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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

or THE 

AUTHOR OF ‘ CHRISTIANITY,- 

BY HIS NEPHEW, 

MAJOR T. SEYMOUR BURT, 

E.L., B.E., M.B.A.S. 


It may be necessary to explain to the reader how the 
following work came into my possession. 

A short time since, whilst on a visit in Devonshire, I 
found, amongst my late uncle’s autograph papers, the 
following poem; and knowing him to have been a good 
and pious, as well as a clever and learned man, and, 
moreover, one who had, as will be hereafter shown, for¬ 
merly published various prose works of his own com¬ 
position, I recommended to his widow that it should be 
printed. She immediately requested me to undertake 
the task of its publication; which I have had much 
pleasure in effecting. 

It may not, perhaps, be superfluous to remark, that 
several friends, and more than one literary character, to 
whom the poem has been shown, have stated that it is 
deserving of success : and why should it not be sue- 
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cesBfnl? It is a truly moral and orthodox work—tVas 
written for no selfish or worldly purposes of the author, 
STcn had he lived to edit it himself; for he sought not, 
as he says in his preface, for “ human praise,” but 
it was written to evince his high sense of the vast im¬ 
portance of that sublime religion—Christianity. Some 
of the passages in the poetical part will, unless I err, be 
found to be very beautiful; but the chief excellencies of 
the work are most apparent in the voluminous notes, (1 
allude especially to those in the Appendix at the end of 
the poem,) which will doubtless be found extremely inte¬ 
resting, as well to the clergj'man, and the philosopher, the 
metaphysician, and the antiquary; for they contain an 
immense quantity of learned referential lore, culled 
from innumerable sources, whether of ancient or mo¬ 
dem, W'hether of scriptural or heathen authority, 
whether of ancient or modern languagi-, whether of 
European origin, or of that of the other (juarters of the 
globe. 

His statements regarding some curious customs of 
the Hindoos, Musselmen, and other Asiatics, will, 1 
doubt not, be sufficiently appreciated by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of which 1 have the honour of being a 
member; and though a militaiyf man edit this, a reli¬ 
gious work, I trust that my re.sidenci! for some years 
in India, (the religious customs and usages of which are 
so frequently noticed,) will be considered as favourable 
to its present production rather than as a drawback 
on it. The notes will, no doubt, be pointed out by 
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critics with their usual impartiality, the bad and the 
good, for no human work is perfect; but if there be a 
doubt which predominates, or which will, when weighed 
in the balance, “ fly up and kick the beam,” their gene¬ 
rosity and manly feelings, guided by strict justice to 
the public, will, I trust, bring to its notice such matter 
as may be really deserving of praise, to which, in |py 
humble opinion, the work, as a whole, lays claim. ibe 
writer’s motives, I know, were excellent; but sh< ; d 
any of his notions be objected to by a few person , i 
trust there are many others who will reply to their ob¬ 
jections, for he is dead, and unable to answer for him¬ 
self, and I am not prepared to answer for him. I do not, 
bow'ever, anticipate that it will be at all necessary; and 
I have only to remark, that the object for which this 
poem is now produced, embraces the consideration that 
a good poem, as I trust this will be found to be, on so 
desirable a subject as Christianity, should not only be 
not buried in oblivion, but that it should, and will, if 
approved of, certainly meet with, from the members of 
the Christian church, such immediate notice, and aid 
if found deserving of the same, in like manner as it 
would be instantly dispraised and discountenanced by 
them, in the event of its containing any matter that could 
be considered as unorthodox, or such as might be dis¬ 
pleasing to the body of the clergy. Of this, how¬ 
ever, there is, I trust, but little fear; and the pomn 
‘ Christianity,’ resting mainly on its own merits, is left 
to its fate. 
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I may as well, perhaps, state, that ‘ Christianity’ 
was’ submitted, some years ago, for the opinion of Mr. 
Carrington, author of the ‘ Banks of Tamar,’ and of' 
‘ Dartmoor,’ two much admired poems, hereafter re¬ 
ferred to, and he kindly undertook the task, (which I 
have now performed,) of correcting for the press, in con¬ 
junction with the author, whose ill health, how'e\ er, most 
probably caused him to defer its production, and his 
death prevented it altogether until now. 

The Manuscript was in many parts extremely ille¬ 
gible, which has caused me considerable labour to deci¬ 
pher the meanings, whilst correcting the press; conse¬ 
quently, there may, or may not be a few errata in the 
notitial and scriptural references in the Appendix, for 
which the kind indulgence of the reader and critic is 
claimed. I found some of the scriptural quotations in 
the notes benecUh the text to differ slightly with those in 
the English version of the Bible: it may therefore be 
presumed, that the author at times used ihe Latin MS. 
version of the Scriptures which he stall", at page 417 to 
have 'been in his possession, or tin- original Hebrew 
version itself; this supposition is the more probable, as he 
appears to have been acquainted with the latter tongue, 
as well as the former, with which he shows a deep 
knowledge. I have notwithstanding altered the few 
quotations that required it, so as to make them agree 
with the English version of the Bible. 

It now falls to my duty to give a slight sketch of the 
author’s life and occupations. 
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William Burt, Esq., the author of the poein ‘ Chris¬ 
tianity,’ was the fourth child of Joseph Burt, Esq., 
of .Frankfort Buildings, Plymouth, Devon, and was 
born on the 23d of August 1778, and, as J find, fi-om 
a copy of the parochial register, baptized on the 18th of 
the following month. Ilis eldest brother, who died only 
a year before him, the late Reverend C. H. Burt, A.B., 
of Westgate House, Bridgwater, was chaplain in ordi¬ 
nary to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and to 
Lord Gray, retired chaplain to the 24th Light Dragoons, 
Vicar of Cannington, and magistrate for the county of 
Somerset, &c. &c. His uncle, the Reverend Roger Mills 
Burt, master of arts, and student of Christ’s Church, 
Oxford, was rector of Odcombe, near Yeovil, in Somer¬ 
setshire, and I understand, it was from that excellent 
man (many of whose MS. Sermons exist to prove his 
piety) that he imbibed those pure principles of religion 
which attended him throughout life. 

The author, on the 18th of May'1800, married the 
present widow, by whom he had only one child, a son, 
who has been lately promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
Royal Navy, whilst on the Dublin station, where he has 
intermarried with a young lady of good family and con¬ 
nexions. • 

It appears that William Burt was, when old enough, 
sent to a public grammar-school at Exeter, where he 
remained some years, until he became one of the head 
scholars, and carried off some of the prizes of merit 
awarded there. On leaving the school, or not long after- 
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wards, be was articled to a banker and solicitor of 
Bridgwater, Somerset, with whom he studied his pro¬ 
fession, previously to practising in it for himself. 

From his youth upwards he was always exceedingly 
fond of literature; and his studies were not confined to 
any particular branch of learning or science: but he de¬ 
voured all kinds of reading, whether of ethics, physics, 
metaphysics, astronomy, botany, history' and antiquity, 
heraldry, homology, mutology (if I may say so), entomo¬ 
logy, and numismatolog}’, and 'which I am prepared 
to prove, by existing manuscript evidences, now in my 
possession, of his profound knowledge in several of these 
various sciences. 

Having come to man's estate he frequently delivered 
lectures in presence of well attended assemblies, at the 
Plymouth Institution, now called the Athenseum. After 
which he began to write for the public, as well as for his 
own satisfaction; the following quotation found in the 
title-page of his work on the ‘ Capabilities of Plymouth’ 
appearing to have had some influence in determining 
him to do so : “ There is no one, however limited his 
powers, who ought not to be actuated by a desire of leav¬ 
ing something behind him which shall operate as an 
evidence that he once existedand there can scarcely 
be a better maxim. 

He was author of several prose works: one, his first 
essay, written I believe in 1810, called “ Twelve Ham¬ 
bies in London, by Amicus Patria>,” which he after¬ 
wards regretted having published, until he had paid 
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more attention to Horace’s excellent rule, adverted to 
in his Preface, which Addison, though he'^hroke it him¬ 
self, recommends for adoption by authors when prepar¬ 
ing a work for the public: 

* Nonum prematur in annum.’ 

His second prose work, produced in the year 1810, 
was intituled “ Desultory Beflections on Banks in ge¬ 
neral, and the System of keeping up a False Capital by 
Accommodation Paper, by Danmoniensis and was de¬ 
dicated to the Go^'nl■nor and Company of the Bank of 
England. This reached a second edition; and the Eu¬ 
ropean Magazine and Monthly Review for May 1810, 
speaks of it in the following terms : 

“ There is much strong reasoning and sound sense in 
this volume: from which we shall select two extracts 
that may not be without their use.” 

“ Our author afterwards speaks in a forcible manner 
on the subject of speculation.” 

So also the Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, for 
August of that year, thus: “ Another point on which 
this author shows an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, is, the great loss attendant on the method of 
keeping up credit by accommodation paper.” 

His first paragraph in this work may be quoted, be¬ 
cause it shows the propriety of his feelings where the 
public was concerned. 

“ When a private individual endeavours to lead public 
attention to the defects of a system that has long been 
adhered to, particularly of one which originated with 
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those, who, it cannot be doubted, were actuated by the 
best wishes f«r their country’s good: in order to prove 
the rectitude of his intentions, wliilst he refrains from 
adulation to political financiers for the fancied excellence 
of their schemes, he ought carefully to avoid degrading 
himself by treachery or misrepresentations to the people: 
directed by no sinister or invidious motives, he tvill not 
only abstain from dogmatical invectives, unjustly pre¬ 
judicial to the one, at the same time that lie does not 
misguide the other; but be will, with becoming defer¬ 
ence, accompanied by regret that his tibility is by no 
means equal to the sincerity of his desires, attempt to 
rival or correct public opinion where it exists only on 
the basis of false appearances." 

Ills </«>£? work appeared in the year ISH : “The Con¬ 
sequences of the French Revolution to England con¬ 
sidered, with a view of the Remedies of which her situa¬ 
tion is susceptible and was dedicated to Lord Holland. 
The Preface begins thus;—“ The investigation of truth 
is the basis of philosophy ; for *ruth is the best guide 
for the rectification of past error, and afliirds experience 
to future action.” 

In the interval between the production of the above 
and his next work, he was, in 1814, appointed secretary 
to the Chamber of Commerce in the port of Plymouth ; 
the duties of which he ably and efficiently filled for some 
years, as appears in his fourth work (above alluded to), 
which was printed and published at Plymouth in 1816, 
and named “ A Review of the Mercantile, Trading, and 
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Manufacturing State, Interests, and Capabilities of the 
Port of Plymouthwherein he shews the ardent zeal 
with which ho endeavoured to improve the condition of 
that place, especially in its manufactures. This work 
was dedicated to the ebainnan of the Plymouth Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, the Earl of Morley. 

After this ho must, 1 suppose, have been engaged in 
writing the following poem ‘ Christianitj',’ and the seve¬ 
ral Manuscripta which are in my possession, as we do 
not again find his name before tlie public until tbe year 
182fi, when it appeared in connexion with the poem 
‘ Dartmoor.’ He had, however, much to attend to, 
as, in addition to the duties of his profession, in which 
he had extensive practice, he undertook the arduous 
labour of editing a. Ncivspnpcr, the “ Plymouth and 
Dock Telegraph,"’ which he ably carried on for some 
years. A refereiuje to that paper dated June and 
July 1823, will shew the interesting, scientific discus¬ 
sions in which he was engaged. One in particular, as 
it relates to religious opinions, in contradistinction to 
geological ones, regarding the creation and nature of 
the globe or earth, has been transcribed at the end of 
this volume, beginning at Note last, page 415 ; wherein 
the comments which he successively introduces on the 
six days’ creation show at one view hisjdeas regarding 
the primordial formations, as formed upon the scriptural 
basis. 

It appears that he wrote a A^ovel for publication, in 
two volumes, but after keeping it in abeyance for some 
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time, he was isdaced to commit it to the flames. PoBr 
haps this may be attributed more to the diflScalty he 
experienced in introducing religious discussions iiBo the 
body of a Novel, than to any opinion of his own that the 
work on revision appeared faulty, or unfit foir the press. 

Subsequently to his marriage he entered the army, by 
purchasing a commission in the SSthFoot, but on the re¬ 
giment’s departure for foreign service he sold out, at the 
wish of his family, his pursuits not admitting of his leav¬ 
ing England. He was, at one time, a lieutenant in the 
Greenway Volunteers, (near Honiton, in Devon,) which 
he gave up, to embody a small corps of volunteers him¬ 
self, who were, at the period of the projected invasion of 
England by the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte, ready 
to do their duty at any time they might have been called 
upon by Government. 

The ill health of our late author, produced chiefly by 
his intense study, and the harassing labours of literary 
composition, compelled him to resign the editorship of 
the newspaperwhich he had so ably conducted for several 
years. This took place some time before his death. 

I cannot ascertain the year in which Mr. Burt was 
appointed secretary to the Plymiouth and Dartmoor 
Bailway Company; but it proved to be a very satisfactory 
situation for him in his literary capacity, as it aflbrded 
opportunities, and enabled him to collect and prepare for 
the press the truly scientific information with which he 
has embellished Mr. Carrington’s poem of ‘ Dartmoor,’ 
in the leanted Notes, and especially the Preface, which 
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appeared ndth that work in the year 1826. They have, 
I am happy to say, been lately acknowledged in a hand¬ 
some manner by Mr. Carrington, jnnior, in his ‘Biogra¬ 
phical Prefiice to the collected edition of his late father’s 
poems,’ pnblished last year. The very valuable and labo¬ 
rious preface, however, which Mr. Burt added to the 
first edition has, I perceive, been omitted in the collated 
bhe. Now that preface evinced so much learned and 
philosophic matter, in illustration of the Moor, that the 
value of the work would hava been much increased by 
its presence, if we may judge from the opinion of Mr. 
Carrington’s late father, which I have obtained from his 
original proposals for publishing ‘ Dartmoor,’ thus: 

“ The endeavours of Mr. Burt have also, from actual 
inspection, and from extensive correspondence with lite¬ 
rary gentlemen, been rewarded by the accumulation of 
much valuable, and hitherto unpublished information.’" 

Again: “ When the proposed volume (Dartmoor) 
appears, it wilt be found enriched with so much original 
and valuable matter (compiled and prepared for the press 
by Mr. Burt) relative to the history, antiquities, geology, 
botany, ornithology, entomology, &c. of the Moor, as to 
make it a work, not only of local, but of national im¬ 
portance.” 

The increase to the size of the work by the republi¬ 
cation of this preface may, perhaps, have been the chief 
cause of its omission, as it alone occupied, in the edi¬ 
tion of 1626, upwards of a hundred pages octavo; and 
the notes a hundred more, of close type. The latter 
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are however reprinted, and are to be found at the end of 
the excellent poem of ‘ Dartmoor.’ I beg to append the 
following extract from Mr. Carrington junior’s biogra¬ 
phical preface above adverted to. 

“By some chance, however, it (Dartmoor) came 
under the notice of the late William Burt, Esquire, a 
geiftleman of considerable literary attainments, and se¬ 
cretary of the Plymouth’Chamber of Commerce, who 
advised its publication ; and in 182G it accordingly ap¬ 
peared, with valuable historical and topographical notes 
by Mr. Burt.’’ 

The following is the opinion of the Gentleman's Ma¬ 
gazine with respect to the Preface and Notes; and there 
were probably many other similar ones regarding their 
merits which I have not time to look for:—“ In this 
volume we are presented with a three-fold attraction. 
Besides the Poem, we have some highly valuable his¬ 
torical and illustrative matter, contained in the preface 
and notes, written by Mr. Burt, of Plymouth."’ Again 
the Eclectic Review says, that “ Sylvanus Urban will 
revel in the notes.” See Notices in the late edition of 
Carrington’s Poems. 

Mr. Burt was at first possessed of considerable paternal 
property and income; but he was induced to enter into 
speculations of a mercantile character, which, like most 
speculations, turned out unfortunately, and he lost from 
i15,000 to j 620,000, partly owing to the above cause, 
and partly to the failure of a country bank, in which he 
had, it seems, deposited large sums of money. His 
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means were thereby much reduced, so that he was lat-. 
terly obliged to live upon the proceeds of his profession 
and appointments alone, instead of on the additional 
income of his patrimonial estates, that he had formerly 
enj oyed. 

He resided for some time at Colyton, near Honiton, 
in Devon, before he finally settled at Plymonth,J^ut 
during the publication of his works ho generally re¬ 
mained in London, for the purpose of coiTocting the 
press. His practice at Plymouth was extensive, although 
it was the opinion of a London solicitor that he was 
much too conscientious in his charges; and that he 
might have made considerable additions to his receipts, 
amounting to almost two-fold, had he pursued the same 
plan which other solicitors are authorized and accus¬ 
tomed to do. 

One gentleman of Plymouth, Dr. Roberts, the present 
Secretary to the Humane Society, who speaks of his last 
moments being so happy, observing that “ he never wit¬ 
nessed a more delightful dcath.bed than that of Mr. 
Burt; and that he appeared to part in peace with all 
mankind,” can testify to one private circumstance which 
occurred to his knowledge, wherein he showed the most 
conscientious conduct, involving his own pecuniary loss, 
rather than allow the character of one of his constituents 
to be in the slightest degree compromised. 

He was an excellent pleader, having frequently acted 
as judge-advocate on trials, at the time of the absence or 
liluess of the permanent officer; and it was during one 
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,of his well-conducted defences of an officer at Plymouth, 
that he received the apology of an admiral of the BOyal 
Navy, whose name 1 possess, on account of a misunder¬ 
standing which occurred between the admiral and him¬ 
self, he refusing to allow the prisoner to be tried until 
his chains had been knocked off. His conduct was on 
^^^casions impartial, and he was presented with a 
handsome piece of silver plate (a goblet bearing an in¬ 
scription) as a mark of esteem of the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce.* 

He wrote in other newspapers as well as in his own; 
and for such persons as at any time required bis aid 
or assistance. An album, now in his widow’s possession, 
contains several of his short poetical effusions ; and is, 
for a pleasing triile of that kind, an existing proof of 
his classical taste in collecting depicted subjects, whe¬ 
ther of engraving, poetry, or painting. 

He appears to have been fond of numismatology, and 
had a valuable cabinet of ancient coins in bis possession. 

Mr. Burt was extremely generous, kind, and affec¬ 
tionate ; and performed his duties to all persons, in all 
things, as a Christian and a gentleman. He was very 
regular in bis religious avocations; and determined 
upon one rule of conduct for himself, which, as far as 
was practicable, he always followed. He displayed a taste 

* The inscription on the goblet is as follows.—Presented toWm. 
Burt, Esq., Secretary to the Hymouth Chamber of Commerce, by an 
uQiintmous rote of Its membera at their first annua! meeting, for his lea- 
lottf exjations in aid the-<^iectf «}nten]p!ated by the Chamber.** 
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for water-colour drawing; and was an excellent %- 
fisiterman, spending many pleasing hoars in the agree¬ 
able sport of trout-fishing in the rivers Tavey and Plym. 
He was good to the poor, and compassionate; and we 
have only to look at his works, in order to notice thev 
love he bore towards all mankind. He died on the 
1st of September 1826, aged forty-eight years and 
some days; and was buried in a vault, in Saint Andrew’s 
ehurch, Plymouth, near the remains of his father and 
mother; and I have lately had the melancholy pleasure 
of humbly adding, out of respect for his memory, his 
name to their slab-stone in that extensive building. 

I trust that my feelings, as so near a relative of the 
author, have not induced roe to speak the more highly 
of him or of his Works than propriety should dictate; 
but if I have so spoken, I crave the kind consideration 
of the reader, requesting him or her to believe that I 
have refrained from expressing much more than I could 
easily have done in praise of this good man—merely 
from a dread whether I should not be censured for eulo¬ 
gizing him too strongly, without any apparent reason, 
right, or cause for doing so. 

Disclaiming any other object in editing this work, 
than the pleasure 1 feel in being the accidental means 
of rescuing it from oblivion; and hoping sincerely, 
that the Poem, and especially the Notes, will be found 
to please the religious, as well as the scientific part 
. of the community, (for both of which it appears to 
have been prepared,) as much as they do myself, I 
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hambly take leave for a time, depending on the gueoess 
that ‘ Chrigtianity’ meets with from the public. Should 
its reception be favourable, the voluminous, and, as they 
seem to me, interesting MSS. of this author, on religious, 
philosophical, and miscellaneous subjects, will be edited, 
but not immediately, as I am about to leave England for 
the Continent. 

1 am quite unable to express how grateful I feel in 
being permitted the honour of inscribing this volume to 
that Exalted Personage, patroness of general literature, 
whose name is found in the Dedication ; as a name 
so revered must ever confer the highest dignity and 
value upon any work in the pages of which it may, 
with her gracious permission, appear. 


Thci following are alluded to, at pages xiv and 250 
in note, as being in my possession in hlS., one of which 
is named “ Reflections for every Day in the Year,” and 
contains dissertations by Mr. Burt, on the undermen¬ 
tioned, amongst other interesting subjects: 


New Year’s Day. 

Nature of the Supreme 
Being. 

Of his Power and Infinity, 
Divine Intelligence. 

On Phlogiston. 

On Forgiveness of I njuries. 
On the Mathematics. 
Monumental Erections. 


On the Loss of Relatives. 
On Second Causes. 

Natural History of the 
Estremadura Locust. 
Sagacity of a Spider. 

On Suicide. 

The Mechanism of a Fea¬ 
ther. 

Organs of Speech. 
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The Man of Activity. 

The Chatnelion. 
Contemplation of History. 
Phosphoric Appearances. 

(printed herewith). 

On the Ancient Oracles 
(printed, herewith). 

Corn IJuttcrfly* 

The Pitcher Plimt. 

'I'he Divine Benevoleneo. 
Annual Migration of Iler- 

On Patience ; (compiled 
from Seneca.) 

('ocoa-nuf Tree. 

On Slavery. 

Sunlian Dwarf. 

On the Atmosphere of 
Marshes. 

J5otafjy. 

V^e<»etation of a Grain of 
Wheat. 

Hemarkuhlc Prophecies. 
Michaelmas Day 
Surpriftinji: h'flects of Cam¬ 
phor on V e‘,^etables. 
Modern Jerusalem. 

Battle between two Clouds. 
Vchelation of Plants. 
Theory of the Earth. 
Animal Cotton. 


Phenomenon in the Pulse. 

'J'lie T 5 Tant and Parasite 
Insects. 

Irritability of Vegetables. 

On the Twilight. v 

The 3phex,or Insect Ma¬ 
son. 

Air necessary to V^egeta- 
bles. 

Church Music. 

.Splenetic Indian. 

Origin and Use of Groves. 

The Nictating (?) ISfein- 
hrane of the Eye. 

On Stoicism. 

Falls of Niagara, 

Powers of Human Me¬ 
mory, 

Superior Dignity of North¬ 
ern Hemisphere. 

'i’he umpire, or Spectre 
Bat. 

Varieties of Human Form. 

Oil Mountains. 

Conferva,orNatural Paper. 

Sarracenia. 

Facts regarding the Swal¬ 
low. 

On Agriculture. 

The Averrhoa Carambola. 

Grana kerma, or Scarlet 
Grain, 
b 
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Chinese -Industry. 
Comparison hctw’een Na¬ 
ture and Art. 

The V’’aHisnerio, or Plant 
of the Rhone. 

On Cruelty to Brutes, 

The Galaxy, or Milky 
'Vay. 

Similarity hetwoon Plants 
and Animals. 

I'lie Cornel Caterpillar. 
Animal Flower. 

On Sleep. 

Or* January. 

Formation of Snow. 
Remarkable Fffect of Oxy¬ 
genated Water. 

The Seasons. 

Sifj^ns of the Zodiae. 
Phenomena inthc Heavens * 
Lion Worm. 

T welfth Bay. 

Burial in Gardens. 

On Astronomy. 

Religious I'olcration. 
Liberty of Conscience. 


Uses of the Poor, 

On Matter, Space, and Du¬ 
ration. 

EfTect'of Religious Build¬ 
ings upon the Mind. 

Proper Grasses for Ani¬ 
mals. 

Formation of False noj)es. 

Zone«. 

Climate. 

On the Bones, Muscles, 
Joints, and Sinews. 

Account of the Polypus. 

Vital Air. 

On the Antiquity of Gim- 
ftowder, &c. 

hitcrfst'mrf Lrctiircs' (fippa- 
rat(\) 

On Man and liisintellectiia I 
Qualities (48 pages). 

On the Brute Creation. 

(o8 pages.) 

On the Vitality of ]*lants. 
(.'iH pages,) 

On Botany ((54 pages). 

On the History, Customs, 
&c. of the Druids (44 
pages). 


END OF THE MEMOIR. 
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With intervals of a greater or less continuance, 
the following work has engaged niy attention for 
some years : yet I would not flatter myself that it 
deserves a more gracious reception from the public 
on that account, altliough the authority of Horace 
be in favour of delay in literary undertakings. 

Let its merits or demerits, however, as a poem, 
be what they may, in pre[)aring it for the press, to 
human praise, which vanishes away, I have never 
looked, but solely to the fao'our of “ The High and 
Lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity.” 

With the most reverential gratitude to Him, I 
now reflect, tliat, to me at least, the task has been 
productive of unspeakable comfort, by increasing 
ray knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; by imbuing 
me with a deep and unalterable conviction of the 
truths of Christianity ; by establishing within my 
soul a constant reliance on the infinite, but by me 
unmerited, mercies of,our great Redeemer; and by 
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teaching me, I trust, to appreciate, as I ought, the 
vain and perishable things of mortality. 

How far the exclusively religious nature of my 
subject may generally please, I will not presume 
to decide. Some perhaps, like Dr. Johnson, will 
consider, that “ devotional poetry is unsatisfactory, 
as the paucity of the topics enforces perpetual repe¬ 
tition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figurative diction.” Notwithstanding 
tjiis assertion, the correctness of which the Doctor 
himself, in some degree, disproved, by paraphrasing 
in verse part of the sixth chapter of Proverbs, and 
translating Pope’s ‘Messiah’ into Latin metre, 
religious poetry has been sanctioned by the labours 
of many poets ; amongst others, by Milton, Cow¬ 
ley, Herbert, Quarles, Piirnell, Young, Addison, 
Steele, Ogilvie, Carrington, Logan, Cowper, Watts, 
Doddridge, Charles Wesley, Grahame, Anon, • 
Lowth, Mason, Prior, Darbaulcl, Robarts, Hannah 
More, Montgomery. Pope’s ‘ Messiah’ is com¬ 
posed of passages taken from Isaiah, and para¬ 
phrased. Thomson also wrote a paraphrase of part 
of the sixth chapter of St. Matthew. The most 
noble of Voltaire’s works is a cento from the Bible, 
and his poem of ‘ Zaire,’ like Pope’s ‘ Messiah,' is 
founded on Isaiah. And what is the language of 
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the greater portion of the Inspired Volume itself, 
but the language of poetry?—a poetry which 
uninspired writers never have equalled, nor ever 
can equal. “ All the books of the Bible," says 
Cowley, “ are either most admirable and exalted 
pieces of poetry, or are the best materials in tlie 
world for it.” Barton, a more recent writer, poe¬ 
tically alludes, in “ A Day in Autumn,” to this 
connexion between the Muses and Religion: 

‘ The muses arc not innately opposed 
To pure religion : witness Cqwpcr’s lyre, 

And those more awful visions once disclosed . 

To him, the loftiest of our tuneful choir. 

Seraphic Milton, whose lips felt the fire. 

Caught from the altar’s live coal.’ 

To do Christianity justice is not within the power of 
men, or of angels ; and y^et, it is a theme adapted 
for the exercise of the highest faculties of human 
utterance ; and, when the harp of the true poet is 
attuned to the feelings of religion and virtue, it 
is, like th.at of angels, being employed in an office 
so blameless, so pure, so spiritual, as to confer the 
highest dignity upon literary genius. 

Religion, it should never be forgotten, will be 
the sole employment of happy immortals in the 
life to come. Why, then, should it be thought 
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irksome here ? ’ As it is our primary duty, in tilis 
wcwld, to magnify, to the utmost of our power, the 
name of our Creator, in what terms can we 'the 
more properly fulfil that duty than in poetical 
ones ? ' Poetry always possesses a' ddightful- in¬ 
fluence over the mind; and when it can be used 
for the purpose of imprinting heavenly truths.upon 
the memory, in a captivating form, it becomes an 
auxiliary, of which the Gospel needs not to be 
ashamed. “ A Christian poet, ” observes Dr. Watts, 
in one of his letters, “ has happier advantages than 
a pagan. The Christian scheme has glories and 
beauties in it, which have superior power to touch- 
the soul, beyond all the gods and heroes of the 
heathen.” Even the Greeks, unacquainted as they 
were with true religion, acknowledged, according 
to Plato, (Leg. vii.) that the finest and most an¬ 
cient poetry was the lyric,—or hymns and odes, in 
praise of the Deity and for improvement in virtue. 
Shall Christians then, v/ho enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of resorting to the only fountain of truth, 
think differently ? 

By many, too many persons, romances, tending 
to debase religion, or turn it into jest, are preferred 
to things sacred: but this shows, not only a want 
of real tote, on their part, but a deficiency in their 
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judgment. Music, Painting, Sculpture, and Archi¬ 
tecture, have all lent their aid to Christianity, or 
rather, derived their highest glory from it; whilst 
poetry, which certainly stands second to none of 
its sister-arts, has done but comparatively little.to¬ 
wards the Same end, and has fallen very short of its 
duties. May a purer and a more holy feeling uni¬ 
versally prevail, and may it be the delight of every 
man, so to sing the praises of his Maker here, as 
to prepare himself for the hallelujahs of an endless 
hereafter! 

To those, who adopt with me the opinion, that 
poetry is the most appropriate vehicle for religious 
aspirations, no apology can be requisite for my in¬ 
troduction of Scriptural passages amongst the fol¬ 
lowing lines,—a licence, which some persons, per¬ 
haps, may object to, but without,^ I think, any good 
reasons for so doing; for there cannot surely be 
more profanation ia engrafting Scripture upon 
verse, than in using it in prose. But, whether I 
am right or wrong in this particular, let my motive 
for it be a sufficient excuse. I wished to apply 
to my production, however unpretending, the ex¬ 
pressive remark of the heathen Martial, but in a 
Christian sense: 

Hominem nostra paging sapit. 
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Nearly the whole of tlie poem is erected on a 
Scriptural basis, as the best, die wisest, and the 
most enduring. There, whatever confers true dig¬ 
nity upon life, or whatever imparts a permanent 
value to eternity, is collected: there, all the duties, 
all the graces, and all the hopes of man ought to 
be concentrated: and there alone, he can always, 
and under all circumstances, find that peace, which 
passeth all human understanding. 

Ere we go hence, and the place which now 
knoweth us shall know us no more, may my readers, 
and myself, seek that peace, and by God’s Holy 
Spirit ensue it! and, with this view, let us never 
cease to supplicate the Lord God, in the emphatic 
meaning of an ancient prayer: 

Domine Deus! Ignoscc quod fui! 

Corrige quod sum! Dirige quod fiiero! 

The Notes, comprising nearly four-fifths of this 
volume, have’been gleaned from innumerable mis¬ 
cellaneous sources, and they will, I trust, be found 
both interesting and instructive. The shorter Notes 
are given beneath the text; the longer ones I have 
placed together in an Appendix. 
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Invocation to the Trinity—Humau wistiom and lioliness 
imperfect without Divine "Light—God’s motive for ere- 
atintc the world—Description of his labours—Formation 
of Man—11 is excellent condition until the fall—Ilis abased 
slate, after it—Some time elapses before ho recognises a 
First Cause, which he worships more from fear tlian a 
devout spirit—This the crude, origin of natural religion— 
lie exchanges the savage for tile social state—This gives 
birth to planetary worship, a priesthood, and temples— 
Ili.se of the Druids—Bocks transformed to gods—Account 
of their temples—What ought to be the mental impression 
on viewing their remains—Their barbarous rites— Not 
unparalleled in later periods—Another era—Images erected 
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to Man and deified^ which usurp the attributes end pe¬ 
culiar names of God—Effects of idolatry — Plurality 
of gods formed from both animate and inanimate nature— 
Inconsistencies of such m orship—Origin of demons or 
genii—Man becomes a renegade from God—^Triune Jilos- 
som, or Christianity, appears—Man begins to revive fiont 
his sinful trance. 
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BOOK 1. 

Father or Light O heavenly Triad ! swell 
With pious glow my breast, all doubts expel! 

To Thee, in eagle flight,* exalt my heart. 

My mind expantl,* and quiekening grace iiiqiart.* 


' In making this invocation, I have the example of the ini' 
mortal Milton, in his * Puratlise Lost,^ iii, and^ Thomson. 
And what power can weak man with so much propriety in¬ 
voke to lead or instruct him, as that which is alono able to 
guide his ways, and enlighten bis understanding ? “ If any 

of you lack wisdom,” says James, i, 5. ‘^let him ask of God. 
tliat gireth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.” See 
same i, 17., w’here the passage in the text occurs; and Wis¬ 
dom vii, ix, Id, 17. 

^ “ 'J'hey that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run and not he weary ; and they shall walk and not 
faint.” Isaiah xl, 31. 

* “ Give me understanding and I shall keep thy law.” 
I’salm cxix, 34. 

■* “ Quicken thou me according to thy word.” Psalm cxix, 
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There can without Thy Presence be no light y 
And, if Thou guide not, who can tread aright i 
In vain, confiding in its own dull fifes. 

To purity the finite mind aspires, 

IfJjion, the Sun of hearts,^ His beams _withh«>ld. 
And to the soul no guiding light® unfold., 

Weak is this lower world, and weaker still 
The feeble energy of human will. 7 
Jehovah only, understanding sends, “ 

Man’s zeal perpetuates, and his .scope extends. 
Alone His Spirits reason makes to feel 
Her proper office, and her noblest weal. 


® Appendix Ko. 1. SeepageOl etseq. ® Appendix No.'-'. 

^ The earth and all the iiihabitimtis theret^f are dissolved: 1 
hear np -the pillars of P&nlm Ixxv, 3, Racine, in his 
* Esther/ adopts nearly the same thoug it: 

“In his sight 

The countless spheres that glow in yon expanse 
Are nothing ; and the feeble race of mortals 
As though it ne’er had been.” 

s “ Th^e is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al¬ 
mighty givetb them understanding.” Jobxxxii,B. '“Counsel 
is mine, and sound wisdom. 1 am understanding: 1 Jiave 
strength.” Proverbs viii, 14. See same ii, 6. xvi, 1, It 
should be the wish of every Christian. “ O let me have un¬ 
derstanding in the way of godliness! ” 

^ “ It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the ilesh profitetb 
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Alone His Love,*® the fertile essence yields, 

•That turns the Rental waste to verdant fields, 

Though God erst was, and is,*® the Great Supreme. 
Of angels then, as still, the matchless Theme, 
Almighty Elohim,i^ the unchanging Same,** 

Ere, at His fiat, grew this earthly frame: 


nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life.” John vi, (53. Of the outpouring of the Spirit 
Isuiidi prophesies, xliv, 3—o. 

“ God is love; and he that dwelj^i in love, dvvelleth in 
God, and God in him.” 1 John iv, 16. 

"Appendix No.;i. Appendix No.d. '-'Appendix No. -o. . 

" That God is immutable, we have his own express decla¬ 
ration in Malat'hi iii, 6. “ For 1 am the Lord, 1 change not.” 
Proof upon proof indeed may he cited from Scnpture of his 
unchangeable nature. See I’salm cii, !25—27.; Daniel vi, 26 : 
Hebrews i, 10—12., vii, .1., xiii, b.; James i, 17. ‘The 
llhagavat’ (translated by Sir William Jones) says: “The 
(iod of the universe assumes many bodily shapes ; but, though 
he pervades, like the air, a variety of beings, yet ho is him¬ 
self immutable, since he has no quality subject to change.” 
To a similar purport the ancient Icelandic mythology de¬ 
scribes him as “ the Author of every thing that exists ; t.he 
Eternal, the Ancient, the Living and Awful Being; the 
Searcher into concealed things ; the Being that never 
changes.”—See Isaiah xiv, 24. 
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Yet sought His goodness, as His will inclined, 
A happy being,i® of another kind. 

To share His Love, illumed with perfect sense. 
Majestic token of Omnipotence ! 


At once ordain’d, in dark disorder, straight 
The elements*® His forming word ‘7 await; 

' His active Presence spans the rude compounds. 
To order mordds them, and prescribes their bomids.*** 


Man was originally made to be happy ; and it is by his 
own fault alone that be%is notfulBUod this grand destination. 
*'God hath made man upright; hut they hare sought out 
many inventions.” Ecclesiastes vii, 29. “If God be self- 
sufficient, as he undoubtedly is, he must bo perfectly dis¬ 
interested; for what is infinite can lose nothing, as it can 
gain nothing ; therefore he did not make man out of nothing 
to increase his own happiness; consequently he created him 
capable of happiness, and for no other end than to render him 
happy. If this be his end, which cannot be doubted, this end 
subsists invariably. God is therefore concerned for the hap¬ 
piness of those beings whom he has created.” Harleian 
Miscellany, vol. xi, 494. 

Appendix No. 6, Appendix No. 7, 

The verb translated * created,’ Genesis i, 1., means, 
likewise, to cut or circumscribe a limit, bound, or border; 
in which sense perhaps it may also he considered as signifying 
that the Supremo Being separated from the eternal space 
a tract containing the first matter out of which every thing 
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Swift was the task, the workmanship benign; 

Six wondrous days fnlfill’d the vast design. 

First, o’er old silence,®® and where yet was night. 
Out of His treasures burst an instant light 
Fountain of days, till the last day shall die. 

And time re-mingle with eternity. 

In volumes next the fluid void divides; 

Ascending, part to heights empyreal glides : “ 

was created ; so that, according to Delgado’s translation of 
the p€flfftateuch, whence this observation was taken, this was 
ratlier an infallible result or emanation than a creation : but 
does not this idea suppose the eternal existence of matter 1 
'I'hesp bounds obedient nature strictly observes j but the 
moral bounds man alone,— 

I “Wanton man, 

In giddy frolic easily leaps o’er.” 

For some fine observations on this head, see Hlair’s 
Sermons, iii. 

These words occur in Ksdras vii, 30. “ And the 

world shall be turned into the old silence seven days, like as 
in the former judgments.” See also same, vi,39. “ And then 
was the Spirit, and darkness and silence were on every side , 
the sound of man’s voice was not yet heard.” 

** Appendix No. 8. ** Appendix No. 9. 

'•*3 It is evident, from Gefiesis i, 7., Psalm cxlviii, 4., and 
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The interval, composed of molten sky,®* • 
Becomes a vaulted firmament on high. 

With the third light the lower waters flee 
To place decreed,** and gather into sea: 

Array’d in vegetable stores, the while. 

Earth rears her head, and bids young nature smile. 

The fourth day was the paragon of days. 

Glad witness of the first sun’s golden rays ;*f’ 


'■2 Ksdras vi, 41.> that there are waters above as well m below 
the heavens. The term was applied by the aocients 
only to the grossest part of the atmosphere, whilst the higher 
portion of it, being of a purer nature, received the appella¬ 
tion of in which region I would place heaven’s stories. 

“ Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which is strong 
and as a molten looking-glass '1 Job xxxvii, 18. 

^ “ Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it broke forlli 
as if it had issued out of the womb ? When I made the cloud 
the garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddllng-band fog 
it, And brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and doors, 
and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, butno further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Jobxxxviii, 8—11. 

20 See Isaiah xiii. 10. Or. Iloyer, ofJMinden, has published 
an Hypothesis that the nucleus of the sun consists of molten 
gold. 'Whether this be true or false, it is veiy certain that 
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When too the moon, in milder lustre dress’d. 
Kindled her crescent lamp, night’s silvery guest 5 
Earth’s lucid rulers both, attendant spheres. 
Landmarks of time, for seasons, signs, and years.‘■'t 
Associate planets through the vast expanse 
Glide, at attraction’s laws, in choral dance. -® 
’Mongst which, encompass’d with pellucid robe,*« 
Herself a planet,®® roll.s the stately globe. 

the rays of the sun bear the colour of that precious metal. 
From the colour of the moon and her rays, which have u 
silvery appearance, it might be inferred, upon the same 
fanciful hypothesis, that her nucleus is composed of molten 
silver. 

It is Hooker, I believe, who calls the sun and moon 
^ Land-marksof time and a more appropriate expression'could 
not be adopted. The seasons are spoken of, Genesis viii, 
Psalm Ixxiv, 17., and civ, 19. Signs, Joshua x, 12, i:5., .lob 
ix, 7., Daniel vi, 27. Of thean'^ient existence of days, weeks, 
mouths, and years, it is unnecessary to cite examples : they 
have all existed from the creation. Tlie Gentoo holy days, 
like those of the Jews, are guided by the course and age of 
the moon. In the temple of Minerva, at Samos, was kept a 
linen cuirass of Pharaoh Omusis, the weaving of which was 
truly singular, each thread beitig twisted vrith 365 other 
threads, in allusion to the days of the year. 

Appendix No. 10. 

^ “ Covered with light.as with a.gannent.” 

^ The earth is a moon to the moon; but being thirteen 
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More distant still, in liquid orbits wide. 

The twilight stars dispaud the jocund tide j 
And, as they balanced wheel, in concert breathe 
Their hallelujahs with the host beneath. 

Comets discursive to the utmost boimds 
Of space entranced conv.ey the tuneful sounds. 
Meteors electric catch the floating song, 

And boreal flashes the sweet notes prolong. 


On the fifth day, with more creative fire, 

Vivific glow’d the Universal Sire. 

Unpeopled erst and dumb, the water-s, air. 

Add to these heavenly strains their blithesome 
share. 


times superficially larger, of dourse yields a greater portion 
of light reflected from the sun.' When the moon changes, the 
earth appears full to her ; and when she is in her last quar¬ 
ter to the earth, the earth is in her third quarter to the suw. 

” Appendix No. II. 

“ For the dumb water, and without life, brought forth 
living things at the commandment of Ood, that all people 
might praise thy wondrous works.” 2 Ksdras vi, 4®. In^ 
which chapter, from vs. 38 to o4, is contained a very fine ac¬ 
count of the creation, more enlarged than that of Moses, and 
resembling, in many points, the cosmogony of Uvid. 
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Lo ! here leviathan 3® in pastime sweeps. 

With scaly myriads, through the unfathom’d deeps. 
The eagle bold there courts the solar blaze; 

There winged warblers trill their dulcet lays. 

The siM day came. Roused at the Maker’s 
voice. 

With creatures new, earth’s labouring scenes re¬ 
joice. 

Flocks, herds, or beasts, as sportive freedom leads, 
lu forests mingling stray, or graze the meads. 


“There is that leriathan whom thou hast made to play 
therein/^ or the sea. Psalm civ, *20. A curious description 
of leviathau is given, SEsdras vi, 49—52. “ Then” (on tlie 
fifth day) “didst thou ordain two living creatures; the 
one thou calledst Enoch, and the other Leviathan; and 
didst separate the one from the other; for tlie seventh part, 
namely, where the water was gathered together, might not 
liolffrthem both : unto Enoch thou gavest one part, which was 
dried up the third day, that Ke should dwell in the same part, 
wherein are a thousand hills ; but unto Leviathan thou gavest 
the seventh part, namely, the moist, and hast kept him to be 
devoured of whom thou wilt, and when.” Enoch or j^ehe- 
moth is supposed to be the elephant, or rhinoceros; Levia¬ 
than, the whale, kraken, or crocodile. 
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The air's inhabited with rastling wings 
Of insects, yet unused to dart their stings : 

In form and hue'diverse, whilst reptiles creep 
The scented herbs among, their fangs asleep. 
Unknown the lust for prey, the ferine jar, 

. Their play no blood distains, no wranglings mar. 
Prolific all their mutual duties act. 

With instinct near allied to reason’s tract. 

If certain rules each genus circumscribe. 

Some intervening link joins tribe to tribe. 

Birds, insects, reptiles, Ibeasts, and fishes blend: 
Where one begins, the other has its end. 

Thus, with its filmy wings, the fish essays, 

In airy flight, the bird’s, allotted ways; 


^ Alilton having placed the creation of insects on the sixtii 
day, T have followed his authority. In the Mosaic account it 
does not appear when flying insects were created : creeping 
ones, it is plain, were formed on the sixtli day. 

Appendix No. 12. ^ Appendix No. 13. 

37 The flying fish. I he late Rev. Henry Martyn. whose 
mind was ever fertile in topics of humiliation, on heiiolcling a 
flying flsh, discovered a resemblance to his own soul in these 
creatures, ** which rose to a little height, and then in a minute 
or two, when their flns were d^y, dropped into the waves.'’. 
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Whilst finny birds® in. ocean’s bosom lave. 

Or downy ride the scintillating wave; ® . 

The paradoxus ■‘® of more kinds partakes, 

With mixture strange, that Wonder’s self awakes. 
Endless it were pervading God^* to trace. 

In every form, throughout creation’s face.. 


Behold we, now, the cradled'earth complete. 

And infant nature with delights replefe ! 

Oh, what an infancy, where Love divine. 

And Power and Wisdom infinite combine! *- 
The towering mountain, and the lowly vale. 

The plain expansive, and the covert dale, 

Here pensile groves and aromatic bowers. 

There waving com, ripe finits, and fragrant 
flowers 

The penguin. ■ ** Appendix No. 14. 

Appendix No. 1.5; ■“ Appendix No. Ifi. 

Great is our Lord, and of great power, yea, and his 
understanding is infinite.” Psalm cxlvii, 0. 

<3 According to the chronology of Helricus the years of the 
worldbeganin autumn, when, generally speaking, corn, fruits, 
and flowers attain their maturity. Filbert and other nuts 
have been found in the depths of the earth, supposed to be 
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Where crystal springs, forth gushing to the sun,** 
Cleave*® the rich soil, and tributary run. 

Each to its kindred sea,*? then free from roar 
And calmly sleeping on the .shelly shore. 

The tinted welkin, sjjveading fold on fold,*® 

With spangled studs emboss’d and sparkling gold. 
Teeming with life, above, beneath, around. 

The whole with gifts of sovereign *i' bounty crown'd, 
Contrast their beauties, where a chaos stood, 

All, in their kinds, pronounced to be Goon ! 


antediluvian relics, whence it has been conjectured that the 
deluge also was in autumn. 

2 Ksdras vi, 44. “ Flowers of unchangeable colour, and 
odours of wonderful smell.’^ 

Appendix No. IT. 

^ “ Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers.’’ Hnbaktuk 
iii, 9. Horace, in his Art or Poetry, terms the course of 
rivers ** properantis aqua; per amecnos ambitus agros.” 

Appendix No. 18, 

In Job xxxvi, 29. it is emphatically asked; “ Can any 
understand the spreadings of the clouds V’ A like idea 
occurs in Job ix, 8. and Isaiah xl, 22. 

God measures bis bounty to his creatures, not so much 
by their expectations, as by hia own dignity, in the same 
manner, humanly speaking, as even an earthly,potentate in 
conferring favours, bears in mind wbat is due to his lofty 
station. 
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la one loud symphony of joint acclaims. 

Each owns its Maker, each His praise proclaims. 

Did here creation end, God’s labours close ? 

No. He, who never tires, ne'er wants repose. *“ 
One work remain’d, the masterpiece of all, 
Predestined Man, for whom this ample ball, 
Bedight with ornament, first sprung to view. 

When space and substance God from nothing drew.*® 

Glorious the sun, in full meridian power. 

With burnish’d finger told the noontide hour, 

As, modell’d out of du.st, with plastic skill. 

Our common parent*^ call’d God’s sovereign will.** 


“ Hast thou not known 1 Hast thou not heard that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary Isaiah xl, 28. 

Appendix No. 19. Appendix No. 20. 

Not only our natural but covenant ancestor and head, 
and “ the figure of him tliat was to come.’’ Romans v, 14. 

The Almighty and Omnisc4ent God only sees all things 
doing, or which ought to be done, and which he directs iccprd- 
ing to his will, from everlasting to everlasting. 
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He paused,*® contemplating the grand machine. 

So bright, yet lifelep, so august its mien: 

Then breath of breath, part of Him^If,*® descends. 
And through the fabric W Reason’s light extends. 
Ennobling faculty, by Heaven design’d 
As mark pre-eminent of human kind ! 

Man, now perfective, owns sublimest laws, 
■Compares, refiects,.and climbs from cause to cause.*'' 
See his unpractised eye, interpret mind,*9 
True life attest, and on its glassy rind, 


“ Appendix No. 21. • “ Appendix No. 22. 

To apply the words of VirgiTs .<Eneid, L. vi, 726; 

" Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agjtat molem, et.magno se corpote miscet.” 

“ When man felt within himself a capacity superior to that 
of the animals around him, he began with endeavouring to 
trace events up to their causes, and strengthened his new¬ 
born intellectual powers by every attempt that he made to 
exercise them. 

“ Oculi interpretes ao nuntii, rerum.” Cicero. An idea 
most finely expressed by Lord Byrod in liis Bride of Abydos ; 
“ And oh! that eye was in itself a soul! ” Between the mind, 
the eye, and the tongue, there is an intimate connexion: 
“ Effert animi motus interprete linguh.” Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. 
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The pous workings of his breast reflect. 

Imperial theatre of intellect! 

In thought peruse his animated face. 

The princely seat of innocence and grace ! 

His Parian brow with ebon arches fine ! 

His form erect,®J.and stamp’d with seal divine !’ 
His speaking lips observe of roseate hue ! 
His^breath flows sweeter than the balmy dew ! 
Then, l6ok within, where bold the vitalS ply 
Their curious tasks, in wondrous mystery.®* 

There does the heart, though paramount it feigns. 
Hepatic^® wd r^nnirp tn fill the veins 


“ Power on his forehead, beauty in his face,*' 

“ Os homini* sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” Ovid,Met/i. 
Tlut notwithstanding tJiis derated aspect, the fellowing lines 
may well be applied to Man*: - 

** With look erect, I dar> my longing eye. 

Seem wing’d to part, and gain my native sky ; 

1 strive to mount, but strive^ alas ! in vain ; 

Tied to this massy globe with magic chain,” 

Dodsley’s Collection. 

Appendix No. 23. 

**» The agency of tlie liver is not only of great extent, but of 
considerable importance in the human qconomjK In medical 
phrase it is called the ‘ hepatic-secretion.’ 
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And fibrous tubes, with nutrimental blood 
From chyle matured, in one continuous flood.; 
What time through valvy doors to every part, 

Soft ductile globules sends the throbbing heart; 
What time the liver from the blood divides 
The grosser matter from the purer tides. 
Superfluous humours; and a spirit draws. 

Sped through the frame by corresponsive laws ; 
The lungs respiring, purest air inhale, 

4nd fan ‘ the spark of life ’ with healthful gale. 


The word ductile is properly npplied to the course of the 
blood, as in every twenty-four hours the wholfe blood of the 
body passes through the heart six hundred times, or twenty- 
five times every hour, the globules being so minute as not to 
exceed one five-thousandth part of au inch in diiuneter. 
Pope in his Dunciad, b. iii, 56., finely remarks: 

As man’s meanders to the vital spring 

Iloll all their tides, then back their circles bring.” 

The blood, according to a recent theory of Sir Everard 
Home, is composed of carbonic acid gas of a tubular structure, 
in the large proportion of two cubic inches to an ounce. On 
examining a globule, he found it to consist of tubes. 

** The breath in our nostrils is as smoke, and a little storm 
in the moving of our heart, which being extinguished, our 
body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit slmll vanish as 
the soft air.”,.Wisdom ii, 2, 3. And with justice it is so 
styled, since it is the precarious breath of a most uncertain 
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A close-laced chain of ramifjdng nerves,®® 
Trends from the f6rtedbi%in,®7 organic, serves 
The finer senses, like a net-work spread. 

In sjnanpathetic strings, firom foot to head. 
Minute papillee clothe the ivory skin, 

To each impression ope, which, dra-wm within. 
Darts to the sensory,®® and there betrays 
What caused commotion in the tingling maze. 


life, existing merely in our nostrils. See Isaiab ii, 22. The 
expression in Wisdom prohably gave birth to “ Vital spark of 
heavenly flume,” in the celebrated hymn of a dying Christian 
to his Soul. 

Appendix No. 24. 

Cicero somewhere uses an expression verisimilar to that 
in the text. Pliny considering that a part of the mind resides 
in the brain, assigns tliis reason for it: “Nihil altius simul 
abruptiusque innocuit.” This is a*pparently verifled by nature 
(the human brain being setnotonly in a higher place, namely, 
above the cerebellum and all the seiisories, but guarded 
around with a strong bony fence, which fortifies, as it were, 
and protects it) ; but various instances in medical practice 
are adverse to Pliny’s opinion, since large portions-of the 
brain have been lost by accidents, without the faculties of the 
individual being impaired. 

** “ The perception which actually accompanies and is an¬ 
nexed to any impression on the body made by an external ob¬ 
ject, furnishes the mind with a distinct idea, which we call 
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Such, from thajcold, imconscious eartby sod, 

■ Creations abstract rose, made like to.God,^ 
'With perfect beauty,?® an immortal soul,?? 
Accomplish’d climax?® of the six days’ whole. 
Nature exulting lists her mundane lord. 

Welcomes his voice, and bows with glad accord :?? 
From the tall skies angelic crowds resound,?* 

‘ Hail! happy tenant of this favoured ground! ’. 
As then'unblemish’d, nought ignoble, base, 

Hefiles his structure, or portends disgrace. 


sen&ation, which is, as it were, the actual entrance of an idea 
into the understanding by the senses.’’ Locke’s Modes of 
Thinking. 

Or in the “similitude of God,” James iii, 9., that is, 
as to bis ^iritual part. See Genesis v, 1. 

Appendix No. 25. 

71 ** Por God created man to be imuiortel, and made him .l<> 
be an image of his own eternity.” Wisdom ii, S3. 

Appendix No. 26. 

Adam at his creation was invested with sovereign do¬ 
minion over earthly creaturelS, (see Genesis i, 2d.) which he 
lost by transgression; hut the second Adam recovered this by 
obedience, as stated in Psalm viii, 5—8. Matthew xxriii, 18. 
** All power is.given unto mein heaven and in earth/’ 

' At the creation of the world “the morning stars sang to-' 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” J<A^xxviii, 
7. “ The host of Heaven worshippeth thee.” Nehemiah ixf^. 
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Endow’d with every good, and means of joy. 

His gentle frame rests free from all alloy. 

Here ends the grand design.’® God orient,’® 
Pleased with His.Works, declares them excellent. 
Of man demanding but a slight return: 

‘ For me alone with reverend homage bum ! 


Though the labours of God wore ended, his ProTtdence 
w'as not at an end, nor his power, nor liis bounty; He merely 
rested, or terminated his design, because he had nothing more 
ro create; or, as Hughes expresses it, it was ** not a rest from 
weariness, but a voluntary cessation from the w'ork of crea- 
liop/’ God is not like the idols of Visbnoo in Hindoostan, 
who are laid down to rest and sleep during the day, if not too 
unwieldy to be moved. ** What a poor compliment,” says 
Ward, in bis " View of the Hindoos,’ “to a God*, that he wants* 
rest! ” ' 

:<> £‘« Xrue Orient” in MS,] This expression is taken from 
one of our old poets. Perhaps it is quaint, but it agrees with the 
language of Scripture, which is frequent in its allusions to the 
eastern quarter, particularly Isaiah xli, 2. 2o. “ Tire righteous 
man from the east. From the rising of the sun shall he call 
upon my name.” Ezekiel xliii, 3. “ And behold the glory of 
the God of Israel came from the way of the east, and his 
voice was like a noise of many waters, and the earth shined 
with his glory.” • And Matthew ii, 9. ** The' star which they 
saw in the east went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was.” * 
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To-morrow's rest designedly I give. 

That thou mayst worship, i'’ and eternal live ! 
To Him who made thee, ne'er forget to pray’ 
But holy keep the .sev'ntht® revohdng day ! 
All things are thine, save that forbidden tree. 
Its deadly fruit taste not —'t will ruin thee !’ 

Oh ! that that fruit' upon its tempting bough. 
Had hung untouch’d, inviolate till now! 

But soon, alas ! creation’s fairest part, 
Deceived by subtlety, laid bare his heart 


■^7 An ancient hcvitheu writer observes: “Homo ortus est 
ad Denm colendum.'^ Hut tbe remark admits^ of some quali* 
fication: God willed tliat ^he worship of roan should he the 
result of his own free-will, which is tiie only homage worthy 
of his Creator's accepl8n(^, not of a blind and necessary obe¬ 
dience. ' 

Appendix No. 27, 

It has been supposed that Adam and Eve were only one 
night in Paradise, so quick w'us tlieir disobedience, and so im¬ 
mediate tbe vengeance of God j whilst other commentators 
are of opinion that they fell and were expelled from Eden 
the very day of their creation. 

The wisdom of serpents is mentioned by our Saviour, 
Matthew x, 16. In Genesis iii, 1. they are stated to be more 
subtile than any beast of the field.’' 
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To sin original/' and marr’d the plan 
By Heaven design’d for happiness of manl 
Attempting, who forbidden things to know. 

Rived his whole soul, and caused all human woe.®® 

In fatal hour, when, by a sentence®’ just. 

The first transgressor sunk to pristine dust. 

In trespass dead, ®'‘ of innocence bereft. 

With scarce a sign of former grandeur left; 


Appendix No. 28. 

It ia singular that the Hebrew word Ennsh, which signi> 
fies fever, pain, or wretchedness, was not applied to man, till 
after his fall; nor is there any mention of thorns, until the 
same unhappy period. Hut God, in his mercy, has decreed 
anolherperiod, when “ Instead of *the thorn shall come up tlie 
fir>tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle* 
tree.'^ Isaiah Iv, 13. ♦. 

^ *• We had'the sentence of death in ourselves.’’ 2 Co¬ 
rinthians i, 9. 

“ Bead in trespasses and sins.” Kphesians ii, 1. t*ytha- 
goras, when any of his disciples were given up to sin and ex* 
coinmunicated, had a coffin placed where he used to sit in the 
tSNihool, thereby denoting that he was dead. St. Paul’s deota- 
ration, ** Who shall deliver me from the body of this death I ” 
is a farther illustration of this species of death, in which he 

B 
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A faded relic of that lovely prime. 

When reason shone with majesty sublime i 
When driven forth, fiom Eden’s tainted bowers, 
No more could Cheida,®* gadding,tend her flowers 
W^hen e’en the earliest sacrifice became 
Of reverence less a proof than sin-bred shame 


alludes to a most dreadful punishment of ancient times, that 
of fastening the body of one dead to the living malefactor, 
and lettiiig both consume, or petrify together. How horrible 
must be the nature of sin to chll forth such agonising illustra¬ 
tions ! In Austria the convicts are chained in pairs, and when 
one of them expires, the other is forced to drag the dead body 
about till sun-set, when, and not before, he is liberated from 
tbe corpse. 

® Three names are given to woman in the Old Testament, 
viz.: Nekebah, or female, to denote her sex. Aiseah, or Jaha, 
woman or wife, t* show Iher original relationship to man. 
Genesis ii, 23; and Chanvah or Chavnkf translated ** Eve, be¬ 
cause she was the mother of all living,” in the English version, 
but rendered Chaunah in Septusgint, to signify the hope of 
eterttil life through her, as death came by her. Genesis iii, 20. 

“ See Paradise Lost, Books iv. and v. wherein tbe delightful 
occupations of pruning trees or plants, tending flowers, and 
reforming arbours, are often alluded to. Also EVe’s beautiful 
farewell to her flowers, when about to quit Paradise, in BSek 
xi, beginning at ” O flowers,” &o. and ending at “fount.” 

"t Appendix No. 29. 

See Paradise Lost, Book iv. “Here was not guilty 
shame,” and ending at “ renounce.” 
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When, sever’d every tie which God had form’d. 
Crime heap’d on crime the sons of men®9 deform’d. 
By sin and deaths® engvdph’d, the guilty race 
Soon each primeval ornament deface; 

And quick the faculties reduced to nought. 
Supinely lose all semblances of thought. 

Her deepest slumbers torpid ignorance slept. 
Whilst banish’d reason melancholy wept. 

Eager to greet the first reviving sigh. 

And claim ^ain her wonted mastery. 

In depths beyond historic search S‘ involved, 

A darker age, a lengthen’d time, revolved. 


Appendix No. 30. 

90 ,1 Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men ; for that 
all have sinned.” “ Death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,” Romans v, 12. 14. The same chapter, 
.however, gives comfortable assurances of the redemption fr6m 
this sin and death unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ. 
Verse 15 to the end. 

*’ Appendix No. 31. 
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Ere man, awaking from this trance, began 
A Power superior to his own to scan. 

Without his.aid, the sun’s illuming ray 
Darken’d into shade, or brighten’d into day: 

The moon, from phase to phase, bestrode the night; 
The stars diffused their intermittent light...' 
Without his aid, the changeful seasons roll’d. 

Now laugh’d the spring, nowfrown’d the wintry cold. 
Despite his will, the thunder peal’d around. 

The forked lightnings flash’d along the ground j 
’The clouds pour'd forth on his defenceless head .9* 
The earth convulsive yawn’d beneath his tread; 
The wind in tempests roar’d, or whispers sigh’d : 
All nature’s agents hi4 restraint defied. 


The Egyptians, according th Diodorus Siculus, conceired 
that “ the first men were unable to find any thing convenient 
for life, live.d hardly, were naked, had neither house nor 
fire, and were utterly ignorant of cooked victuals.” ' Plntiirch 
observes that “ they lived for the most part naked, without 
beds, and without homes.” The first habitations of mankind 
were cabins, grottoes, or caves. Virgil says, that before Troy 
and P'ergamean citadels existed, man dwelt in the bottoms of 
valleys. Some of these early caverns exist at Ipsica, in Sicily, 
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Untaught to penetrate Supreme design, 

And deeming this malignant, that benign. 

By subtile artifice he tried to change 

Laws, wisely placed beyond his wayward range : 

Eternal laws, with chemic®^ potencc arm’d. 

Which mock’d his guidance, and his fears alarm’d. 


As hope deceived, thought’s broken chain, anew 
Link’d to a Cause,9* his sluggish genius drew; 
And, as this Cause could disappoint or fill. 

When wants beset, or ignorance cramp’d his will. 


and are described by Denon. GelUo, son of Cadus, firsi. in* 
vented mud buildings, taking tlie idea from a martin’s nest; 
-and I’lutarcb mentions cottages made of frame-work and inu<l. 
^<>urya1us and Flyperbius invented brick||i||||use.s. 

Sir William Hamilton, in Jus let^^BTto tbe Royal So¬ 
ciety, on volcanoes, lias demonstrated, that many of the revo¬ 
lutions, the effects of which are visible in different parts of 
the globe, are occasioned by absolute chemic processes ol 
nature. At tlie end of one of the letters he says : Active 
nature seems to bo constantly employed in composing, de¬ 
composing, and recomposing, but surely for all wise and bene¬ 
volent-purposes, though, perhaps, on a scale too great for our 
limited comprehensions.*’ The operations of this chemistry, 
though slow and successive, are yet sure, substantial, and 
surprising. 


Appendix No. 32. 
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Homage to its effects he blindly paid, 

Ardent or cold, as of its power afraid. 

An icy congelation boundi his soul. 

His mind degenerate held but faint controul. 
Nor graven idols, then, nor splendid fanes, 
Attracted worshippers from distant plains. ■ 

In open air, 9? and towards the eastern skies, S’* 
On tors, 99 his simple orisons arise. 

Yet self alone the crude devotion taught. 

With terror more, than pious reason, fraught 


^’rom this inductive germ, not innate seed, 
Sprang the first semblance of religious creed : 


Appendix NaPPf Appendix N o. 34. 

The usage of performing acta of worship in the open air, 
which was common to the earlier races of man, doubtless 
arose from an opinion, that it derogated from .the greatness of 
the Supreme Being, to confine him within close places, 
or covered temples. Milton, in his Paradise Lost, describes 
Adam and Eve as worshipping in the open air. 

“ When, at their sBady lodge arrived, both stood. 

Both turn’d, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both sky, and eartli, and heaven. 

And starry pole.” 

Appendix No.35. * Appendix No.36. •“’Appendix No.37. 
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And man, the autocrat, untutor’d yet. 

From mere externals did his notions get.' 

But, when the savage for the social state 
Time had exchanged, and amplified his fate. 
Increasing need extended means required. 
Agrarian cares inventive arts inspired. 

With these the planets so in union seem’d. 

That superstition each a godhead deem’d) 

And from the whole appear’d a complex scale 
Of gods ideal, powerless, and frail. 

Which wretched man, with vilest passions clad, 
Yet sought with cruel hecatombs*®* to glad. 
His worship, now, more regular became. 

And costly incense fed the altar’s flame. 


The earliest tribes of E^yf t are supposed to have been 
the first who abandoned n migratory, ornomade life, for social 
usages. 

Agriculture was the only art which originated, or existed, 
in man’s state of innocence ; other arts arose after the world 
was polluted with sin, of which men were the inventors ; but 
God himself invented agriculture, as is clearly shown by 
Genesis ii, 15. And the Lord God took the man. and 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it." 

Appendix No. 38. ***'* Appendix No. 39. 

105Thure calentarac, sertisquerecentibus liaiant,” (Virgil 
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Rites, too, methodical a priesthood*®® framed. 
And every orb a separate temple claim'd. *®t 


From Mamre's oaks,*®® in Hebron’s sacred vale. 
Where Abra’m’s prayers rose hallow’d on the gale. 


jEn. i.), which is a common practice amongst both the hea¬ 
then nations and Jews, though it appears, by Tnrious passa¬ 
ges in the Bible, that the horning of incense was by no means 
acceptable to God, except on altars before the Lord, as Solo¬ 
mon offered it, 1 Kings ix, 25, That burnt on high places 
was condemned as idolatrous, of which Solomon was guilty 
in his latter years, 1 Kings iii, 3. Amongst the Jews, no in¬ 
cense was to be burnt but by priests of the seed of Aaron, 
Numbers xvi, 40 ^ and it was for disobeying this injunction 
that Korah and his company were destroyed. The first men¬ 
tion of incense occurs in Exodus xxx, 8. which is directed 
to be burnt perpetually “ before the Lord.” 

The first priests were amongst the ancient Babylonians 
and Cuthites of ’CblSldafia, w hich example afterwards gave 
birth to magi, druids, brahmjfns, seers, dervishes, monks, and 
priests. 

The worship of the planets or Sabian idolatry is spoken 
of ill many parts of Scripture, particularly Deuteronomy iv, 
19.—Kings ivii, 16, xxi, 5. xxiii,5.—Chronicles xxxiii, 
3.—Jeremiah xix, 13.—Ezekiel vi, 4. 8,—Acts vii, 4‘^. xix, 27, 
This worship was the primitive religion of the Arabs. 

These were held in great veneration for a long time, and 
pilgrimages were made to them, down to the reign of Con¬ 
stantine* Under these oaks sprung the original sect of 
Druids. 
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The Druidsios came, by Hermio’s favouring smiles. 

Deceits-to prophesy, ensnare with wiles. 

Their graphic art, in symbols strange conceal’d, 

To vulgar eyes no mysteries reveal’d 
Of learning jealous, lest their reign should fade. 
They taught man’s faculties to retrograde > 

Which, ’snared by fraud, by a dumb faith enchain’d.. 
Brooded, o’er f(*fms, but no improvement gain’d ; 
Alike bewildering was their ritual code,"" 

Of sternest cruelty the drear abode. 

In words high-sounding, but in substance vain. 

It solved no doubt, it cured no mental pain. 

No ruddy fervours hail’d their gloomy lore ; 

No pharos pointed to a happier shore ; 

No lively feelings at their mhndatsfts sped 5 
No tie, but fearful awe, their vassals led; 

No buoyant hopes their ministration lent j 
No holy joys impassion’d breathings sent, 

“® Appendix No. 40. 

A prince, said to have been coeval with Abraham. I'rom 
the similarity of name, he might have beeii Hermes or Mer¬ 
cury, whom the Druids especially adored as a deity. 

‘o Appendix No. 41. Appendix No. 4S!. 
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To thaw the icebergs of the mental pole. 

And spread a healing halm throughout the soul; 
'E’en proud aspiring, dreading grim array. 

At superstition’s feet entrammell’d lay. 

To punish ready, slothful to approve. 

By terror awe, not by affection move. 

Morose, on earth the Druid’s eyes alight. 

Or, with fierce gaze, their votaries affright. 

In hoary lengths their plaited beards*''* descend, 

* And sullen echoes on their steps attend. 

Where, then, could dwell the radiated Ught, 

'That cheers our path, and guides our mortal flight: 
Where was the Gospei refuge, sure to last. 

To zest our future, that has smooth’d the past: 


>13 Upon the confines of Vaitland, in Germany, in a monas¬ 
tery, were found six ancient statues, which, on examination, 
were pronounced to be the figures of Druids. They were 
seven feet in height, barefooted, having their heads covered 
with a Greek hood, a scrip by their sides, and a heard de¬ 
scending from their nostrils, plaited out in two divisions to 
their middles. Their hands contained a book, and a Dioge¬ 
nes’ staff five feet in length. T’heir countenances were 
morose, and their eyes directed to the earth. 
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Ensanguined epoch! desolating age! 

To mark thy horrors is to stain the page ! 

See fraud corrupt, credulity debase. 

And slavish man his intellect disgrace! 
Stupendous rocks, from earth’s hard bdsom torn, 
To temples changed,*’* their natiye quarries scorn. 
Vasty in circles*** Shemim some pourtray, 
Uncouth resemblance to the solar ray. 

The winged healing Seraph **® others show. 

As, wide around, their convolutions grow. 

As oiled pillars,**’^ many ether cleave, 

Byfbrests hid,*’** whose shades the day-beams reave. 


"■> Appendix No. 4;}. I *'•> Appendix No. 14. 

Appendix No. 4.o. "■* Appendix No. 44>. 

Quintus Cicero, who was with Julius Caesar, when he 
invaded Britain, writing to his brother Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
thus describes one of the Druidical temples, which be saw 
erected, and which was dedicated to Apollo. " The temples 
of the Britons are raised in the depths of the-woods, and con¬ 
structed in a circular form, with obelisks of stone, over which 
are imposts of huge dimensions, untouched by the chisel,'' 
which, be adds, “ were rolled up an inclined plane of solid 
earth to their several places under the direction of the high- 
priest.” A grove or forest, surrounding the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, is most forcibly described by Lucan, in his Phar- 
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Then, too, the Logan,^^? poised on some tall height 
Compliant rock’d its oscillating weight; 

And as it trembled, an appalling sound 
Of hollow murmurs stirr’d the holy ground. 

Nor awed the Tolmen’^o less, with gesture proud, 
By Celtic jugglers, pierced to daunt the crowd ; 

To cure disease, or from defilement clear, 

And private gain exact from public fear. 


*Ages have past, and, still, these works defy 
Time’s rough despite, and food foi* thought supply. 
In solemn wonder, and with mute surprise. 

We view their olden tints, gigantic size ^ 

But, whilst we look, hdw few by looking thrive. 

Or, from the massy remnants good derive! 


salia, 1. iii,399—425. Of which Maurice givesa'fine translation, 
in his Indian Antiquities, V. ri, 104, 105. The first grove,re« 
corded in Scripture, was planted by Ahrahain in Beersheba, 
where he called on the name of the Lord. Genesis xxi, liS. 
The Jews, however, having applied groves to idolatrous pur> 
poses, were afterwards directed not to plant near unto the 
altar of the Lord their God. 

Appendix No. 47. Appendix No-4fi, 
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For, though we wonder, mindless as the stone 
Will be our wonder, if no pious tone 
Draw from the scene a recompenee amain. 

And reap more cause for triumph, than for pain. 
Weak minds these rugged structures may appal 
But, loftier ones, with gratitude, recal 
Tlie Gospel mercies of the Eternal All; 

Behold with pity, and disdain to laud 
Such lasting proofs of sacerdotal fraud. 


Nor rolls inspired as then, nor Living Book,^*' 

The wily schemes of pagan zealots shook ; 
Uncheering and uucheer’d, in blood and fire,’-"* 
Religion dealt the sword,^or lit the pyre,’-” 
Moloch’”'* which, blazing hi^h, with shrieks appeased 
And dying groans, heard oft'by demons’”^ pleased. 


*** Phillppitins iv, 3. and Revelation xx, 12. wherein, under 
the emphatic name of the "Book of Lilfe,’' the Gospel of 
.lesus Christ is alluded to. " The people of tlie Book,” is » 
title frequently conferred by the MahomeUaus on Christians 
and Jews.—May they both live to deserve it! 

Appendix No. 49. '**'3 Appendix No. 5l>. 

Appendix No. 5l. 

Itis evident, from Psalm evi, 37, 38. they sacrificed 
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But could that era claim such deeds its own r 
No. Later times the selfsame crimes have known. 
Too oft have Christians persecuting sought 
To bridle faith, and tyrannize o’er thought.'"® 
Envenom’d bigotry, by deadly stake, 

Woidd force belief, the scorching faggot make 
The only limit ’twixt the right and wrong j 
Forcing with hateful tests the wretched throng ! 

Another era met the scythe of time. 

Stain’d e’en with fouler blots, ambdeeiier crime. 
Diverging wider from right reason’s source. 

To scenes of grossest kind man had recourse. 

For, not content to wrong the Lord above, 

And alienate to senselelbs srods his love; 


their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed lunocAit 
blood, even the blood of their sons and oftheir daughters") and 
other parte of Scripture, that sacrifices were made to evil de¬ 
mons. The pleasure supposed to be derived by them, on 
these occasions, appears by Lucan's Pharsalia, 1. i, 4:19. 

Immitis placatur sanguine diro Theutates" (the Egyptian 
God Thoth or Taut). * 
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To woo the sun,and, prostrate on the sand. 
Salute the queen of heaven, i*® with his hand; 

He dead men deified,i^9 and dust endear’d. 

By carved tokens to their memory rear’d. 

Solely to planets and to manes, now. 

Religion proiter’d the unholy vow. 

Demanded these the attributes, the names. 

To God peculiar, with irreverent claims; 

Till time, enlarging, in its hasty flight. 

This base defection from the rule of right. 

With vapours shrouded Jah’s unrivalTd throne, 
And left idolatry to grope alone. 

Strange! Grod existed, but could no where find 
His best of temples, a conveyted mind; 

Though only He could save, yet, bent on wrong, 
Man, mad, would superstition's reign prolong ■, 
And though on Heaven each precious blessing hung. 
Spurn’d was the Fountain, whence such goodness 
sprung. 
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Where statutes awe not, and no laws confine. 
Who shall the bounds of liberty define ? 

The human soul, set once from reason free, 

No impulse follows, but its own decree, 

And, quenching powers, celestially imprest. 
Pure worship exiles from the rebel breast. 

Treasures of 2 >ain these baneful errors co.st; 

For man, through Satan, to his Maker lost. 
With eye averted, right and wrong confounds, 
And seeks, but seeks in vain, tenacious grounds 
For what or reverence gave, or terror dealt; 
Though adoration, still, instinctive knelt. 
Owning allegiance to Some high Behest, 
Unconscious whence ill came, or whither prest: 
Nor motive knew to good, nor dread of ill. 

Save-what depended on a priesthood’s will. 

And when its hosts mythology array’d. 

In many shapes, to temjrt, misguide, degrade. 
Though art itself exposed, yet pompous glare 
Made error wisdom seem, and vice look fair j 
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And as it blazed, with broad mephitic beam. 

Folly and guilt commix’d, in turbid stream. 

Where passions hector, sin augments its size ; 

At their command each standard virtue dies. 
Fevers infectious rack each bursting vein. 
Compelling reason to resign the rein. 

The trophies, thus, from Onk Eternal won. 
Pollution urged to be the more undone. 

’Twas not enough the soul deaf gods Should prize, 
Trick’d out in titles, stolen e’en from the skies : 
But, from itf centre borne, in refluent lines, 

To gods i’* it magnified their names, their signs : 
Signs ta’qu from earth, the waters, and the air. 

To furnish objects for its ethiiic care : 

A beetle,*’*- bird,*-*® a serpent, *®* or a tree,*®^ 

In turn, became a cherish’d deity. 
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Nay, all withiu this world«eaeircling mound, 

Some t 3 rpe presented, or some homage found. 

E’en human evils,*’t which no rites combined, 
Worshipp’d as gods, were petted to be kind. 

E’en nature’s elements,^* with life endued 
And form divine, a godlike track pursued ; 

Sages conceiving the majestic whole 
A thing too arduous for one god’s controid j’ h- 
That powers distincV"*® to form that whole, combined, 
(Resting at second cause, to primal blind) 

And thence assuming, that, with means exact. 

As wrought volition, could each godh^d act. 

Yet, still, referr’d to coetemal fate,*** 

'Their highest gods a wiU superior wait; 

All privilege denied,*!® except to grant 
Or wealth desired, dr food for daily want. 
Consulted oft, yet oftener far reviled. 

And weak, or strong, as omens**’ frown’d, or smiled. 


*3® Appendix No. 62. 
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With humbler gods, next, superstition strove 
To fill or cloud, or stream, or rock, or grove : 
Demons and geni,‘“ by chimeras bred. 

To stupe the brain, excite a childish dread: 

As if the God, who nature’s self had made. 

Setting at nought all, but mechanic aid. 

Could, in His wisdom, magic beings need. 

To further laws Omnipotence decreed! 

Could not, alone. His every wish select. 

Insure His purpose. His design effect! 

Prime moving Cause ! He, doubtless, influence 
yields 

To instruments, whilst sovereign power He wields: 
But separate governance He ’^1 ne’er permit. 
Directing all by supervision fit. 

Solely ’tis His to regulate, contrive, , 

As all effects from Him their force derive. 

Soul op aei, things ! His-attributes disperse 
Their silent orders through the universe. 
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Man, still unworthy of that sabbath rest, 

Which God reserves for those, who love Him best, 
And fallen, yet heedless of tbe dizzy fall. 

Nor feels, nor estimates the All in All : 

But, callous grown, from sin to sin proceeds, 
Tlirough a dank vale of deleterious weeds; 

Passive to such, as would his steps direct; 

A renegade from God in intellect! 

For virtue, wisdom, then, no suppliant pray'd; 
Priests crafty hid them each, in vain parade : 
Wheedling, with feigned tales, man’s credent ear. 
And doubtful making the pure truth apiiear. 

Then oracles obscure in riddles spoke. 

Or from the wood, or from the cavem’4 smoke. 
Then true religion, bjl the fake proscribed. 

Saw crimes or worsliipp’d, or to fate ascribed. 
Lascivious orgies,’"*® festivals, and plays. 

Fill'd up the measure «f man’s number’d days; 
Without one moral curb, or holy friend. 

To chide his passions, or his soul amend. 
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Whilst thus, in labyrinths, man’s lawless view ^ 
Wander’d aloof from every helpful clew j 
W^'hilst rank mythology all sense beguiles. 

And wastes itself in building heathen piles ; 
Corrupt and impious stimulants inflame. 

Religion burying in a midnight shame ; 

Insulted truth, from leprous error, flics. 

And, quitting earth, reseeks her placid skies. 

God tried to nurture, but man’s loathing ear, 

To truths impervious, no truth would hear. 

His mind incurable rejected light; 

His soul would grovel in the caves of night. 

Cold to the dictates of in-dwelling powers. 

No Day-star lured his thoughts to brighter hours. 
Hiding devotion in a gelid breast. 

He roved, an outcast, with no place of rest. 

At the set time, when, in her lowest wane. 

Prone reason stoop’d to fooleries insane j 
When an encroaching fiend, with jealous hate. 
Delinquent man had dl-iven to wretched state. 
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The Triune Blossom,**® holy, pure, and fair. 
Burst from the root of unrestrain’d despair. 

And breathing mercy, love, and grace aroimd, 
Gently the chains of outlaw’d man unbound. 

From elder times, this promised door of hope. 
Predicting seers **t announced, in sacred trope; 

* And each event, from man’s o’erclouded dawn, 
Confirm’d the covenant with our patriarcks 
drawn. 

Urged by commands all natures must obey. 
Apostate Priests to our High Priest give way. 
And e’en the dead confess his embassy! 
Redemption ! at thy call, the flame ravived. 
Dormant so long, lAit which man’s wreck sur¬ 
vived! 

In silence didst thou God’s compassion crown, 

And rear the deathless Plant of high renown ! 
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Smit with the word of truth, man bums at length. 
Grows with its growth, and strengthens with its 
strength : 

Eden again delicious blooms for man : 

Christ gain’d the triumph ! God ordain’d the plan! 


END OE BOOK THE FIRST. 
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QONTENTS OF BOOK II. 

Africa readily embraces the truth—Perseveres in it for 
seven •centuries, when, being conquered by the ^bmus, 
she espouses Mahommedism—^Apostrophe to this religion— 
Africa not the only apostate—Europe surrenders herself to 
deplorable errors—^Notice of them—Intellectual and other 
excellencies of Christianity—Confirmed by a high example 
—Motives for imitating it—Difficulty of comprehending 
some parts of the So-iptures no excuse for disbelief or 
ridicule—God, their aiKhor, inc^able of deception—Na¬ 
ture too possesses mysteries, but J^er whole, like the Scrip¬ 
tures, sublime, beautiful, and consistent—Precarious state 
of man in this world incompatible with perfect knowledge, 
which might both annul his gratitude to God, and take 
away his hopes beyond the grave—Sublunary knowledge 
therefore wisely limited and dependent—Enough imparted 
to exercise faith, console sorrow, guide in the right "J^th, 
and create resignation’to God’s holy will—Faith alone in- 
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sufficient for salvation-^Refiections on this doctrine~^7&ith 
send ^od works must combine, yet both united cannot, .of. 
themselves> ensure salvation—Gxace must attend them—• 
Hie rei’mrd still uncertain in this life—^The harvest must 
ripen in another—No man immaculate—Goodness does not 
consist solely in the absence of vice—Self-will jnust be sub*- 
dued, and rebellious thoughts—Impious to assert that 
God limits his mercy to the self-iighteous—Gk>d justffied 
in trying pur faith and fortitude—Impotency of human rea¬ 
son without Divine aid—Misery of the free-tiiinker—Reve¬ 
lation alone can instruct and bless—Modem philosophy— ' 
Its disastrous effects. 
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Benighted Africa, wth quick belief. 

The Ransom heard, embraced the bland relief; 
Full willing turn’d she. to a faithful God, 

Espoused the truth, and as a fieeman trod. 

But chilling time allay’d this fervent glow. 

Relax’d her faith e!',n like a treacherous bow. 

By Moslems vanquish’d botbi in laws and arms. 

No more she prized the pure religion’s charms: 

But walk’d in error, powerless bespoke 

Thq Koran’s * bondage with the tyrant’s yoke. 

To ignorance a prey, the blinded sotd. 

Erratic staggering to a carnal goal. 

Appendix No. 7’4. Appendix No. 75. 

* The populsj, not vhe correct pronnndiation of this, word 
Kur’Sn, ^ I ji, has, for the sake of euphony, been retained in 
the text.—T. S. B. 
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Eternal life distorts to amorous bliss. 

And reckons paradise the honri’s kiss. 

Distemper’d phantasy, satanic spell! 

With thee what soothing consolations dwell ? 
O’er soils where nature’s hand, in lavish showers 
The grand, the beautiful, the moral pours. 

Thy scowling frowns destroy each bliss terrene. 
And, like the upas, sterilize the scene! 

The mental atmosphere, with poison fill’d, 

(Each virtue blighted, and each feeling chill’d,) 
Repulsive checks the day-spring from on high. 
And nips all sources of fertility! 

Oh, blasphemy! ’tis'thine, with vampire wing. 
To fan repose, then ^frike the piercing sting j 
To draw the life-bliJod from the senseless heart. 
And sin and death commix with subtile art! 
Typhonian cheat, must'Afric ever feel 
Thy iron grasp, thy interposing steel ? 
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From dreams fallacious must she ne’er awake 
'To Gospel liberty, whosfi pinions shake 
Streams of enrichment on Evropa's ground. 
Wherein ‘all riches and all grace abound ? 

Wilt thou for ever palsy half the earth. 

Thy hirelings famish in a land of dearth ? 

Spirit of slumbej, haste and disappear ! 

Afric, again thy wonted Christ revere! 

Yet, not alone to Afiric was confined 
This wretched failure of the spell-bound mind : 
Europe the saintly x^aths of truth defiled 
With innovating creeds, as madly wild. 
With shiftings oft, too volatile^ to stay 

i 

In one appointed track, one fcounsell’d wny. 
Sectarian heresy frenetic raves. 

Or anathemas hurls, or loathsome waves : 
Engrain’d with hate, her douht-creating wand 
Now wounds the Lamb with sacrilegious band ; 
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im errors nnmeroas all plabs confodnd. 

The truth eclipse, and proiftrate moral bound. 

If ancient Rome lust venerated saw. 

And reverence given to unbridled law j 
If Athens wickedness could sacred deem. 

And think^its worship a becoming theme; 

Though damning facts might lurk within the breast. 
And conscience know such pardon was a jest. 
With power infallible, the papal seer 
Could crimes absolve, with pardon sinners cheer. 
Their every sin determined had its price. 

And scandal bribes compounded to entice : 

Then penance future wickedness contrived. 

And shrived for sin, ^t siimed again and shrived : 
Then cloister’d priestcraft more increased its fame 
By appetite for wealth, than zeal to blame: 

Then saintly relics more than prayers avail’d. 
Monastic show and subtilty prevail’d. 
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And far from holy.trath religion strays. 
Entangled, stumbling on forbidden ways! 

From superstitious vanities the soul 
To plan consummate bids its vision roll. 

’Tis not alone in intellectual stores. 

That Christianity i®’ up-towering soars. 

For, as an institute, she reigns supreme 
To teach, to bless, to comfort, and redeem 
Warm to the heart, from ostentation clear. 
Attired in simple truth her rules appear. 

No artful sophistries her schemes perplex; 

• 

No vain adornments frivolize her sex > 

No venal lavislmoss her laws demand. 

No rigid tasks enjoin, no harsn command. 

Plain though the garb, in which these laws appeal. 
Sublime they speak, and salutary heal. 

Her basis admirable, within its .span. 

All good includes, and happiness of man ■ 
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Each virtue Counting, numbering every grace. 
That stamps our birth, or dignifies our race.- 

Yet not alone her precepts virtue teach; 

A high Example, passing man’s feint reach. 
Which philosophic calmness erst has fired. 
And e’en idolaters has oft inspired. 

In living vigour, to the world confess’d. 
Resistless penetrates the flinty breast. 

And stimulating lures it to be blest. 

This wdl displays, and added strength bestows 
On what by scrutiny the clearer grows : 
Refines each gross- proclivity of thought, 

■ Whilst leading on the joys by Jesus bought; 
Recalling wanderinglman within the pale 
Of true belief, from'error’s misty vale. 

This pleads the taste for converse with above > 
Desire attracts to aid the source of love: 

By faith, in all His Goodness has reveal’d; 

By hope, in all His Wisdom has conceal’d; 
With gratefulness for all His mercy gave: 
Confess’d when Christ, all-powerful to save. 
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Forfeit was pent, chastising sin, in clay. 

To wipe the tears of penitents away. 

And calm their terrors at the final day: 
From certain confidence that God is just. 
Our only refuge is in Him to trust. 

Thus, in all forms; or wholesome, or refined. 
The Christian plan assists the fervent mind : 
To truth embodied, in superior mould 
To pearls of price, or treasury of gold. 
Where perfect wisdom mercies sure combine 
To adorn each word, and vivify each line. 

Should some parts, past elucidation, shade. 
The critic baffle, or the clown evade. 

Shall analysing fools, blind n*oles, decry, • 
Because the whole they cannot there descry ? 
Disproof is hard, ’tis easy to deny; 

Or only credit part, the rest reject. 

Since man’s dim insight cannot all detect ? 
Shall total ignorance ken each truth occult. 
Or probe dull emptiness the Ml result ? 
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Our thoughts, O God, shall we compare with Thine 
How Thy high ways can insect man define ? 

If part be clear, on other parts rely: 

Would God descend to propagate a lie 
To outward facts intrinsic proof appeals: 
Consistency throughout .hermetic seals. 

God’s will disclosed, convinced, have understood. 
And, time forepast, obey’d the wise and good. 
From Him comes all, though some may art elude: 
‘ Thus it is written,’ stops incertitude : 

' Great is the mystery of godliness;’ 

And even angels, midst their happiness. 

Into redemption sedulously look. 

And scan the pages of the Sacred Book. 

Nature her mysteri^ possesses too. 

And wisely God contracts our earthly view. 

Where is the man, who can decypher well 
Her varied parts, and all her secrets tell ? 
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Yet, like llie Scriptures, beautiful, sublime. 
Coherent is her whole, in every clime : 
Harmonious order all, complete design. 

Accordant with economy divine, i*® 

The more, in both, we ’d disentangle light. 

The end is one—all is exact and right. 

What, if from intellect, no present bar 
The soul’s undying hopes removed afar ? 

If man knew aU, ere he deserve to know. 
Dependent ardour soon would cease to glow; 

The creature with his Maker would dispute,' 

The voice of gratitude be whollye^ute. 

Were man but master of the powers of Fate, 

More did he know, than suits Riis present state. 
What bliss beyond the grave w.nuld then, elate ? 
Would knowledge aught retard that certain bourn, 

t. • ‘ • 

■Whither all mortals pass, to joy or mourn ? 

We’re happ’ly doom’d to live unsated here. 
Fruitless to wish, to idly shed the tear: 
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A Step divides the living from the dead, • 

Our fleeting life hangs only by a thread! 

What is our dwelling here ?—A narrow range. 
Where nought is perfect, nought where lasts but 

change. ^57 

Search ye the realms of mind since time began. 

In vain ye seek illimitable man ; 

In e’en his boasted choice of good or ill. 
Accountable he crawls, and ever will. 

Wise as Himself mankind God would not make, 
Lest the foundations of the world might shake; 
And, therefore, to our view. He wise displays. 

As through a glas?, His nature, works, and ways : 
And yet His Goodnes • docs not .scanty dole 
What faith may exe^ise, or grief console . 

Enough we know ^ g^ide the wantlering mind ; 
Enough to make the froward will resign’d : 

God gives, and sanctifies the blessings given. 

And man, when guilty, is by ftee-will'“ driven. 
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God is beneficent, but man repays 
The debt of gratitude with lukewarm praise. 
Ere the frail tenant of this spacious hall 
Dare to approach the Holiest of all, 

A cleansing influence his soul must purge, 

And faith unblamable emotions urge. 
Emmanuel’s blood, shed on the tragic cross, 
Ilis tears must wash away, retrieve his loss. 

But faith alone will not the acme reach. 

By Jesus taught His ministers should teach. 
Wrong faith in darkness fancies piercing light, 
Self-righteous vaunts its motives are upright. 
Strict to the letter, to the spirit tame, 

A sublimated faith is but a rfcme; 

And neutralizes that eiidearin!|" tie. 

Which binds religion to morality. 

It fosters pride, proscribes each generous bent. 
Engrossing Christ, as if pre-eminent; 

Wise in conceit, esteems its own career 
• The faultless way, to others’ faults austere. 
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As saints it worships those whom sins bedew 
Calls these regenerate who are bom anew j 
Trades in rehgion, at pretension’s mart. 

And, needing virtue, apes its counterpart. 

But looks high-minded, eyelids unbenign. 

Of lusts discarded sure are not the sign. 

God tries the heart,—to Him revealed lie 
.Qur inmost parts, and nought escapes His eye. 
Imputed virtue, wrapp’d in glossy dress, 

. May pharisaie soothe with brief success : 
Self-flattering plaudits may susurrant rise. 

And tempt the bosom to false paradise} 

Trae faith, exempt'from hypocritic stains. 

Works as it rules,—-God’s graee by acts obtains. 
Rehgion, reason, witljione voice assert 
Faith’s &uitless wiwout works,*®!) and quite inert. 
Do rushes spring to life devoid of mire ? 

Or, but in water, dods the flag respire ? 

In multitude of wotjfls abortive lost. 

Such faith’s a wintry sunbeam on the frost, ' 
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‘ A fire not blown,’ a thing made up of air, ' 

A futile service, worn by practice bare, 

A goodness negative that feeds on wind. 

And leaves the needful nutriment behind. 

From ties to moral law could faitlrset free. 

Vice would be bold, and truth nonentity; 

God magnifies the law by sure degrees. 

Strengthens weak hands, sustains the feeble knees. 
Acts form conjoin’d with faith that healthfal flame,. 
Which makes religion glow, devoid of blame; 

And to her precepts a consistenee gives. 

That lives where life’ is bliss, for ever lives. 

• 

Grace without goodness none, safre fools, expect 
Who Christ pursues must swerye in no respect; 
Facile the faithful mind percei\|.'S His rules. 

As truths magnetic draw, not juggling schools. 

Neither will empty works alone supply 
What pleases Him, who meted out the sky. 

To .grace they look, there the criterion fix, 

■Where hope unseen and godly sorrow mix. 
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And let not piety its fitful flight 
Take for the engrafted word, but, strong in 
might. 

Let, perfected by works, adoption, grace. 

Faith, staid by ^Rider mercy, win the race. 

With humble diffidence the truly wise 
.Blend faitli with works, through grace attempt the 
prize : 

Or moralists of works in vain will boast. 

And wander outcasts on the Christian coast. 

Thrice bless’d and haj)^ are the chosen few. 
Through good and ill report, whose steadfast view. 
Can follow Christ^ whatever ills pertain. 

And Satan shun, uijhecding worldly gain. 

May such example^to mankind partake 
A richer heritage^ for Jesus’ sake, 

Thau ostentatious |ievotees can buy 
By faithless worksj or graceless piety. 

Still, oft the race shall disappoint the swift. 

Heroic strength oft miss the laurell’d gift. 
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Another world the harvest must mature : 
Free-will in this may sow, but nought ensure. 
No virtues ripen in this chilly time: 

They seek a purer and more genial clime. 

Nor wisdom, beauty, courage, riches, skill. 
Can aught avail to save,—but God’s high will. 
Null in themselves alone are faith and deeds: 
A penitence sincere the Almighty heeds. 

The keenest faith is lifeless in the besst: 
Legions of works real worth do not attest. 
Pregnant with secret faults, clandestine sins, 
l^ho, e’er immaculate, his freedom wins ? 
Though canopied by acts man ’s4)ut a man, 
Whose every action is unsound in plan : 
Corrupting baits his pliant he^t entwine. 

And goodness immolate at Satan’s.shrine. 
None, save by grace, the spirit can retain j 
None, save by energy, can triumph gain: 

Still despotizing sin benumbs the brain.* 
Virtue of more than absent vice consists: 

Few are the victors in her. arduous lists. 
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The strong man, in his palace arm’d, b^tows 
No thought on secret harm, or open foes : 

A stronger than himself invades his hold. 

And proves the boaster impotently bold : 

His treasures vanish, and his armoin- bright 
Fallacious sheds no more a borrow’d light. 
Low in the dust its tarnish’d fragments lie, 

. The abject tokens of self-flattery. 

If thou wouldst conquer, first thyself subdue ; 
Licentious thoughts repel: to truth be true. 

Yet God ne’er pardons, puritans oft say. 

The legates -save Jls of the perfect way ! 

Oh ! blind religioni!s?ts! then feel despair! 

All things but hypj^.;rites his mercies share j 
’Tis scarcely wqrse to own no God at all 
Than call the King of Heaven tyrannical. 

This idle hope of sophistry must die. 

It stands excepted in God’s amnesty. 

Who in the valley of decision tread, 

■ And isle' of innocence, are safe from dread. 
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If, on their pilgrimage, success await. 

Ne'er shall their minds prosperity elate. 

If vex’d their progress be with grievous ill. 
Prompt, from the mass of woes, their good distil. 
Complacent, mid life’s ever-changing guise; 

They deem all ills as blessings in disguise; 

And firm in patience pure their souls abide, 
Recldess what persecution may betide. 

But some in Reason singly would confide. 

The Scriptures slighting, her unerring guide ; 

On her their undivided praise bestoiw. 

Without a God, or teacher, priest,)or law. 

This is the light of glow-worms to prefer 
To the bright mid-day sun,—in light to err. 

If r^on only unassisted rule. 

What then is man ?—A deicide, a fool. 

The arrows, first, of doubt, perplexing wound. 
And, needing strength, in sophistry abound : 

The sceptic mind, next, piety condemns. 

At retribution laughs, and Christ contemns: 
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Forsaken roves from bad to worse extremes ;* 
Forswearing God, at last it God blasphemes. 
Let boasting infidels their God provoke,. . 
Perdition dare, and brave the avenging stroke 
How bold soe’er such impious reason soar, 
What wisdom can it reach it should adore ? 
The spirit, harassed, fainting pants to know 
Some standard point of happiness below. 

Her dream has ceased,—no longer hope elates 
Sickness infects unseen, and death awaits j 
But ’tis not sleep.—The worm that never dies 
Encoils the camter’d soul: the open’d eyes. 

As now unveil’dji behold revenging ire. 

And read guilt’s s'i^ntence in ' eternal fire.’ 

' ,V 

Knowledge alone can Revelation give. 

Of what must truly bless and teach to live. 
Can reason intercede for damning sin ? 

Can free inquiry endless freedom win ? 

Ideas sophistic, deck’d in dazzling phrase. 

May deist charm, besotted atheist craze : 
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Do these avail to profit, help, or bless ? 

Still reason pines for wisdom’s soft caress : 

And finds, like alchemists, who wealth destroy 
In labours vain, false treasures to enjoy. 

That utter ruin all such schemes attend. 

As life do not by Christian graces mend. 

Oh! when philosophy promethean dared 
To raise a goddess which all nations scared. 
Trampled on God, call’d death eternal sleep. 
And le^’cll’d all, at one terrific sweep. 

Life without dignity, unsolaced death. 

Betray’d the falsehood in each trembling breath. 
Say, woe-worn Europe, how, in'iater years. 
Rush’d o’er thy fields a flood sanguine tears! 
How busy mockers steep’d in sin and guilt. 
Confused with false conceits, and theories built. 
Which, intercepting, dimm’d the mental eye. 
And choked with tares the seeds of piety! 

Still to exist, till Providence destroy 
'These banes and scourges of all holy joy! 
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Life Reason is and good, or death and ill 
A blessing, or a curse, as prompts the will: 
Sever’d from Truth she forms perpetual strife j 
But 'Wisdom’s well-spring is tl.e Spring of Life. 


END OF BOOK THE SECOND. 
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When shall the planetary mind surcease 
Astray to roam ? Oh ! when, in sacred peace. 
No more bewilder'd, shall it circulate. 

With other systems, round the Uncreate? 
All by one common principle constrain’d. 

All by the same connecting tie sustain'd? 
What, if their motions vary |n degree, 

7 

Their origin’s the same, or ought to be. 
Shades of opinion may our faiths divide. 

Yet all can on the Christian base reside. 

And the same spirit o'er the whole preside. 

If, erring man his darkness would dispel. 
Escape the t3rranny of bosom’d hell. 
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If, to the eternal hills he would aspire. 

To light a spark that never will expire. 

Let Christianity his bosom fii;e! 

Who values excellence must not refrain 
From studying that which may his object gain. 
Who seeks shall find} for God compassion takes 
On him who Jacob’s star his beacon makes. 

God’s worship is the homage of the heart, 

An homage all, if willing, can impart. 

Then search the Scriptures, where transceiidant 
shine 

Emphatic truth, munificence divine. 

Whene’er in doubt, their lessons make your guide, 
And, in their practice, faith, and fear, abide. 

Here, when disloyal jiassions gather force, 

Man finds a safe, a sure, a swift resource • 

Here, when with gloom some dusky hour assails, 

A nerve of joy is strung, that never fails. 

Oh, Rock of Ages ! from thy fount distil 
The precious balm to cure oppressive ill. 
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The perfect health that fortifies the breast. 

And soothes the stricken penitent to rest! 

Oh, Shield of Help! by gracious Heaven de¬ 
sign’d 

To kindle docile fervours in the mind. 

To’rescue man from servitude of sense. 

And. emulation point to Excellence, 

Oh ! why so long, on all mankind bestow’d. 

In partial botmds, hast thou restricted flow’d ? 

Oh, Plague of Death ! must Europe chiefly 
know 

Those trutlis wherewith all human kind shohld 
glow ? 

The fane Mahommedan, the ^intly shrine. 

Mid countless millions still profanely shine ’ 
■Whilst genuine mercy, won by Jesus’ blood. 

By them is neither prized nor understood ? 
Through thee we, favour’d, drink of Wisdom’s 
streaips; 

Whilst they repose in brutalizing dreams ; 
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Dreams, like the gossamer, on air'upbome, 
Whose flimsy threads by every wind are torn. 

If ye survey the chance-begotten lores 
That foster ignorance, on other shores. 

Save soul-debasing creeds, what else is seen ' 
Impostures knavish of enticing mien. 
Pompous futilities, and baseless things, 
Unbless'd by Wisdom’s sanctifying wings ' 

No truths persuade, no eertaiuti’es invite. 

The strayed no Revelation guides aright ■. 
Infuriate bigotry the spirit chills. 

And apathy to all, but self, instils. 

Far led by specious «jodes perception strays. 
Nor heeds its distance from severer ways : 
Headlong it wanders, with untutor’d paco. 
And, unconverted, hates the work of grace. 
Shorn of its power, the intellectual pride. 

Less fit the truth to know than error hide. 

For virtue substitutes external show. 

For reverence feigns, an artificial glowj 
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Instead of lamb-like peace without alloy. 

Seraphic hope, and everlasting joy. 

Trifles of time and sense insatiate grasps. 

And for reality a shadow clasps. 

Oh, ‘ Lord our Righteou.sness,’ beyond all praise. 
Wise and unsearchable in all thy ways. 

Whose word, and will, and mercy could transmute 
To ' bread of life ’ each wrathful attribute. 

When shall the tendrils of One Parent Vine 
Tlie world encircle, every land entwine ? 

Earth’s folded kindreds, when, restored to health, 
In faith confederate, form One Commonwealth ? 
Thy certain oath, to no one ra^.c confined. 

Truth, hope, salvation, proffers to mankind. 

‘ Shepherd OF Souls,’ man’s e’er-enduring friend, 
Of love the source, the centre, and the end: 

Sole Fount of Knowledge, in all breasts engraft 
Thy cleansing word,—oh, speed thy ‘pohsh’dshaftl’ 
Lead on to Bethlehem, each heart imbend 
To Christian discipline, with grace befriend! 
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The tenor of thy laws let reason scan. 

Their self-apparent truths app,ly to man : 

And when the unlicensed, weak, unstable soul 
Rebellion adds to sin, oh, make her whole 

Entrench’d in prejudice, yet sophists say, 

‘ Why haste the progress of Christ’s wider .sway • 
Why from deceptive haze man's mind release 
■Wliy ope to heathen realms the gates of peace ? 
Oh, void of counsel, enemies to light. 

Zealous for sin and death’s e’erlasting night. 

Who eyes have yet to see, and ears to hear, 
Without or seeing eye, or audient ear. 

Cease your unhalloi'’d course; no more retard. 
With circumscribing arts, God's h.»gh regard! 

‘ Go forth,’ Messiah cries, ‘my Gospel jJreaeh. 
To every soul in habitable reach.’ 

Raise every valley, cover every hill. 

And earth's whole space with fruitful blossom.s fill 
Oh ! that, as spreads the wide immeasured sea. 
May Christ’s pure waters universal be ! 
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•Oh! may, the same as day’s fafulgent orb. 

His mighty glories meaner lights absorb! 

Severe the task, but godly is the aim. 

That would from error infidels reclaim. 

And brave is he, who, at religion's cedi. 

Can leave his kindred, country, friends, and all 
To tread, with way-worn feet, barbaric sods. 

To free their hordes from Superstition’s toils ; 

To trace the midnight brake, the dark defile. 

And in the face of death and danger smile; 

To climb the precipice by lightning reiit; 

■ To dare the sand’s indefinite extent; 

To stand exposed, midst culminating beams; 

To ford the eddies of impetuois streams , 

To war with beasts, and every step dispute: 

To cope with man insensate as the brute; 

Oft without place to rest the aching head. 

While, from the scorching waste revolts the 
tread; 
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More than these perils must that man endure. 
Who of their blindness heathen tribes wonld cure. 
And yet, where courage takes the better side. 

In deserts vast, midst torrents foaming wide, 
Faiih is the antidote, and God the guide. 

In vain her arts inglorious ease employs. 

To fix his mind on perishable toys ; . 

Threatens with danger, and recalls, the while. 

The joys of home, that might his hours beguile, 
The secular delights of quiet life. 

The plumed honours of ambitious strife ; 

Nor him from constancy shall aught allure. 

Who looks to futur^ state, with conscience pure : 
Him nor the lurking Syrtes of the main. 

Nor tropic suns, thpt parch Nigritia’s plain ; 

Him nor the monsters of Gaora’s tide. 

Nor prowling beasts, that roam Sahdrah wide 1 
Nor him the bigotry of Maurisb foes 
Can awe, who on the holy errand goes. 
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The Christian nought, in earth or heaven, fears. 
Save that great Goti, whose hand in both appears 
Assured that each the selfsame glance pervades. 
Nor virtue leaves to faint in dreary glades; , 

That, wheresoe'r his devious wanderings go, 
Eternai. Goodness will unceasing flow. 

Zealous he grasps the apostolic rod. 

Breathing good-will to men, apjjrov'ed of God. 

No cumbrous in^ruments of death he bears, 

God's temper'd armour for defenc^ he wears. 

Truth round his loins her spotless cincture throws ; 
H is manly breast with virtue's cuirass glows; 

His stedfast feet Peace nerves with Gospel balms. 
Repays him for fatigue, his sorrow calms. 

Faith’s adamantine shield all darts defies; 

Upon his head Salvation's helmet lies : 

Before him lambent plays the Spirit's sword. 
Flashing ineffable the Living Word; 

‘ Hope,’ not ‘ dcferr’d,’ now ardent fans the flame. 
Elevates his brow, and dilates his frame. 
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A sense devout refines his earthly leaven. 

And points his thoughts," his words, his acts to 
Hdaven. 

Obedient feelings self-controul commend ; 

Tire Bible is his solace and his friend. . 

For ever musing on the holy book. 

His thirsting soul imbibes its flowing brook. 

To this he flees, in every saddening hour, 

For quickening strength, for renovated power : 
From this each talent to improve he -learns. 
Valuing as nought life’s frivolous concerns. 
Apparell’d thus, in everlasting arms. 

And panoply complete, what fear glarms - 
Whate’er betides, his firm unfetter’d soul 
Reposes tranquil on jts central whole! 

He hastes to fertilize some barren shore. 

To spread the light, which khineth morc and more. 
The brightest day, where darkness reign'd before ; 
To break its chains, redress the oppressor's 
wrong, 

• And, out of weakness, make the oppressed strong. 
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In Christian ligaments he fain 'wonld bind 
Some wretched portion of his fellow-kind. 

Fain wonld he teach them, how to die, to live. 

And to their days some happy moments give: 

No less resolved to practise than to preach. 

And callous hearts, by good example, reach. 

When firm to act, to counsel, to reform, . 

What will not man of energy perform ? 

‘ If Jesus for a world could sinless bleed. 

Shall I,’ he cries, ' one flock neglect to feed ? 

If, mid Saharah’s desolated wast«^. 

O'er which the traveller hies wit/i sickening haste. 
The isolate Oasis verdure wear f 
•And for his parched lip cool dr .'ughts prepare,— 
If, in the rocky crags'of mountain tops. 
Nepenthes yield their pure refreshing drops. 

Shall no retreat, no little Zoar, bless 
The children of this howling wilderness ’ 

A shepherd make me to these scatter’d sheep 
No longer let them sleep perpetual sleep! 
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Oh God! but grant thou this, I humbly ask, 

And urge my flesh and spirit to the task! ’ 

God smiles benignly on the good man’s views. 
And robes his mission in enchanting hues; 

His potent Hand directs. His Promise cheers. 

His fostering Grace sustains, His Love unceasing 
steers! 


ENll OF THE FOEM. 
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APPENDIX, 

No. 1. — Note 5. page 6—. 


The Sun of Hearts. 

Wiior.vr.R, possessed of a Christian spirit, contemplates 
■ the rising or the setting sun, must have his attention irre¬ 
sistibly- excited to a still brighter sun, “ the Sun of 
Aighteousness,” that illumines his soul, and imparts to it 
all its graces. But,’between the two, he promptly marks 
this difference, — the one, after performing his allotted 
course to the end of time, will vanish altogether from the 
firmament, to be seen no more; the ttj,her, instead of sus¬ 
taining any diminution of lustre, or setting at any period, 
will he the sole fountain of light and heat, throughotfft an 
endless eternity. Ancient philosophers have called the 
sun the heart of the microcosm: modem ones term the 
heart the sun of the microcosm. Now God is not only 
the Sun of hearts, or souls, but the Sun of suns, the Light 
of the whole world, that dispels the darkness of ignorance 
and superstition, showing clearly his will, and the way of 
salvation; or, as Isaiah xlii, 7. expresses it, “To open 
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■ the blind eyes; to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in dttrkness out of the prison-house/’ 
In the beams of his grace, the Christian believer experiences' 
the only true light, adhering to him, as the great centre and 
pervading essence of all things, and reflecting his rays in 
all those affectionate and dutiful regards which become 
him as God’s highly favoured and immortal creature. As 
there is but one sun in our planetary system, so there is 
but one true God, who, like the sun, in one respect, is the 
fountain of- light and life, but infinitely superior to the 
sun, as giving the light of the understanding, and the life of 
the soul. If we pursue this analogy, we may compare the 
two great principles of human action—the love of God, and 
self-love, or rather self-will—the former to the attracting 
power of the Sun of souls, and the latter to the projectile 
power of the soul itself. By a due obedience to these 
powers, the reasonable creature moves in a proper orbit 
with respect to God, in the same manner as, by similar 
forces, the planets rhove in their proper orbits with resiHJct 
to the sun. But here the analogy ends. The sun emits 
his beams solely by day, and in only one hemisphere at a 
timd? God is ever shining on the universe at once, through 
the whole human horizon, upon all alike—^the believer and 
the infidel, the good and the evil, tlie just and the unjust. 
The expression ‘ Sun of Hearts ’ is strictly borne out by the 
Scriptures, both old and new. In Psalm Ixxxiv, 11. the 
Lord God is styled “ a sun and a shieldand in Malachi 
iv, 2. “ the Sun of Righteousness.” In 2 Corinthians, iv, 6. 
the same idea is kept up, but particularly in Revelations 
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i, 16. where the countenance of the Son of Man is described 
to be “ as the sun shineth in his strengtli.” Sunday, 
therefore, is properly so called; for, on this day God 
finished the creation of the world; and on the same day 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour, rose from the dead, as the Light, 
or Sun of the world. How earnestly, then, should every 
Christian, while he seeks to derive from the glorious Gospel 
of Christ the highest personal benefit, desire that it may be 
diffused over the face of the earth ! that, as the sun in the 
heavens visits in his course all parts of the globe, the whole 
of the rational world may be enlightened with “ The Sun 
of Righteousness! ” 


No. 2.—Note 6. page 6—. 

Guiding light. 

This is a ray of light emanating frop the Eternal Being 
himself, “ the brightness of his glory ’’ *^ see Hebrews i, 3.); 
or “ the true light which lighteth everj one that cometh 
into the world.” John i, 9. When deprivjed of this light, 
“ we grope for the wall like the blind, and as if we had no 
eyes : we stumble at the noon-day as in the night.” Isaiah 
lix, 10. See also John viii, 12. xii, 46. and Psalm xxxvi, 9. 
Christ is this true light, the light of truth, and the fountain 
of real wisdom. Without him all would be darkness (see 
1 John i,5. John xi, 9,10. 3.1,36.46. Ephesians v, 8.14.); 
and “ Clod is the Lord who hath shewed us light.” Psalm 
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cxviii, 27. Possessed as we are of this light in a Christian 
land, how anxious ought we to be to realise tjie apostolic 
declaration (1 Thessalonians v, 5, 6.), “ We are not of the 
night, nor of darkness: therefore let us not sleep, as do 
others.’’—“ What we call darkness and obscurity, in divine 
things,” says the celebrated Dr. John Owen, “ is nothing 
else than their celestial .glory and splendour striking on our 
feeble eyes, the rays of which we are unable, in this 
evanescent life, to bear. Hence God himself, who is light, 
and ‘ in whom is no darkness at all,’ and ‘ who clotheth 
himself with light as with a garment,’ in respect pf us is 
said to have made ‘ darkness his pavilion,’ although 
without his light we can do nothing.” 


' No. 3.—Note 11. page 7—. 

Verdant fields. 

The references vegetables and trees, in the Holy 
Scriptures, are frequent and striking; particularly as to 
the Tree of Life, in the new paradise of God. See Reve¬ 
lations xxii, 2. Isaiah alludes to Trees of Kigliteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified, Ixi, 3. 
A man thus transformed is well depicted. Psalm i, 3.; 
and it seems likely, that these' passages allude both to 
the Tree of Life and Trees of Righteousness: “ As the 
days of a tree are the days of my peopleor, in other 
words, as the days of tlie Tree of Life are the days of 
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those (my people) who are Trees of Righteousness, of 
Christians indeed, in whom there is no guile. In Eccle- 
siasticus xiv, 18. there is ttie following beautiful comparison 
of mankind with the leaves of a tree : “ As of the green 
leaves on a thick tree, some fall and some grow, so is the 
generation of flesh and blood ; one cometh to an end, and 
another is bom.’’ Which comparison would seem to point, 
not merely at this natural birth and death of man, but, to 
his spiritual regeneration and immortal destiny. The har¬ 
vest of mankind, wherein some will be gathered into barns, 
and others burnt as tares, by the angels, is more than once 
spoken of by our Blessed Saviour-; see Matthew xiii, 24. to 
30. : in which chapter also are the interesting parables of 
the sower and the seed, and of the mustard-seed', which all 
hear on the subject of this note. In tlic same gospel, 
iii, 10. it is stated, “tlint every tret^ which bringeth forth 
not good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire:" 
whence it is evident that it is our duty to “ make the tree 
good and his fruit good; for tlie tree is known by his 
fruit.” Same, ix, 33. Happy are tliey vvhose “fields are,” 
in the*emphatic words of Jesus, “while already to har¬ 
vest.” (John iv, 35.) Jude 12. in a contrary sense, 
speaks of those who behave not, as “ trees whose fruit 
withereth; without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots.” 
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No. 4.—Note 12. page 7—. 

God erst was, and is. 

That an Almighty Can.w existed, before nature existed, 
what rational being can dmdit ? We daily see eftects 
arising from causes; and who, that looks throughout crea¬ 
tion and all its attendant wonders and blessings, can refer 
them to any but a pre-existent, all-powerful, and infinitely 
wise I?eing, without beginning, and endless in duration, 
and yet the beginning and end of all things ? The definition, 
therefore, of God by one of our old poets was perfectly cor¬ 
rect, when he described him as 

“ End and beginning of each thing that grows , 

Whose self no end nor yet beginning knows 

agreeably to Isaiah xli, 4 . “I, the Lord, the first and 
the last; I am he and, Ilevelatioiis x.xii, 13. wherein he 
styles himself “ Alpha and < Imega, tin.' beginning and the 
end, the first and tlie last.” ’ The Scriptures, indeed, teem 
with the important|aruth, that God is 

'• a Deity. 

Which has for ever been, and must for ever be. " 

The name of Jehovah imports ti necessary or self-ex¬ 
istent being, a fact most energetically illustrated by Deute¬ 
ronomy xxxii, 40. “ For I lift up my hand to heaven and 


' An inscription to this purport was found by Mr. Legh on 
some ancient ruins at Dondour, in Upper Egypt, thus ; 

A-f-a 
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say, I live for ever;” end by Isaiah xliii, 10,13. “I am' 
he: before me tliei'e was no God formed, neither shall 
there be after me. Yea, before' to-day was, I am he. 
My name is from everlasting.” See also Hebrews vii, 2. 
In the Shastre the same mysterious personage is repre¬ 
sented as “ like a perfect sphere, without beginning or end 
and Thales, the ancient philosopher, being asked, “ Quid 
esset Deus 1 ” replied : “ Quod caret initio et fine,” which 
autlior, in another passage, calls God “ The most ancient 
of all things, for he is unliegottcn.” A Scotch proverb 
e.xcniplifies nearly the same sentiment: “All things have 
a beginning, God excepted.” And a famous inscription 
on a temple at Sais, preserved by Plutarch, records of 
God ; “ I am what d am, what I always have been, what I 
always .shall he. No mortal man has ever lifted up the 
la)t))et of my shoeor, as translated by another author, 
“ my veil lias no mortal ever drawn aside.” A similar 
idea occurs in the Indian laws; “ Whatever has been is he, 
whatever is is he, whatever will be is he.” St. Augustin, 
in his ‘ Confessions,’ finely observes of the Deity, “ Tliou 
art infinitely great, infinitely good, merciful. Thy beauty is 
incomparable, thy might irresistible, thy powmr unbounded. 
Kver in action, ever at rest, thou uplioldest, thou fillest, 
thou preserves! the universe. Tliou lovest witliout pas¬ 
sion, thou art jealous without pain. . Thou changest thy 
operation.s, but never thy designs. But what am T saying, 
oh my God, and what can any one say unto thee ?” .Ac¬ 
cording to Parkhurst, ‘ 1 am' means a being who exists ne 
cessarily, or as expressed in Exodus iii, 14.: “ I am that I 
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am,” or “ the High and Lofty One who inhabiteth eter¬ 
nity.” It is worthy of remark, that the single word Jeho¬ 
vah is composed of three tenses of the verb To be, united by 
a sublime combination. Havali signifies he was, hovah, 
he is, and je, the future, or he will be—an observation con¬ 
firmed by Menasseli Ben Israel, who states, that the letters 
of which the word Jehovah consists may be variously ar¬ 
ranged, so as to form twelve different words, all signifying 
to be. Lyons in his ‘ Theological Hebrew Grammar,' a 
valuable work not long since published, makes some cu¬ 
rious remarks respecting the word yob, the appellation of 
God before the Creation, which in Hebrew comprises only 
two letters. “ From tlie shape, sound, and power of these 
two letters,” he says, “ we comprehend an eternal exist¬ 
ence ; the first, as the mark of a' centre without beginning or 
end, being the first emblem of eternity j the latter, whose 
sound is no other than the respiration of the lungs, being 
the representation of life. Hence is derived a true and 
only knowledge of the Deity, an eternal existence without 
beginning or end. By doubling each of these letters, we 
have both the past and the future, or, he was, is, and will 
be, all three being one and the same, as comprehended in 
the four letters, yod, he, vau, he,—forming altogetlier that in¬ 
communicable name Jehovah.” He further mentions, that 
from the shape of these letters the whole alphabet is formed, 
in every letter, vowel, or point, of which an allusion to 
eternity is contained. “Here,” be adds, “we are conti¬ 
nually admonished of our dependence on an Almighty and 
Eternal Being.” Bythner in hb ' Lyra Prophetica Davidis 
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Regis,’ speaking of the word Jehovah, as applied in Ex<i-' 
dus iii, 14. (before quoted), obsewes, ‘ Futurum juxta hu- 
jus linguae consuetudinem rent perpetuam significat; con- 
tinet enim rationes praeteriti et prsesentis.” 

The following quotation from Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of 
Imagination ’ is peculiarly appropriate with reference to the 
words in the text: 

" Ere the radiant sun 

Sprung from the east, or, midst the vault of night. 

The moon suspended her serener lamp ; 

Ere mountains, woods, or streams, adorn’d the globe, 

Or wisdom taught the sons of man her love; 

Then lived the Almighty One ; then, deep retired. 

In his unfathom’d essence, view’d the forms. 

The forms external of created things. 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe. 
And wisdom’s mien celestial. From the first 
Of days on them his love divine he fix’d. 

His admiration, till, in time complete. 

What ho admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath of life. 

Of life informing each organic frame; 

Hence the green earth and wild resounding waves; 
Hence light and shade, alternate warmth and cold. 

And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers. 

And all the fair varieties of things !” 

The Edda, in a like spirit, states that “ before the heaven 
and the earth existed, God lived already with the giants.” 
'The Voluspa, a poem comprising an abstract of the north¬ 
ern mythology, which preceded the Edda in antiquity, 
beautifully pursues the like krain of imagination;—“ In the 
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day-spring of the ages there was neither sea, nor shore, nor 
refreshing breezes. These was neither earth below, nor 
heaven above, to be distinguished. The whole was .only 
one vast abyss, without herb and without .seeds. The sun 
had then no palace; the stars knw' not .d>eir dwelling- 
places ; the moon was ignorant of her power.” In short, 
“ before the breath of life inspired our first progenitor, before 
the mountains were brought forth, or the soil of the earth 
was formed, before the rivers flowed, and the ocean filled 
the spacious cavities of the earth, from everlasting there 
»was God!” (which words bear a striking similarity to 
Psalm xc, 2.: “ Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever the earth and the world were made, thou art God 
from everlasting, and world without end.”) 

“ The first and only potentate, who holds immortality, 
life, and existence in himself, whose wisdom, goodness, 
and power, were vtithout a beginning, the same in the past 
eternity, and will be the same without end.” Bourn, in 
his ‘Discourses on the Evidences of Natural Religion and 
Christian Revelatiojl,’ published in 1760, carrying his 
thoughts still highjfr, conceived that there was anotlier 
world before'the present one, on the ground that the infi¬ 
nitely wise, benevolent, and merciful Deity, could not be 
eternally inactive before he began to create this world. 
“ Infinite power, wisdom, and .goodness,” he says, “must 
be active, or not be at all.” For scriptural declarations on 
the subject of this note, see, besides the passages already 
referred to. Proverbs viii, 22—31. Isaiah xliv, 6. xlviii, 12. 
Daniel vii, 9,13, 22. Habakkuk i, 12. 2 Esdras vi, 1—6. 
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(which closely resembles the extract from Akenside before 
quoted.) Colossians i, 17. Revelations i, 4. 8. 11. 17, 18. 

ii, 8. iv, 8. xi, 17. xvi, 5. xxi, 6. also Blair’s ‘ Sermons,’ 

iii, 364—307. Ovid’s celebrated passage, “Ante mare aut 
tellus,” &c. may be likewise cited, in proof of the great 
similarity of opinion hold, as to the pre-existence of God, 
by various autliors, both sacred and profane. God him¬ 
self is the cause of causes, though he himself is without a 
cause, the whole of which is wrought by him, from their 
beginning to their end. From Uiese united authorities, 
especially the sacred ones, we may clearly infer the eternity 
of God, the relation in which he stands to his servants, 
and the feelings which the contemplation of his being our 
sole refuge and everlasting dwelling-place ought to excite 
in our minds. It is also clear that the existence of God 
never had a beginning, and will never have an end, whilst, 
like his existence, his “ mercy is from everlasting to ever¬ 
lasting upon them that fear him.”—“ My salvation,” he 
declares, “ shall be for ever, and my righte'ousness shall not 
be abolished.” What a cheering declaration! But to his 
adversaries (what a dreadful thought 1) his sentence is 
“ eternal judgment and everlasting destruction.” 


No. 5.—Note 13. page 7—. 

' Elohim. 

This solemn word undeniably refers to the Trinity, as 
will be seen in the following authorities. Hughes, in his 
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‘ Analytical Exposition of Genesis,' (published in 1672, 
and of some rarity) observes on this word, that “ it is a 
word plural, yet joined with a singular verb. It notes the 
Almighty^ and is a name of power. Sometimes we have 
Eloah and El in tlie singular number. Some gather from 
this the Trinity of persons, or relations, in the Godhead. So 
sometimes is God called creator. Ecclesiastes xii, 1. 
Isaiah liv, 8. It is true there are three that bear witness 
in heaven, the Eather, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are -rh and every one createth :—the Father, 
* (Ephesians iii, 9.) the Son, (Colossians i, 16.) the Spirit, 
(Psalm xxiii, 6.) But the plural especially notes ma¬ 
jesty.” Tlie .same author in his remarks on i, 26. speaking 
of the words “ Let us make,” observes ; “ In truth, com¬ 
paring one Scripture with another, the Father, Son, and Spirit 
are in consultation here, and no other but God in Trinity 
of persons can be understood; which appears by this, that 
all here being equally workers, all must be the same God, 
for no creatures are called upon to contrive or expedite it. 
If it be replied, the flural number takes in all as well as 
the number of three/ it is answered it doth so; but when 
God hath determined a plurality to three, it is time then to 
settle and be certain that there are no more. Matthew 
xxviii, 18. 1 John v, 7.” In another passage he states 
still more strongly that “ God hath "made himself known in 
Trinity of relation, , as well as Trinity-of being, from the 
beginning.” In the Concordance of Trommius, it appears 
that the Septuagint translators rendered Elohim by 0*o!, 
gods, about one hundred and eighty times. Parkhurst 
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attaches the same meaning as Hughes to the plural termi¬ 
nation of the word, in defence of the Trinity, which Wake¬ 
field, in his memoirs of himself, ridicules; but this is not 
wonderful in one who denied tlie pre-existenc^ of Christ 
before his conception by the Virgin Mary, in defiance of 
the declaration, John viii, 58.: “Before Abraham was, 
I am,” and the same Gospel x, 30. xvii, 11.: “ I and my 
Fatlier are one;” and the use of the word we, as applied to 
both, same Gospel xiv, 23. Hutchinson, another emi¬ 
nent .scholar, defines the word as signifying strength, 
power, and the covenants, or cv.er-blessed Trinity, being 
one God, Jehovalx. In the Hebrew Antiquities of Jose- 
plius, as translated into Latin, if the passage die not in¬ 
terpolated, as some have fancied, though it be in many old 
copies, there is a clear allusion to 1 John v, 8.; “ Kt 
Spiritus est qui testificatur, quia Christus est veritas, quia 
tres sunt qui testimonium dant: Spiritus, Aqua, et San¬ 
guis, et tres uuum sunt.” Whitaker, in his ‘ Origin of 
Arianism,’ produces strong evidence as to the belief df 
the Jews in a third person in the Godhead, and his divinity. 
Others have supposed that the word of Jehovah and the 
habitation of Jehovali, as mentioned by the Jewish Tar- 
gumists, refer to a Trinity in the Godhead; and that the 
three first Sejxhiroh, or Emanations, Minds, or Sprits of the 
Jewish Cabbala, denote the three persons composing tlie 
Trinity, and the seven inferior ones his attributes, 8cc. The 
Sepher Zohar, one of the cabbalistic books, contains majiy 
allusions to the same doctrine; and a Jewish expounder of 
the Bible, on cabbalistic principles, has deduced the mys- 
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teries of the Christian faith, even from the first four words 

• of Gienesis, ch. i.—“ In the beginning of,” or bereshith, which 
word, divided in two, becomes bar-ashith, I will appoint, 
or set up, «r place tlie son. ITie word bar also signifies 
grain or bread-corn, Which, without overstraining the sense, 
may be made to refer to Jesus Christ or the living bread, 
as he has declared himself to be; and it is further ob¬ 
servable that the appellation given to bread-corn has been 
distinguished by three names, adapted to the three different 
states of man. Before his Fall he was to subsist on the 

* produce of the tree of Paradise, made into bread, called 
dagan, or from the garden ; from the Fall to the advent of 
Messiah, bread, made from grain, was to be called chitta, 
or sin ; and since the advent, the bread of the faithful is 
properly denominated bar, or the incarnate Son of God. 
The same expounder, on similar principles, by considering 
the initials of this ^ord as the initials of six words, and 
substituting for each letter successively a word beginning 
with that letter, produced the following sets of words :— 
1. The Son, the Spirit, the Father, their Trinity, perfect 
Unity; — 2. ITie S^n, the Spirit, the Father, ye shall 
equally worship their Trinity;—3. Ye shall worship my 
first-born, my first, whose name is Jesus;—4. When the 
master shall come, whose name is Jesus, ye shall wor¬ 
ship ;—5. I will choose a virgin worthy to bring forth 
Jesus, and ye shall call her blessed; and 6. I will hide 
myself in cake baked with coals, for ye shall eat Jesus, my 
body.—Allen’s ‘Account of the Jews,’ 91, 92. Tlie an-’ 
nexed quotations from the Zohar (the book before men- 
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lioned) still furtlier show the Jewish belief of a plurality, or 
Trinity, in the Divine Being. “ Jehovah, our God, Je¬ 
hovah : tltere are three degrees with respect to this sublime 
mystery. In the beginningGod or Elohim created.”—“There 
is a Unity which is called Jehovah, the first, 'Our God, 
Jehovah: behold! they are all one, and therefore called 
one. Lo! these three names are as one; and, although 
we call them one, and they are one, but by the revelation 
of the Holy Spirit it is made known, and they are by the 
sight of tlie eye to be known, that these three are one, and 
this is the mystery of the voice that is heard ; tlie voice is 
one; and these are three things, fire, and vrind, and water, 
and they are all one in the mystery of the voice, and they 
are but one: so here, Jehovah, onr God, Jehovah, these 
three modes, forms, or things, are one.” The ancient .lews, 
according to Maurice’s ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ vol, i. 1. 
were accustomed to designate the ineffable name of Jehovah 
by, three jods and a kametz or .point under, surrounded by 


a circle, thus : 



in which representation the . three 


jods denote the three hypostases or persons in the divine 
essence; and the circle around, with the point under, the 
essential unity common to the three h^ostases, a sym¬ 
bol to be found in the writings of the younger Buxton, 
and preserved in the ‘tEdipus Egyptiacus * of Athanasius 
Kircher. In Hebrew the word Elohim means’ angels as 
well as gods. Chateaubriand, in his ‘ Beauties of Chris¬ 
tianity,' conceives that there is an allusion to the Trinity, 
where Moses descends from Sinai with the two tables, on 
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supplying the words, thy Gods, after Jehovah, just before 
the first commandment, and in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth commandments, which words he states are 
omitted in every version, and which he thus explains in a 
note: “ Elohe is the plural masculine of Elohim, God, 
Judge. We frequently meet with it thus in the pluial 
in the Bible, while the verb, the pronoun, and the ad¬ 
jective remain in the singular. In Genesis, cli. i. we read 
Elohe-bara, the Gods created, singular; and it is impossible 
to understand any other than three persons, for if two had 
been meant, Elohim would be in the dual.” The tliree 
principles of the Chaldean theology have the like significa¬ 
tion, and to. these principles, or the Triune God, the in¬ 
scription refers on the. famous medal found in Siberia, 
now in the Imperial Cabinet at Petersburg!!. The scrip¬ 
tural passages to which I would refer the reader for proofs 
of the Trinity, are,die following;—^three repetitions of Lord, 
Numbers vi, 24—26.; three Holies, Isaiah vi, 3., which 
is repeated in llevelations iv, 8.; three addresses to Lord, 
Daniel ix, 19., which prophet was accustomed to pray 
three times a day, (perhaps to tlie Fatlier, Son, and Spirit,) 
as did David, and as the Brahmins now do at the' same 
times, namely, sunrise, noon, and sunset. The Trinity, is 
expressly mentioned in John xv, 26. 1 Corinthians xii, 3 
—6. 2 Corintluans ii, 21, 22. 1 Timothy iii, 16. 1 John 
iv, 2. T, 7, 8. Unity of the Father and Son, John x, 30. 
38. xiv, 8—11. 20. XV, 23. xvi, 32. xvii, 10, 11. 21. 
Titus ii, 13. 1 John xi, 22, 23. _ 2 John 9. Relationship 
of "the Fatlier and Son, “who is my fellow, saith tlie Lord 
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of hosts,” Zechariah xiii, 7. 1 John iv, 15. Unity of flie 
Father and Holy Ghost, Acts v, 3, 4. Blasphemy of the 
Holy Ghost reproved, Matthew xii, 31, 32. Mark iii, 28, 
29. Holy Ghost spoken of as He and Him, John xiv, 16, 
17. 26. As proceeding from the Father, John xv, 26. 
Luke xii, 10. Necessity of believing both the Father and 
Son, John iii, 36. v, 23. In Ilevelations xx, testimony 
given by the Father (13), by the Son (16), and by the 
Holy (ihost (17). These passages may suffice to prove a 
Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity, and why should we 
doubt it? In Matthew xxviii, 19. there is proof enough 
alone, were there no other. Here die command to preach 
the Gospel runs, not in the names, but the name (in the 
singular number) of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, which, in the most unequivocal manner, shows that 
the authority of all three is the same, tlieir power equal, 
their persons undivided, and their glory one, whilst other 
passages render it evident that these three have been, are, 
and will be one God, Trinity in Unity, and Unity in 
Trinity, from everlasting to everlasting. The distinct 
personality of the sacred three, though they are all but one, 
and tlieir concurrent offices, are displayed in St. Paul’s 
benediction in 2 Corinthians xiii, 14. 1 John v, 7. In 
Romans ix, 5. and John iii, 31. Christ is posiftvely de¬ 
clared to be God, in the most eminent sense. On surveying 
these authorities in behalf of the Trinity, it is impossible to 
refrain from wondering how the Unitarians can disbelieve 
tills characterising principle of Christianity. The principal 
texts to which they resort, in defence of their peculiar 
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opinions, are Exodus xx, 3. Isaiah xliv, 6. Matthew vii, 21. 
John iv, 23, 24. xiv, 28. t Corinthians viii, 5. (though 
the very next verse identifies the Fatlier and Son in divinity 
and power) xi, 3. xv, 21. 1 Timothy iv, 10. These texts, 
if attentively considered, do not in the least weaken the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but, on the contrary, support it. 
After all, disputation concerning the manner of the dis¬ 
tinction, the manner of the union, the manner of the gene¬ 
ration, and the manner of the procession, is needless and 
fruitless: because, if we possess divine authority for this 
doctrine, as we undoubtedly do, it is quite sufficient. God 
has been pleased to reveal this fact, and it is man’s duty to 
believe itj without insisting upon an apprehension of the 
mode in this his present transitory state. In another 
world he will most assuredly be taught how to understand 
it. In the mean time, until we know what constitutes 
identity and diversity even in created things, it must be the 
extreme of arrogance to expect to know the manner of the 
existence of an infinitely wise and all-powerful fJod. 
Christ bears testimony to three manifestations of God, but 
does not exclude various modes of his manifestations. If, 
then, we are unable in) comprehetid what is God, how much 
less aye we able to comprehend the nature of his manifes¬ 
tations or essences'? Shall we deny a fact, because we 
cannot comprehend the principles on which it is founded ? 
Forbid it, great God! Let us ever reverence thee in all 
thy manifestations for thy power, and adore thee for thy 
lovel- The Shastre, chap, i., although a heathen work, 
thus reproves this arrogance: “ Thou shall not make 
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inquiry into the essence and nature of the existence of the 
Eternal One,-or the One that ever was, nor. by what laws 
he governs. An inquiry into either is vain and criminal. 
It’is enough that day by day and night by night thou seest 
in his works his wisdom, his power, and his mercy. 
Benefit thereby 1” Although this note is already, perhaps, 
much too long, yet on such a topic the C'hristian reader 
may not dislike to seti what features of allusion to a 
Trinity are discoverable among the heathen nhtioos of 
antiquity. Of the Jewish and fihaldean notions in this 
respect, I have before furnished some proofs. To proceed 
then.to the Egyptians, who, in all likelihood, derived the 
idea from the. Jews in their captivity:—'fliat they wew; 
conscious of a triple relationship in the Deity appears 
clearly from the glolte, serpent, and wings, so frequently . 
to be seen on the remains of their temples in Upper Egypt; 
the first, according to Dr. Stukely and Dr. Maurice, indi¬ 
cating tliat the Divine Nature is without beginning or end-; 
the second, his word; and the last, his spirit. The Triple 
Mithra of the Persians, and the Numen Triplex of Japap,! 
have the like signification. The ndted oracle of Serapis 
proclaimed that, “ In flie beginning was God, the Word, 
and the Spirit: all three were produced together and unite 
in one.” In the Hindoo theology the same notion presents 
undeniable marks of existence, the Supreme Deity being 
endowed by it with three attributes, and invested widi a 
threefold form, severally called. Brahma,' Vishnii, and 
Siva; and' the junction of the three rivets, Ganges, 
Jumna, and Sarasatteg, are considered as' emblems of 
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this mystic union. In the cavern of Elephanta there is a 
stupendous representation of this triple deity. Even to 
this day, the Oentoos entertain a pec\iliar veneration for the 
numerals one and three, which the Mahommedans also have 
generally adopted. The belief passed into Greece through 
Pythagoras, vrith a sacred respect for odd numbers; and 
subsequently to the Romans, who, like the Greeks, had a 
great predilection for the number three, (Virgil especially 
remarks, Eel. viii, 75.: “ Numero' Dens impure gaudet ”) as 
had the Druids, who frequently surrounded their temples 
with a treble ditch, and many of whose mysteries, according 
to Mr. Hutchinson, were founded on the mysterious El- 
3him. A trinity of divine hypostases is plainly discernible 
ri the writings of Numenius, Parmenides, and Plato. In 
he greater Eleusinian mysteries three grand principles 
vere taught. In the Circus Major at Home there is a 
3reek inscription to the Mighty God, the Begotten of 
3od, and Apollo, J or the Spirit. To descend to later 
imes: — In a MS. copy of the Edda or Scandinavian 
Mythology, preserved at Upsala in Sweden, is a rude 
Irawing of three persons crowned, sitting each on a throne, 
■esembling- tlie Roijfian Catholic “pictures of the Trinity, 
in the Voluspa the same is thus alluded to: “ One they 
.lamed Was, and Being next, the third shall bewhich is 
similar to Revelations iv, 8. The vision of Gylfe, a part of 
the Edda, confirms 'the Scandinavian belief in the same 
tenet. The Goths held a like belief, as did the Mogul 
Indians, who recognised in the Deity a triple power, and 
the Tibetians. The South Americans have had their 
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Tanga Tanga or three in one; and the supreme deities 
of Otaheite, even before its conversion to Christianity, were 
indicative of the Father, God in the Son, and the Bird or 
Spirit. In fact man himself contains emblems of the 
Trinity. St. Bernard points out one in the understanding, 
namely, memory, intelligence, and will; the first resembling 
the Father, the second the Son, and the tliird tlie Holy 
Ghost. Bossuet fancied that he discovered an image of 
the Trinity in the Intman soul, namely, the mind, thought, 
or intelligence, and the fruits of both, altogether composing 
one and the same existence. Chateaubriand terms this a 
beautiful illustration of Genesis i, 26.: “ let us make 
man.” Spurzheim also views man as a triple being, in his 
corporeal, sensitive, and intelligent capacities; tlie proper 
plienomenon of the first being irritability, of the second 
sensibility, and of the tliird rationality,—^which may be 
better defined by the simpler words, body, soul, and spirit. 
Another author, but 1 have if t noted his name, perceives 
tliree principles in man; first, mere animal life; secondly, 
instinct; arid thirdly, the soul or spirit. Bishop Horsley, 
slates, in a sermon before the Humane Society, that human 
life is undeniably a compound of three principles,—^intelli¬ 
gence, perception, and vegetation.. Milton, in his .Baradise 
Lost ix, 113., had a more accurate notion of this triple 
principle, when he spoke 

“ Of growth, sense, reason, all summ’d up in man.” 

Three different kinds of organization likewise are employed 
in assimilating the fo<^ to the purposes of life, which are 
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independent of each other, and yet connected. In perfect 
animats, it is moreover observable, that there are tliree vital 
powers, each having an existence separate from the others, 
yet so united with each other, tliat none can exist long 
distinctly from the rest. These are the sensorial, nervous, 
and muscular powers. Even nature is not without her 
analogies on this point. In the sun, Chateaubriand 
imagines an emblem of the Trinity, in consequence of its 
rising, glowing at its zenith, and setting throughout the 
world at every moment of the day : (in one part, to apply 
the remark of-a poet, “ daylight sojourns, till ” in anotlier 
part, “ to-morrow rise,”) by which it emits at once a triple 
splendour, or three lights at the same time, from one single 
suljstance. It is not a little striking, in favour of this com-' 
parison, that Elohim was one of the ancient titles of the sun. 
Golberg, in his ‘ Travels through Africa,’ remarks, that he 
often witnessed tlie partiality of nature for ternary arrange¬ 
ments or combination^, especially in the waves upon the sea¬ 
shore. The next analogy I would notice is derived from 
music, of a relationship between* which and the mystery of 
the Deity the ancients 4ere not unconscious. Pythagoras, 
who, with his discip.lesj used to swear by ii trigon as by a 
divinity, asserted that God was number and harmony; mean¬ 
ing, doubtless, that there are certain properties in both sym¬ 
bolical of the Divinity. It will be found, on_ making tlte 
expetiment, that every musical sound is wade up of three, 
component paHs or harmonies, blending vfltimately in one, 
■which axe peculiarly'audible, either in the tolling of a great 
bell,'by striking one of the low notes of a piano, or, sounding 
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the lowest string of a violoncello. Indeed, every one must 
know, who has studied harmony, that die third and the fifth 
tones are necessary emanations from the key note. It is cer¬ 
tain, whatever we may make of the principle, that the com¬ 
pass of all harmony can afford us no more than three sounds 
in concord, though they may be multiplied hy repetitions, and 
these three finally constitute but one sound. Whilst, then, 
we are charmed with the solemn music of the organ, let us 
eicalt our minds to the contemplation and adoration of that 
Power from whom all harmony proceeds, and in whom it 
will end ! Peter Lombard, Hishop'of Rome, thus com¬ 
pares the three proportions of a syllogism with the Trinity, 
the one being but one truth, as the other constitutes but one 
essence. “ The major repre.sents the Father, the minor 
the Son, and the conclusion the Holy Ghost.” Dr. John¬ 
son with more reverence says : “ The three persons in the 
Godhead are three in one sense and one in another,—we 
cannot tell how, and that is the mystery.” 


No. 6.—Note 16. page 8—. 

• The elements. 

By the word elements, T do not mean air, earth, fire, and 
water, which doctriiie is exploded by modem philosophy,— 
but the original principle, or principles, if more than one, 
from which they were composed, and which may some day 
prove to be hydrogen or oxygen, or hotfi united. The 
Egyptian and many other ancient philosophers thought tliat 
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there was at first only one element, the different chemical, as 
well as mechanical, forms of which were the same in es¬ 
sence, and solely owing to the various modifications of it 
by the great Creator of all things. Spenser adopted this 
sentiment, and carried it so far as to recognise only one 
substance in the world, of which even the soul, in his 
opinion, was but a transient modification. Newton con¬ 
ceived that originally there was but one elemental principle. 
Sir Humphry Davy, though he docs not adopt the grand 
idea of tlie ancients, which has been termed sublime 
generalization, declares that all the varieties of material 
substances may be resolved into a comparatively small 
number of bodies, which, as they are not capable of 
being decomposed, may be considered, in the present 
state of chemical knowledge, as elements. The Mosaic 
account might indvice us to imagine that tlie original ele¬ 
ment was water, did not scientific experiments teach us 
that water is not a simple element, but composed of 
hydrogen, oxygen, and caloric. Tlie Hindoos and Ma- 
hommedans still believe, as did the ancients, tliat water 
gave life to all things. With respect to the various theories 
brought forward by philosophers of the formation of the 
earth, what Cicero says may well be applied to them : 
“ Nihil tam absurdum dici potest quod non dicatur ab 
aliquo philosophorum.” Philosophers therefore may dream, 
and academies invent systems on this matter: but it is by 
faith alone, not by the wisdom of man, which is foolishness 
witli God, that we can understand creation. Consequently, 
hs far as he thought expedient, it is revealed by him, or as it 
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is fxpressed in Hebrews xi. 3.: “ Through feith we under¬ 
stand that the worlds were framed by the word, of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appeara passage that seems altogether at variance 
witli the doctrine of a primaeval element, since, if “the 
things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear,” the clear inference must be, that those things had 
an origin impossible to be explained by human philosophy. 
That origin was divine, as will be amply shown in the note 
following. But the philosopher so often directs his atten¬ 
tion to what he terms nature, that he at last ascribes to this 
term an active existence, when he ought to attribute her 
operations solely to the being and agency of Him, who first 
created nature and natural things, by whose wisdom alone 
they subsist. 


No. 7.— Note 17. page 8—. 

Forming Word. 

It may be right to inquire, before I manifest that the 
worlds were made by the Word, who, or what was the 
Word ? and the more particularly as the point is connected 
with a truth which the Unitarians so strongly deny,—the 
divine pre-existence of Jesus Christ, but which even Ma- 
hommcd, although the promulgator of what he called a new 
dispensation, did not presume to gainsay, and whom he 
expressly terms Jesus, “ the Word, the Mind, the Wisdom 
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of God.” Long before this the Orphics and Platonists 
were of opinion, that the universe sprung into being from 
the Almiglity Word. To begin with Isaiah xlviii. 13.: 
“ I have not spoken in secret from the beginning; from the 
time that it was there am I: and now the Lord God and 
Ilis Spirit hath sent mewhich passage not only proves 
the divine.pre-existcuce of Jesus Christ, but his relation¬ 
ship to the Father and Holy Ghost. Micah v, 2, declares 
that “ from Bethlehem Ephratah shall come forth the Ruler 
in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.” ■ Psalm xxxiii. 6.: “ By the Word of the Ix>rd 
were the Heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of Ilis mouth.” These passages alone would pro¬ 
duce conviction in any but determinedly prejudiced minds ; 
but when connected with those that follow from the New 
Testament, they demonstrate the truth I seek to impress 
upon my readers in general, in the most decisive manner:— 
“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God, All things were made by Him, 
and without Him ,was not any thing made that was 
made.”_ This Word is clearly pointed out in tne same 
chapter as Jesus Christ. In vi, 38. of the same Gospel, Jesus 
Christ declares that he came down from Heaven, which is 
corroborated in verse 62, by his declaration, that he would 
ascend up where he was before. In viii, 58. he says: 
“ Before Abraham was, I am :” in xvi, 28. “ I came forth 
from the Father and am come into the world: again I leave 
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the world and go to the Father;” and in xvii, 5.; “ And 
now, 0 Father, glorify me with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” In 
Ephesians iii, 19. we find, “Who created all things by 
Jesus Christ,” and in Colossians i, 16,17.; “ For by him ” 
f Jesus Christ) “ were all things created that.are in Heaven 
and that are in Earth, visible and invisibk. All things 
were created by him, and for him, and. he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” In Hebrews i, 2. 
Jesus is spoken of as he “ by whom God made the worlds,” 
which is corroborated by verses 8. and; 10. of the same 
chapter : “ Unto the Son lie saith. Thy throne, 0 God, is 
for ever and ever.”—“ And thou, Lord,m the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the Barth, andttie Heavens are 
the work of thine hands." • In ii, 13. of the same it is 
repeated, “ By whom are all thingsand in xi, 3. we are 
taught to believe this important truth through faith. A 
similar testimony occurs iii 2 Peter iii, 5.: “ By the Word 
of God the Heavens were of old and the Earth.” In Re¬ 
velations iii, 14. Jesus is styled “ The Amen, the faithful 
and true-witness, the beginning of the creation of God:” 
in xvi, 5.: “Thou art righteous, O Lord, jvhich art, and 
wast, and shall be:” and in xix, 13.; “ And hiS name is 
called the Word of God.” What man can conscienti¬ 
ously resist these authorities for the divine prekxi'st- 
ence and creating power of Jesus Christ ? 
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No. 8.—Note 21. page 9—. 

Ah instant light. 

“ Then commandest thou a fair light to come forth of 
thy treasures, that thy work might appear.” 2 Esdras 
vi, 40. The. light created on the first day would seem, on a 
superficial view, to have been different from that emitted by 
the .sun, which was not created until the fourth day : b>it 
Hughes, before quoted, conceives tliat God on this day 
only discriminated light from darkness, that is, “ he put a 
distance between them, that they should succeed each other 
and be at their appointed times.” Psalm civ, 20. 22. In 
another passage he places the subject in a very striking, 
and, perhaps, the true point of view. “ Before ” (that is, 
on the first day) “ God made light: now " (that is, on the 
fourth day) he sets it in these bodies,” (the sun, moon, 
8cc.) “ which are rece})tacles of light, to yield it forth into 
this world, as God doth order them.” The Orphics and 
Platonists were of opinion that the original light was not 
that of the sun. The ciroumstance of God's creating light 
before the sun is ridiculed by the sceptic Ilumc, but is 
rationally explained not only by Hughes, but by Dr. Home, 
Bishop of Norwich, in his ‘ Letters on Infidelity,’ who 
agrees with Hughes in considering the sun as appointed to 
be the receptacle of that light which before existed; and 
that, “before the formation of the solar orb, light was 
supported by some other means, as seemed good to the 
Creator.” Much learning has been shown, and many 
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theories have been invented to solve this apparent dif- 
culty, but to no purpose. All things are possible to 
God, and there can be no iHore reason to doubt that a 
luminous substance or fluid existed before the creation of 
the sun, moon, and stars, than that those luminaries now 
exist. A writer in the ‘ Imj)eriat Magazine’ for May, 
1819, with great propriety observes on this matter : “ Tliere 
can be little (he might have better said no) doubt, if the 
Almighty had been so pleased, that he might have omitted 
the creation of the Sun altogether, even to the present hour; 
yet, few, we conceive, would have the presumption to 
assert that, if this had actually been the case, he must, 
therefore, necessarily have been compelled to leave creation 
involved in total darkness. The Sun is but an instrument 
in the Divine hands. It has no^irimitivc agency, and con- 
•scquently it can never be considered as so essentially ne- 
ecs.sary to the operations of God, as to justify us in assert¬ 
ing that he could not have communicated light without its 
aid. To suppose the Sun to be thus essentially necessary 
to tlie communication of light, is to in ike the operations of 
Infinite Power dependent upon the existence or non¬ 
existence of a passive instrument, which depends upon 
Omnipotence for its being.” To disbelieve the possibility 
of this is to disbelieve the account of Moses altogether, 
which will be very reconcileable with the friends of Re¬ 
velation. “ It is by faith alone we can understand crea¬ 
tion ; therefore it is revealed by God.” Hebrews xi, 3. 
And why should we wonder at the existence of light before 
the Sun, when we are assured in Revelations that in' the 
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aew Jerusalem neither the Sun nor the Moon will be ne¬ 
cessary. “ The city had no need of the Sun, neither of the 
Moon to shine in it, for the glory of God did light it, and 
the Lamb is tlie light thereof.’’ Revelations xxi, 23. And 
again: “ Tliere shall be no night there, and they need nc 
candle, neither light of die Sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light.” Same xxii, 5. May not God, then, on the 
first day, in sending an instant light, have revealed himself 
hy a direct communication, instead of resorting to the in¬ 
strumentality of agents to produce light? With respect to 
the instantaneousness of light on the first day, this is aptly 
illustrated in parts of Africa, where diere is no twilight: 
the stars, in' their full brightness, are in possession of the. 
whole Heavens, when, almost in an instant, the Sun appears, 
without a harbinger, and they all disappear together. No 
sooner does the Sun set than darkness as instantly suc¬ 
ceeds. Adamsop in his ‘Voyage to Senegal,' where the 
days are nearly equal in duration throughout the year, 
bears testimony to this fact. 


Nq. 9.—Note 22. page 9—. 

Time re-mingle with eternity. 

Of die dissolution of time we are assured in Revelations 
X, 6. wherein the angel sware by him that-liveth for ever, 
that “there should be time no longer,”-^ period when, 
according to the next verse, “ the mystery of God shall be 
finished.” In 2 Esdras vii, 43. there is the fidlowing re- 
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ference to the same period;—The day of doom shall be 
the end of this time, and the beginning of the immortality 
for to come:” As this period most assuredly will take 
place, how much does it behove us to mark it with deeds, 
whilst we have the power, that shall bear record in our fa¬ 
vour, when, time shall be no more ! “ Dum vivimus vi- 
vamus ” was the remark of a heathen philosopher, which 
Dr. Doddridge has thus translated and extended: 

‘ Live while you live,’ the epicure would say, 

* And seize the pleasures of the present day.’ 

‘ Live while you live,’ the sacred preacher cries, 

‘ And giVe to God each moment as it flies.’ 

Lord, in my views let both united be : 

I live with pleasure, when 1 live to thee. 

The duration, even of the longest life, is too short for the_ 
purposes of earthly existence; for we have a weighty task 
to perform. We have a heaven to seek, a hell to shun; a 
wicked heart to subdue, and a corrupt nature to overcome. 
But alas! to how many of us is tlie classical passage appro¬ 
priate : “ Video meliora proboque,l deteriora sequor! ” 
When we ought with Milton to say : 

‘ Approve the good, and follow what I approve.’ 

“ See, then, that ye walk circumspectljr, not as fools but 
as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 
Ephesians v, 15. Shnkspeare in his Macbeth, speaking of 
sleep, finely calls it “ thg death of each day’s lifebut let 
it not be forgotten, that when the last day shall die, death 
itself will die, and there will be no sleep. Henceforward 
F 
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there will only be an eternity of bliss, or an eternity of 
punishment. 


No. lO.—Note 28. page 11—. 

Choral dance. 

To Pythagoras is ascribed the elegant idea of the har¬ 
monious movements of the planets, which he terms the 
“music of the spheres;” and to which, he says, the fates 
listen in their seats above: but it is more ancient, and may 
be found in Psalm xix. 1— i. “ The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy 
work. One day telleth another, and one night certifieth 
another. There is neither speech nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them. Their sound is. gone out 
into all lands, and their words into the end of the world.” 
There can be little, if any, doubt that the idea is just, since 
bodies of such univjjrsal magnitude and vait orbits cannot 
-be expected to moi# with- the velocity they do, without 
sending forth some modulation or sensible sound. Shak- 
speare adopts it in Bis ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ and Pope in 
his ‘Universal Hymn.’ This idea of melody has been 
extended even to colours; for Sir Isaac Newton having 
remarked, that the breadths of the seven primary colours 
were proportional to the seven musical notes of the gamut, 
Father Cashel constructed an instrument called an Ocular 
Harpsichord, which reflected all the-combinations of the 
primary colours in regular succession, the prismatic rays 
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furnishing the notes, and the shades the semitones. Sit 
Isaac Newton further supposed that the imptilse produced 
upon the nerves of the eye .by colours is similar in kind to 
that produced, on the ear by sounds. According to this 
theory the different musical instruments have been classed 
in die following manner: 

String Instruments. 

Violin, ...... Pink. 

Viols,.Kose. 

Violoncello, . . . Deep red. 

Double bass,. . . Deep crimson. 

Wind Instruments. 

Trombone, .... Deep red. 

Trumpet, .... Scarlet. I'lut'e.. . Sky-blue. 

Clarionet, . . . Orange. Diapason, . . . Deep blue. 

Oboe,.Yellow. Double do.. . . Purple. 

B.assooo (alto). Deep yellow. Horn.Violet. 

The sinfonia in Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’which represents the 
rising of the sun, is an exemplification of this theory. In 
its commencement the attention is excited by a soft 
streaming note from the yiolins (pink); w^hich is scarcely dis¬ 
cernible, till the rays of sound issuing fpm the first violin 
diverge into the chord of the second, to Which is gradually 
imparted a greater fulness of colour, as tKe violas (rose) and 
violoncellos (red) steal in with expanding harmony. At the 
fifth bar the oboes begin to slied their yellow lustre, while the 
flute (azure) silvers the mounting rays of the violin. As the 
notes continue ascending to the highest point of brightness,- 
the orange, the scarlet, and the purple unite in the increasing 
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splendour; and the glorious orb at length appears, reful¬ 
gent with all the brightest beams of harmony.—See Bom- 
bess’s ‘ Life of Haydn,’ English Translation, Second 
Edition, 255, 256. To some reariers, perhaps, there may 
appear more of imaginainm than of trutli in these two 
theories: but in what part of nature, I ask, does not 
harmony reside ? All her arrangements undeniably par¬ 
take of it,' though we cannot, in all cases, penetrate or 
understand the exact manner of its existence, or how it 
ojterates. Barry Cornwall, in his Poem to Night, thus 
alludes to the music of the spheres : 

' Starry nobility 

That floft, with a delicious murmuring 
(Though unheard here), about thy forehead blue ; 

And, as they ride along, in order due. 

Circling the found globe in their wandering, 

. To thee, their ancient queen and mother, sing.’ 

Kirke White alsti finely touches on the same subject; 

‘ Who is it leaduthe planets on their dance. 

The mighty sistCrhood 1 Who is it strikes 

The harp of universal harmony 1 

Hark ! ’tis the voice of planets on their dance. 

Led by the arch contriver. Beautiful 
The harmony of order! How they sing! 

The regulated orbs, upon\their path 

Through the wide trackless', ether, sing, as though 

A syren sat upon each glitteipng gem. 

And made fair music,—such ;^s mortal hand 
Ne’er raised on the respondin^t chords.’ 
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No. tl.—Note 31. page 12— 

Balanced. 

The discovery of the law of gravitation is assigned to 
Sir Isaac Newton, who observes: “ Gravity must be 
caused by some agents acting constantly, according to 
certain laws,” iv. 438. &c. As far as the first promul¬ 
gation of the principles upon which gravitation is conducted, 
he is undoubtedly entitled to that honour; yet, if we refer 
to the Bible, we shall find that this law was not unknown 
to some of the inspired writers. “ He stretcheth out tlie 
north over the empty place, and hangeth th? earth upon 
notlung.” .lob xxvi, 7; which may be considered-as a reply 
to the question in ch. xxviii, 6. of the same; “ Whereupon 
are the foundations of the earth fastened, or who laid the 
corner-stone thereof?” In Psalm cxlviii, 6. it is stated: 
“ He hath made them” (the sun, moon, and stars) “ fest for 
ever and ever: He hath given them a law which shall not 
be broken.” Isaiah xl, 26. referring to the heavenly host, 
says: “ Not one of them failetli.” Two of the apocryphal 
writers also (Ecclesiasticus xliii, 10. and Baruch vi, eo.) 
allude to tlie same universal law. “ At the commandment 
of tlie Holy One they 'will stand in their order and never 
feint in their watches. For sun, moon, and stars, being 
bright and sent to do their offices, are obedient.” This 
power, or rather the joint operation of the centripetal aind 
centrifugal forces, attraction and repulsion, penetrates to 
the centres of the sun and of the planets, without any dimi- 
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nution of its virtue, and, bejng extended to immense distance 
in the proper degrees, regularly produces the most sensible 
end important effects, which Mallet thus nervously com¬ 
presses : 

World attracting world, 

With mutual love, and to their central sun 
All gravitating.’ 

Orb above orb, circle within circle, wheel within wheel, all at 
.once attracting and. attractedi In this manner by a single 
law, which can never be repealed, except by Him who gave 
it, the planets hang or rest upon their centres^ Dr. Franklin 
to the centqpetal and centrifugal forces adds universal 
magnetism, which, acting with an uniform direction, he 
conceives to be serviceable in keeping the diurnal revolution 
of a planet more steady to the same axis.—Franklin’s 
‘ Memoirs,’ iii, 4—6. on the Earth’s Magnetism. 


No. 12y—Note 35. page 14—. 
Instinct near allied to reason's tract. 


There is, perhaps, no iroint on which the learned of all 
ages have been more divided, tlian touching the state and 
nature of the brute creation, Tlie pride of man shudders 
at classing them with himself, yet his conscious reason, on 
reflection, in spite of the feeling, checks his presumption. 
The philosophic Prior thus alludes to this interesting 
subject: 
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‘ B; what immediate cause they are inclined 
In many acts, ’tia hard, 1 own, to find. 

I see in others, or I think I see. 

That strong their principles and ours agree. 

Evil, like us, they shun, and covet good. 

Abhor the poison, and receive the food. 

Like us, they love or hate ; like us, they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 

W.ith seeming thought their actions they intend. 

And use the means proportion’d to the end. 

Then vainly the philosopher avers 

That reason guides our deeds and instinct theirs. 

How can we justly different.causes frame. 

When the effects entirely are the same 1 
Instinct and reason how can we divide ? 

’Tis the fool’s ignorance, and the pedant’s pride.! ’ 

i 

A modem philosopher says: “ Deus est, anima brutorum,” 
little thinking how nearly the sentimrent coincides with 
Job xii, to.: “ In whose hand is tlie*soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind.? Addison and Pope 
entertained the same idea, the latter f f whom observes: 

‘ Reason raise o’er instinct, as ybu can j 
In this ’tis Ood directs, in that ’tis man.’ 

Dyer adopts a like opinion: 

‘ For the Supreme Existence, ever near. 

Informs them.’ 

The celebrated Wesley entertained some curious notions 
concerning the brutg, creation ; and whatever \vils inferior 
creatures endure, or inflict upon each other, he derived from 
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the Fall. In Paradise they existed in a state of happiness, 
enjoying will and liberty. Their passions and affections were 
regular, and their choice always guided by their under¬ 
standing, which was perfect in its kind. “ What,” says 
he, “ is the barrier between men and brutes,—the line which 
they cannot pass ? It is not reason. Set aside that ambi¬ 
guous term. Exchange it for the plain word understand¬ 
ing, and who can deny that brutes liave this ? We may as 
well deny that they have sight or hearing. But it is this. 
Mah is capable of God: the inferior creatures are not.” 
In favour of his arguments, it may be slated that the im¬ 
pulses of instinct or understanding, as he defines it, are 
always stronger or weaker, in proportion as the crea¬ 
ture is more or less stupid by nature. Ants and bees 
appear to be actuated by an irresistible impulse; but the 
perfect animals, as dogs, horses, elephants, &c. con vary 
many of their actions according to circumstances, and are 
capable of receiving great improvements from education, 
discipline, and experience, as has been most strikingly ex¬ 
emplified in swine, t^hich are apparently the most stub¬ 
born of all animals. It, is one of the established tenets 
of the Brahmins, that every animal form is endued with co¬ 
gitation, memory, and reflection; and that each distinct 
species has a comprehensive mode of communicating its 
ideas peculiar to itself. They highly venerate the bee, and 
some kinds of the ant, conceiving the spirits which animate 
those forms to be favoured of God, and that their intellec¬ 
tual faculties are more ample than in most others. These 
faculties, however, are more or less cifcumscribed, in their 
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opinion, by the varied construction of them in point of form, 
and limited -within certain bounds which they cannot pass. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Empedocles, and most of the Italic 
philosophers held, that brutes have souls as well as men, 
and that both are of the same nature. The first, in parti¬ 
cular, who believed in the transmigration of souls, abstained 
from animEil food, and was peculiarly tender towards tl)p 
brute creation. The Greenlanders, according to Grants, 
imagine that animals will be revivified after death. The 
Mohammedans conceive, not that animals are rational, 
but that they will be judged on the last day ; for which 
reason they behave kindly to them. The late Governor 
Holwell, in a dissertation he wrote upon the subject, has 
some curious notions, the essence of which is, that animals 
are the fallen angels, sentenced to wear the brute form, as a 
punishment for tlieir rebellion. It would oheupy too much 
space to go into all the arguments I could bring forward, 
that brutes hold a superior rank in the creation to what man 
is pleased to allot them. The Scriptural/passages in favour 
of it are numerous : amongst the most piking of which ore 
the following :—“ God blessed them,” that is, both man and 
beast. Genesis i, 22. An everlasting covenant made,,\vith 
every living creature after th? Flood, thift the ivorld shouEi 

not be so destroyed any more. Genesis ijf, lo_17. God, 

“ the God of the spirits of all ftesh.” Numbers xvi, 22. 
xxvii, 16. “ Ask tbp beasts": they shall teach thee.” Job 
xii, 7. “ O Lord, thou preservest man and beast.” Psalm 
xxxyi, f.' “ Every beast is mine.” Same 1, 10. “ God 
feeds, preserves, and gives his spirit to all creatures.” 
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Psalm civ, 2T—30. “ lie satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing.” Same cxlv, 16. “ Let all flesh bless, his 
name for ever and ever.” Same cxlv, 21. “ All flesh 

■shall he the glory of the Lord, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” Isaiah xl, 5. “ The beast shall honour 
me.” Same xliii, [20. “ All flesh shall know tliat I am 
^Jie Saviour.” Same xlix, 26. “ All flesh shall come to 
worship.” Same Ixvi, 23. “ He will plead with all flesh.” 
•leremiah xxv, 31. “Of the ground God formed every 
beast, so he did man.” Jeremiah xxvii, 5. “ Behold, 1 am 
the Lord, the God of all flesh.” Jeremiah xxxii, 27. “ Be¬ 
nefit of living waters extended to every thing that liveth 
ind moveth.” Ezekiel xvii, 9. “ Behold, all souls are 

mine! ” Same xviii, 4. (Here it is proper to remark that 
the word life is synonymous, in Hebrew, with a living soul.) 
A covenant of reconciliation spoken of with beasts of the 
field, fowls of heaven, and creeping things of the earth. 


Hosea ii, 18. “iHow do the beasts groan'!” Joel i, 18. 
(Similar to Romaps viii, 22, 23. wherein also is contained 
an allusion to theirWdemption.) “ Be not afraid, ye beasts 
of the field.” Joel il, 22. “ I will pour out my spirit upon 
all^sh.” Same iii 28. (Seetothesameeffeci, Acts ii, 17.) 
'”7 ‘ ' -"I of Ibeasts as well as of men pleaded for at 

itioiit memory, directed to be covered with sackcloth. 
The salvatiuwmprehens. „, . 

^ . j “ 11 of the same chapter, God 

Ri„eveh, and booc “ For he Lated all 

of mercy to •’ Wisdom i, 14. 

himself sp aks of me J ^ 

things that they mg creature.” Ecclest®. . 

« His mercy is manifest ^ dream.” Same xl, 8. 

,vi 10. “ Both beasts and men dream 
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“ But the Lord will never leave off his mercy, neither 
shall any of his works perish.” Ecclesiasticus xlvii, 22 . 
“ Spirit in shape of a dove.” Matthew iii, 16. “ All 
flesh shall see the-salvation of God.” Luke iii, 6 . “ Are not 
five sparroyvs sold for a farthing, and not one of them 
is forgotten before God?” Samexii. 6 . “Vision of beasts.” 
Acts X, 11, 810 . “ No creature but what is manifest in his 
sight.” Hebrews iv, 13. “ Four beasts round the throne 
of God, who rest not day and night, saying Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come.” Revelations iv, 7. For God’s pleasure all things 
created, verse 11 of the same chapter. Blessing ascribed to 
the Lamb by every creature in heaven, on the earth, under 
the earth, and in the sea, and all that are in them. Re¬ 
velations V. 13. “ And the four beasts said. Amen,” verse 
14 of the same chapter. In reply to these passages it may 
l>e urgefl that tlie term perish is frequently applied to 
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differs in point of glory. We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall be changed; for the corruptible must put on incor¬ 
ruption, and the mortal put on immortality. This idea 
of brutes possessing souls may be deemed chimerical, 
but its tendency, to say the least of it, is benevolent, on the 
Scriptural principle that “a merciful man is merciful to 
his beast.” After all, whether we recognise the sentiment 
or not, religion seems to be the great point of difference 
between men and brutes, it being the special prerogative of 
the former to converse with that which they cannot sec, 
and to believe in thiit which is reported to them by none of 
their senses. It is this which constitutes man intellectual, 
and renders him truly entitled to the denomination of a 
rational being, and which, when devoted to its legitimate 
and destined pujrposes, adorns and dignifies his life. In 
Juvenal is a verjf fine passage noticing the distinction be¬ 
tween the anxma tf the brute, and die animus of man : 


‘ Separat hoc nos 

A grege mutornnL. atque ideo venerabile soli 

Sortiti ingeuium.'iiTinorumque capaces, 

Atque exercendi s capiendisque artibus apti, 

•jt .?jnsum e cocles’i demissum traximus arce, 

gtotio*’'- memorj^'^'”® terram spectantia. Mundi 

^eit communis Conditor illis 
Cuius egci. . .•'(rentu- , 


Principle 


indults 


nobis off... 


•iitmm quoque, etc. 


Tantum aiitmos, 


snmis' 
&a. 


XT. 142. 
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No. 13.—Ngte 36. page 14—. 

Where one begins, the other has its end. 

Locke's thoughts upon this subject are very curious. 
“ That there should,” says he, “ be more species of intel¬ 
ligent creatures above us, than there are of sen.sible and ma¬ 
terial beings below us, is probable to one, from hence,—that, 
in all the visible and corporeal world, we see no chasm, no 
gaps. All quite down from us the descent is by easy steps, 
and a continued series of things, that, in each remove, 
differ very little one from another. There are fishes that 
have wings, and are not strangers to the airy region; and 
tliere are some birds that are inhabitants of the vyiter, 
whose blood is as cold as fishes’, and their flesh so like in 
taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them on fishdays. 
There are animals so near akin to birds and beasts, that 
they are in the middle between both. Amphibious animals 
link the terrestrial and aquatic togcth^. Seals liVe at sea’ 
and on land, and porpoises have the warm blood and 
entrails of a hog; not to mention what is confidently re¬ 
ported of mermaids or sea-monsters. There are many brutes 
that seem to have as much knowledge and reason as- some 
that are called men ; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are so nearly joined, that, if you will take the low^ -'f Joe 
and the highest of the other, there will scarce lyr .rceived 
any great difference between them;—and so on, till we come 
to the lowest and the most inorganical parts of matter, we 
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nail find every where, that the several species are linked to- 
ether,and differ but in almost insensiMe degrees. And, when 
■e consider the infinite power apd wisdom of the Maker, 
'e have reason to think that it is suitable to the magni- 
cent harmony of the universe, and the great design arid 
dodness of the architect, that the .species of creatures should 
Iso, by gentle degrees, ascend upwards from us, as we see 
ley gradually descend from us downwards; which, if it be 
robable, we have reason, tlien, to be persuaded, that there 
re far more species of creatures above us, than there are 
eneath, we being, in degree of perfection, much more 
smote from the infinite being of God, than we are from 
le lowest state of being, or that which approaches nearest 
I notliing.” Leibnitz, convinced of an universal connexion 
Btween all existing tilings, observes ; “ Each being repre- 
snts tlie totality of beings.” The least change happening 
1 one substance is a living picture of what happens in all 
hers. Pope has some beautiful ideas on the subject: 

‘ Look round our world; behold the chain of love 
Combining all bemw and all above. 

♦ 9 I m * * 

V’ast chain of being, which from God began, 

Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 

No glass can reach, from Infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing! 

# « » * * 

From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike. 

Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike ! ’ 
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Out knowledge of this chain is necessarily imperfect; 
still I shall endeavour to pomt out a few of its obvious 
links, as falling under our limited observation. Bitumen 
and sulphur form tlie link between earth and metals. Vi¬ 
triols unite metals to salts, and crystallizations salts to 
stones. Tlie ami anthus, zoophytes and lytophytes connect 
stones with plants, the jmlypus plants with insects; the 
tube-worm leads from insects to shells and reptiles, and in 
the sea-eel and water-serpent con.sists the tie between rep¬ 
tiles and fishes. The flying fish, anus nigra, and penguin 
are the media betwixt fishes and birds, whilst the ostrich, 
bat, and flying squirrel are the intermediate gradations 
between birds and quadrupeds; the otter and seal between 
aquatic and terrestrial animals ; and the monkey, ape, 
baboon, and ourang-outang between quadrupeds and man. 
The diodon, a genus nearly allied to the echini or sea- 
urchins, and the land-porcupine and hedgehog, are regarded 
’ as the links between quadrupeds and fishes. The mantis, 
or walking le*af, is the link between in.sects and vegetation. 
Some creatures partake of difleren# orders, being joined, 
as it were, by certain resemblances with each. Thus, the bat 
of St. Anne’s, in tlie Indian seas, has the figure of a fox, 
with a hairy skin, the wings of a bat, breasts like those of 
the human species, and the same periodical changes. The 
chamelion’s head resembles that of a fish, his body diat of a 
beast, his tongue and tail those of a serpent, and his legs 
and feet the arms and hands of a human being. The head 
of the locust is like that of a horse (a similarity alluded to 
in Joel ii. 4.), its breast that of a lion, its feet those of a 
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camel, its body that of a serpent, and its tail Aat of a 
scorpion. The paradoxus* and bonassus, described in a 
subsequent note, (No. 15,) and the frog, are farther proofs of 
this diversity of connexion. How sublime, how unutterable, 
is the idea of a still more extensive chain of creation from 
man to angels, arch-angels, and inconceivable orders of 
celestial spirits, principalities, and powers, all at length 
terminating in Him, who is the great Maker and apex of 
the whole 1 


No. 14.—Note 39. page 15—. 

Scintillating wave. • 

The phosphorescent property of the ocean has long been 
a subject of curious observation, and at all times peculiarly 
deserves it. Adamson, in his ‘ Voyage to Senegal,’ speaking 
on this property, remarks: “ By day we were diverted with* 
whales, and by night'with the lustre of the sea. As soon as 
the sun dipped beneatfe. the horizon, and night overpowered 
the earth with da.rkne®, the sm. lent us its friendly light. 
While the piow of onr vessel ploughed the foaming surges, 
it seeme^'to set them all on fire: thus we sailed in a lu- 
minoui^ inclosure, which surrounded us like a large circle 
of rays, whence darted, in \he wake of the ship, a long 
StteKm of light, which followed us to the Isle of Goree.” 
In another passage he says: “ The foaming billows seemed 
to metamorphose themselves into mountains of fire, and 
exhibited a most amazing spectacle, more capable of ex- 
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citing admiration than fear, even in the minds of persons 
exposed to their fury.’’ Various causes contribute to light 
and scintillate the sea; namely, motion and friction, the 
putrefaction of animal substances, and luminous animal¬ 
cules. The phenomenon in question is most frequently 
occasioned by the presence of a very minute animal of the 
Medusae genus, to which Professor Macartney has given 
the name of Medusa Scintillans; it is smaller tlian the 
head of the smallest pin, and so transparent as not to be 
distinguished, but with great difficulty, from the water in 
which it swims. The term scintillating, in the text, is in¬ 
tended to designate, not only the phosphorescent property 
of the ocean, but that appearance which the tips of waves, 
when agitated by a gentle breeze, assume, as the sxm gleams 
upon them in a bright day. The sea then looks like a 
body of fiery sparkles. 


No. 15.—Note 40. page 1,5—. 

The paradoxus. '' 

A specimen of this animal, by the name of the omi- 
thoryncus paradoxus, is figured in ‘ Sliaw’s Zoology,’ and 
was to lie seen in Bullock’s Museum, whence, I believe, it 
has been removed by purchase^io that great fund of natural 
curiosities, the British Museum. It is an aquatie qua¬ 
druped, about the size of a rabbit, with the shape, eyes, 
colour, and skin of a mole, having the mouth of an animal, 
but the upper and lower mandibles protrude like those of a 
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duck, and consist of a similar substance. Its two fore-feet 
(which are considerably shorter than the hind ones) are 
provided with four claws each, and membranes for swim¬ 
ming. Its hind legs have four, sharp claws for burrowing, 
and also membranes which project as much beyond the 
web, as the web projects beyond the claws of the fore-feet. 
Ibis capricious blending of the peculiarities of distinct 
species in one, is particularly visible in the natural pro¬ 
ductions of New South Wales, where the animal, above 
spoken of, was first discovered. In the same country, 
where nature seems to indulge herself in whim, there are 
parrots with the slender legs .of the sea-gull, skates with 
the head of a sliark, and other birds with Ihe legs and feet 
of the parrot, tlie head and neck of the sea-gull, and the 
wings and tail of the hawk. There are trees likewise 
bearing'thrce different kinds of leaves, and others bearing 
the leaf of the gum-tree with gum exuding, but covered 
with bark of a different kind. Tlie native rat, in the same 
country, has the general form and characteristics of the 
kangaroo, and a gri^at variety of other animals has the false 
belly of the same animal. Linnaeus, in his ‘ Systema 
Naturae,’ speaks' of a singular creature, which he calls 
paradoxa, whose proper name is the frog-fish 6f Surinam, 
and which is gradually metamorphosed from a frog to a 
fish, through seven different changes. The bonassus, for¬ 
merly exhibited in London i is, like the paradoxus, a strange 
compound, having the horns of an antelope, tlie head and 
eye of an elephant, the beard of a goat, the foreparts of a 
bison, the hind parts of a lion, whilst it has a flowing mane, 
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is cloven-footed, and chews the cud. The nilghau is an¬ 
other specimen of various combinations of different animals. 


No. 16.—Note 41. page 15—. 

Pervading God. 

Virgil well expresses this idea: 

' Deum naraque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maria, cmlumque profundum.’ 

And in another passage: 

‘ Jovis omnia plena 

which is similar to the sentiment entertained by -the Hindoos 
of Brahma, their principal deity, wliora tliey consider as 
pervading or inhabiting all tilings, even the body of a fly.. 
Seneca op the same point finely observes: “ Quocunque te 
flexeris, ibi Deum videtis occurrentem tibi; nihil ab illo 
vacat, opus suum ipso implet.” Cicero has a passage 
nearly to the same effect; ■“ Divina bona longfe latfeque se 
pandunt.” And again, “ Ksse Deum itti perSpicuum est, 
ut qiri id negaverit, vix eum sanae mentis existimem.” 
Lucan also says: 

‘ Estne Dei sedes nisi terra et pontas et aer 
Et cmlum et virtus 1 Superos quid qumrimas ultral 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris.’ 

The ancient pagan philosophers not only supposed God to 
pervade all things, but to be in a measure all thinvs- which 
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accounts’ for their multiplicity of gods. If we except 
Socrates, they likewise confounded the universe with the 
Deity, as if the universe were the Deity, instead of separa¬ 
ting or distinguishing the one from the other, as an effect 
distinct from its cause, as Moses has done. Aristotle, in 
particular, considered the world as equally eternal and 
incorruptible as God himself. How much more sublimely 
and justly, than by either of the foregoing Latin authors, is 
the thought of God pervading the world conveyed in Psalm 
cxxxix,7—9.; “If I climb up into Heaven,diou art there : 
if I go down to hell, thou art there also. If I take the 
wings of the morning and remain in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” And in Wisdom i, 7,: “ The 
spirit of the Lord fdleth the world,” or, as expressed in 
Ephesians i, 23.: “ Filleth all in all.” In short, God is a 
Being, “ whose temple is all space,” or everywhere, but in 
the human heart. Pope, in lines which can bo read by no 
one widiout admiration, amplifies the notion, in an imi¬ 
tation, perhaps mrpassing tlie original, from Virgil’s 
Georgies iv, 220./and Aiineid vi, 724.: 


' All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
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Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heant: 

As full, as perfect, in rile man that mourns,. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.’ 

tv hat an impulse does the remark of Seneca create, which, 
though uttered by a pagan, may excite the most devout 
refiections in a Christian mind ! “ Ipse qui omnia tractat, 
qui condidit, qui totum hoc fundavit deditque circa se, 
major cst pars operis sui ac melior, effugit oculos, cogita- 
tione visendus est.” 


No. 17.—Note 45. page 16—. 

Forth gushing to the sun. 

Most rivers flow from east to west, but there are nu¬ 
merous exceptions. Wentworth, in his ‘ Statistical Account 
of the Settlements of New Holland,’—after remarking that 
the majority of rivers, of the first magnitude, run from east 
to west, or from west to cast, as the St. Lawrence in North 
America, the Oronooko and Amazon in South America, 
the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia in Africa, the Danube and 
Elbe in Europe, and the Iloang Ho and Kiang Keou in 
Asia; which consequently vary their climate only in pro¬ 
portion to their distance from the sea, to the elevation of 
their beds, and to the extent of country traversed by such 
of their branches as run at right angles‘with them,—pro- 
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Bounces, that rivers running from north to south, or from 
south to north, as the Mississippi and Plata in America, 
the Nile in Africa, the Rhine, Rhone, Dniester, .Don, and 
Volga in Europe, and the Ganges and Indus in Asia, 
command a greater, variety of climate, and,a greater di¬ 
versity of productions, than rivers running east and- west; 
and that those countries, in which rivers take their 
courses from north to south, or south to north, are, in 
general, characterised by a superior degree of civilisation, 
affluence, and power, than those where the rivers proceed 
in a western or eastern direction. His remarks on the 
subject are curious, 80—87. It has been the custom, 
however, of poets, to consider not '..nly rivers as tending 
towards the sun, but the sun itself as progressive daily from 
east to west: though the idea is not sanctioned by philo¬ 
sophy ; the motion of die earth, and not that of the sun, 
causing his apparent change of situation from the eastern to 
■ die western quarter. Solomon, in Ecclesiastes i, 5. coin¬ 
cides with the po'^'idar notion of the sun’s daily transit 
from east to west, is do many other of the sacred writers. 


No. 18.—Note 47. page 16—. 

Each to its kindred sea. 

“ All the rivers run into the sea: yet the sea is not full; 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they 
return again.” Ecclesiastes i, 7. This verse strikingly 
illustrates the thedVy of evaporation and distillation, and in 
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fewer words than philosophy has done. Dyer, in his 
Grongar Hill, thus moralizes on the course of rivers: 

‘ And see the rivers how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, and sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Lihe human life, to endless sleep !’ 

a beautifiil passage, but unhappily incorrect in the two 
concluding words “ endless sleep,” for the Christian looks 
to an eternal future existence, not to a state of sleep or 
annihilation. 


No. 19. — Note 51. page 17—. 

Predestined Man for whom. • 

Prior in his Solomon riditnles the idea that the earth 
was made for man; but a higher authority tlian his may be 
quoted for it: “ Thou makest him to ha'^e dominion of the 
works of thy hands, and thou hast put all things in sub¬ 
jection under his feet; all sheep and oxen, *yea, and the 
beasts of the field; the fowls of the air, and the fishes of the 
sea, and whatever walketh in the paths of the sea.” Psalm 
viii, 6—8. : See to same effect, Genesis i, 26. 28.—“ The 
Earth hath he given to the children of men.” Psalm cxv, 16. 
It was created, doubtless, for God’s pleasure, (Revelations 
iv, 11.) but for man’s use and enjoyment, though not to be 
abused. Hughes well observes that “ man, though last in 
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the order of creation, was yet the first in God's intention, for 
whom all things were made, as is evident by his com¬ 
mission over them: therefore it was no neglect of God to 
forbear making him until.the last.” God, in the beginning, 
created man immediately for himself, to glorify and enjoy 
him, both in time and eternity: but our first parents, and 
we from them, have done'all we can to defeat God’s 
exalted purposes concerning us.—See ‘ Baxter’s Call ig 
the Unconverted,’ 44. 107. ‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ i, 134. A 
still higher motive for the creation of man has been assigned 
by Bacon in his ‘De Augmcntis Scientise,’ 1. iii. c. 1.; 
and this is Christianity, which would appear to be borne 
out by Revelations xiii, 8.: “ The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the worldand Matthew xxv, 34.: “Come, 
ye blessed of the Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” With respect to 
the creation of man, a curious extract here presents itself 
from ‘ Bosman’s Guinea,’ who states that the negroes con¬ 
ceive God, in the ’wginning, when he formed man, to have 
created him blac}.^ as well as white, whereby they would 
prove that their race was in the world as soon as ours. 
They also imagine that God, after creating the.se two sorts 
of men, offered them the choice of one of two gifts, namely, of 
gold, and of knowledge, (or the aits of reading and writing,) 
giving to the black the first election, who chose gold, and left 
knowledge for the white. God complied with the black man's 
request, but, incensed at his avarice, resolved, that the 
white should be for ever his master, and he a slave. From 
a belief of this tradition they suppose, that there is no gold 
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in any other countries but their own, and that no blacks 
liave a knowledge of letters. Some blacks fancy that, after 
death, they are changed to whites. However chimerical or 
absurd these notions may be thought, one might almo.st 
suppose, by the conduct of the whites towards the blacks 
for so, many centuries, that the former also believe in the 
truth of them. The Seminble Indians in South Amei'ica 
have even a more preposterous idea of the creation of man. 
They conceive that he was originally formed from clay, 
(which is true,) but that tlie (ireut Spirit submitted his 
crealio)! to the influence of fire, and, being ignorant of the 
degree of heat required, caused the tirst batch to be over- 
baked, w'hich was consequently Muck and crusty. These 
were the Aborigines of the negro race. Again the Creator 
e.ssayed another experiment, but endeavouring to avoid his 
first error, he plunged into a second,—that of applying too 
little fuel. This batch therefore was only half baked and 
of a pale colour, wliich formed the whites. But, in a third 
and last effort, the Great Master cret.tcd perfect models, 
both in shape and colour, who were ithe founders of the 
,Indian tribes. The Esriuimaux arc of opinion that the 
same Great Spirit, at the first, made three men and three 
women out of the earth, the first pair of whom, being 
composed of white earth, were the progenitors of the Euro¬ 
peans, the second, of rather darker earth, of another race, 
and the tliird, of blacker earth, of the Esquimaux. I would 
here finally remark that, whether man believe or not, that 
the world was -solely made for him, it might seem, by his 
blind and thoughtless estimation of the world, that he is 
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perfectly convinced of his being made only for it. His 
daily practice shows his attachments and views to be solely 
circumscribed by the solicitudes and sensual indulgences 
of this world, whilst he forgets the important fact, that here 
he has no continuing city, but must seek one to come, 
eternal in the heavens 1 Tullius Cicero in his ‘ De Re- 
publicii,’ lately discovered by M. Mai, asserts, tliat man 
was created to expiate crimes committed in a previous 
state of existence. 


No. 20.—Note 52. page 17—. 

Space and substance God from nothing drew. 

There cannot be a more incontrovertible truth than that 
God not only made all out of nothing, but that he can make 
nothing of all. Some of the ancient philosophers con¬ 
trovert the idea that the world was created out of nothing; 
but the authority of the Scriptures is clearly opposed to 
this, which testify that the Heavens and the Earth were, 
produced from nothing but the Divine Will. Aristotle, 
amongst others, pronounced it impossible that any thing 
could be formed out of notliing; whilst Plato believed the. 
materials of the world to be eternal, but to have received 
their form from God,—a most daring and inconsistent extra¬ 
vagance, though it is true tliat, after God, the oldest of all 
things is matter. Democritus expressly asserts tlie eternity 
of matter, but denies the eternity of the world. Lucretius 
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agreed with Aristotle, “ Nullam rem fe nihilo gigni divinitus 
unquam.” L. i, 15. “ Nihil posse creari de nihilo,” 156. of 
same book. In the hymns of Orpheus, as quoted by Gro- 
tius, it is declared, that we are wholly ignorant of the origin 
of the world. To be satisfied how far these authors were 
correct in their assumptions, we need only lo refer to the 
first verse of Genesis: “In the beginning God created the 
Heaven and tVie Earth,” not out of previously existing ma¬ 
terials, but of nothing", the words not being susceptible of 
any other sense ; and to “ 11 iin who quickeneth the dead, 
and calleth those things which be not as though they were,” 
(Romans iv, 17.) creation from nothing must have been an 
easy task. The Jews have always believed tliis to be the 
fact, of which there is evidence in 2 Maccabees vii,28.: “ I 
beseech thee, my Son, look tipon the Heaven and the 
Earth, and all that is therein, and consider that God made 
them of things that were not; and so was mankind made 
likewise;” which is confirmed by Romans iv, 17. (ante), and 
Hebrews xi, 3.: “ Through faith w’e understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are new were not made of things which do appear.” 
See to .same purport Psalm xxxiii, 6.; also.Mosheim ‘ De 
Creatione Mundi ex Nihilo.’ 


No. 21.—Note 55. page 18—. 

He paused. 

It is obvious from Genesis ii, 7. and 2 Esdras iii, 5. 
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that the body and soul of man were not simultaneously 
created, but, at distinct periods, though with little interval 
between them. Of the manner of this separate formation, 
some idea, perhaps, may be derived from the resurrection 
of dry bones, mentioned in Ezekiel xxxvii, 7—10. The 
prophet is carried, in the spirit, into a valley full of human 
bones. Being directed to go round’ahd .survey them, the 
question is then put to him : “ Can these bones live?” lie 
wisely answers: “O Lord God, tliou knowest!” thereby 
plainly intimating that it depended entirely on the Divine 
Will. God willed that they should live, and commanding 
Ezekiel to prophesy to them, immediately “there was a 
noise, and, behold! a shaking, and the bones came together, 
bone to its bone; and, when 1 beheld, lo 1 the sinews and 
the flesh came up upon them, and the skin covered them 
above; but there was no breath in them,” exhibiting to the 
eye the aspect and lineaments of men, but without breath, 
and remaining so, until a second command issued, and the 
Spirit of God breathed into them, and they lived; pre¬ 
paratory to which the prophet cries aloud: “ Thus saith 
the Lord God; C'ome from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live: and the breath 
came into them, and they lived, and stood up upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army.” Chateaubriand, in his 
‘ Beauties of Christianity,’ imagines an allusion to the 
immortality of the soul in the word Adam or Adam-ah, the 
expletive ah being, in his opinion, expressive of something 
farther, beyond, or more than the earth of which man was 
composed. Tlie Hebrew Adam signifies red earth. By 
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some the word has been traced to the Sanscrit root, Adm or 
the first. In the Shastre he is called Murd, from murta, 
matter or earth. 


No. 22.—Note 56. page 18—. 

Breath of breath, part of Himself 

In the Orphic hymns Jupiter is called “ the breath of all 
things; ” which may remind us of the sublime passage: 
“ Tliou sendest forth thy spirit—they arc created : and thou 
renewest the face of the earth. Tliou hidest thy face, they 
are troubled; thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
retuni to their dust.” Some Greek writers go further, and 
term the soul toS Aibr i.v6cva(rfia, a fragment of Jupiter, 
and iidpas tov 0€uC, a portion of the Deity, which idea is 
confirmed by Isaiah Ivii, 16.: “The spuls which 1 have 
made: ” and Ecclesiastes xii, 7.: “ Tlie spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” To the same purport Seneca, in 
his Epistles, describes the soul as “ pars Dei: divini 
spiritus pars ac veluti scintilla quaedam.” Lucian thought 
it was a divine emanation of light from the sun, whence it 
was called Zoan. Cicero tells us, in his ‘ De Div.’ that the 
wisest philosophers made the soul to be a part of the Divine 
Essence. Horace considers it as “ divinai particula aur*,” 
which appears to be the doctrine of almost all ancient 
philosophers, except Socrates. Virgil styles it “ iEthereum 
sensum.” Juvefial “ Sensum a coelesti demissum traximus 
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aroe:” and Epicharmus observes, “reason to man arose 
from that of God.” 'O S4 yt t’ ivepiimf \dyos irapvx' iwi roC 
e«oi;. Hughes, that able commentator on Genesis, em¬ 
phatically translates the breatli of life infuse^ into Adam, 
“ a soul of lives; ” a soul like God, “ in whose image it is 
created, incessantly seeking to concentre into one point, the 
past, the present, and the future.” The Julian laws define 
the soul to be God, and the Hindoo theology conceives 
God to be not only the soul of man, and of the whole 
world, but the world itself, an idea adopted by Pope. 
What do the Scriptures say upon this subject? “And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man Became 
a living soul.” Genesis ii, 7. “ The Spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me 
life.” Job xxxiii, 4. “ And gavest unto Adam a body 
without soul, which was the workmanship of thine hands, 
and didst breathe into him the breath of life, and he was 
made living before i^iee.” 2 Esdras iii, 5. “Seeing he 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ” Acts xvii, 25. 
“ Cease ye from man whose breath is in his nostrils.” 
Isaiah ii, 22. “Tlie first man Adam was made a living 
soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 1 Co¬ 
rinthians XV, 45. “Howbeit, that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterwards that 
which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy : 
the second man is the Lord from Heaven. As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, 
such ere they also that are heavenly. Ahd as we have 
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borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly. Now tills I say, brethren, tliat flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption.” 1 Corinthians xv, 45—50: 
“ And after three days the Spirit of life from God- entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet.” Revelations 
xi, 11. From these passages it may be collected that the 
soul is not a part of God (because if it were, it could not 
be subject to impurity, condemnation, or spiritual death), 
bbt a special gift from God, doomed to be immortal; for 
God created man to be so, and an image of his own 
eternity, though it is held accountable for its deeds in the 
body; In which sense I wish the wortls in the text to be 
interpreted. 


No. 23.—Note 62. page 19— 

In wondrous mystery. 

“ I will give thanks unto thee, for 1 am fearfully and 
wonderfiilly made,” is the exclamation of David, Psalm 
cxxxix, 13., an assertion fully warranted by every tiling that 
is known of the human structure. Cicero in his ‘ De Na- 
turh Deorum,’ L. iii. well describes it. Plato adduces it as 
a proof of Divine Intelligence; and in the book of Job some 
sublime passages occur concerning it. In the human frame 
each part, both within and without, proclaims the most 
consummate skill and exquisite contrivance, being so excel- 
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lently adapted to its peculiar ends, and, at the same time, 
to the ends of all the other parts, that the wisest physicians, 
(amongst others Galen), and philosophers, gaze with ad¬ 
miration, and confess tlie hand that made them to he Di¬ 
vine. Our frame indeed is so admirably constructed that 
while all its parts are so intimately connected that ea(A part 
depends on the others, the main-spring which sets the 
whole in motion, is itself kept going by external aid, to which 
it has recourse twenty or thirty times every minute, both 
night, and day, whether we sleep or wake.—^This is the air 
we breathe, the advantage of which we experience at every 
breath we draw. Considering how great and manifold are 
our provocations, what a wonder of mercy, and miracle of 
patience in him who made us! “ So admirably,” says 
Mr. Abemethy in one of his lectures, “ are we constructed, 
that even the very actions of disease often tend to the 
restoration of health.” — “ It ajfpears suqrrising,” ob¬ 
serves Mr. Canning in one of his speeches, “ in the 
contemplation of a skeleton of the human form, the eye¬ 
less skull, the sapiess bones, tlie assemblage of nerves 
and cartilages in which intellect and ambition have ceased 
to reside, that this piece of mechanism should constitute a 
creature so noble in reason, so infinite in feculties, in appre¬ 
hension so like a God.” What ought to be the feeling on 
such a contemplation ? Marvellous are thy works, O Lord! 
in wisdom hast thou made them alt: there is no end to thy 
greatness j how vast is the sum of thy mercies ! 
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No. 24.—Note 66. page 21—. 

A close-laced chain of ramifying nerves. 

The nerves are spread in a wonderfully curious manner 
tliroughout the whole body, originate in the brain, the 
c.ommon seat of all the nerves and the spinal marrow, 
and thence ramify to the parts, inosculating with each 
other as they proceed; by which liarmonious arrangement a 
idose intercourse is maintained between all the nerves and 
the various parts of the body. Dr. \^'atts, referring to the 
wondrous construction of the human frame, most strikingly 
says: 

‘ SUaiige that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune So long! ’ 

Tliis idea of sensitive net-work in our frame receives some 
illustration from a remark of Dr. Blacklock, who was 
blind, which I derive from Souelhe’s (?) ‘ Philosophy of Na- 
tuial History.’ He had distinct perceptions of distant 
objects, both animate and inanimate. Being a.sked by 
what means he tliought these impressions were conveyed 
to him, he replied, “ that he imagined his body was 
united to theirs by a kind of distant contact, which was 
effected by the instrumentality of threads or strings pro¬ 
ceeding from their bodies to liis own, and that mutual 
ideas were conveyed by vibrations of these strings.” 
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No. 25. — Note 70. page 22—. 

Perfect beauty. 

This expression occurs in Psalm 1, 2. and is applied to 
the appearance of the Messiah out of Zion, but, without 
impropriety, it may be extended to man, before his Fall; and 
even now, he bears some relics oftt about him. There 
is every reason to believe, from many authors, both ancient 
and modern, that Adam' was not only created in perfect 
beauty as to his external form, but with a very great per¬ 
fection of knowledge, and a profound insight into tlie nature 
of things. “ In the beauty of his structure, the combination 
of his parts, the variety of his powers, there is a perfection 
still, which clearly designate him as a being formed for 
dominion over the world. But these, however united, 
would avail him but little, were they not accompanied and 
directed by a power, not only surpassing in its degree, but 
differing in its province, from any faculty of the animal 
creation. It is from the powers of his mind, not from those 
of his frame, that man derives his pre-eminence.”—llen- 
uell on'Scepticism.’ In the paraphrase upon the Samaritan 
Pentateuch it is said: “ Plasmavit Dcus Adam reple- 
vitque eum cum spiritu sapientia: et scientise, ut inde ad 
posteros omnes artes ac scientise tanquam ex primo fonte 
promanarent.” Genesis ii, 20. seems to prove tliis, where 
Adam is taught to give names to tilings. Adianasius 
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Kircher, in his Egyptian ‘ (Edipus,’remarks to a like pur¬ 
port : “ Plerorumque doctorum senteutia est primum hu- 
inani generis parentem Adamum, in summit perfectione a 
Deo conditum, eil rerum quam divinarum, quarn huma- 
narum notitia excelluisse, ut sicuti nullus ex humano ge- 
nere, cujus princeps erat, hit nullum quoque majoribus 
animi corporisque donis imbutum fuisso credendum est. 
£t ut infusa sibi rerum omnium scieutia divinitds in- 
structus fuisse legitur; ita insiguem quoque medicarum 
facultatum lapidibus, ^jlantis, animalibus, insitarum no- 
titiam habuisse certissimum est; sapienti igitur Dei con- 
silio factum est, ut Adamus scientiam rerum naturalium 
sibi coramunicatam posteris suis traderet.” With* these 
sentiments our countryman Bale, wlio wrote in the tenth 
century, fully agrees: “ Ex Adamo, tanquam ex fonte, 
omnos artes bons et omnis scientia humana profluxerunt. 
Uic primus coilcstium corporum motus, plantarum, ani- 
mantium, ct omnium creaturarum na'turas, rationem eccle- 
siasticae, politicae, et mconomicae gubernationis primam 
publicavit; ex cujus schoUl quicquid est humanarum ar- 
tium et sapientia', in totum genus humauum, per patres est 
postea propagatum ; siquidem quid astronomia, geometria, 
et alia; artes in se continent, totum' scivit.” 


No. 26.—Note 72. p. 22—. 


Accomplish’d climax. 

Wliat a sublime. picture of the human species, appa- 
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rently as viewing Adam in paradise, is drawn by Shake¬ 
speare, that great master of reason and nature! “ What a 
work is man! How noble in nature'! How infinite in 
faculty! In form and moving how expressive and ad¬ 
mirable! In act like an angel! In comprehension like 
a God! ” An old British poet alludes thus to his outward 
form, which 

' Was lent tlie world to guess 
What shape our souls shall wear in happiness.’ 

In the ‘ Philosophy of Nature ’ is a combined description 
of man, mixed up from various authors, equally fine 
as that of Shakespeare: “ How graceful is his body ! 
How sublime the glance of his eye! How vast his reason¬ 
ing, his inventive, and his ruling feculties! Yet it is the 
visible image of the Deity! Contemplate his exterior, 
erect, towering, and beauteous! How does the present, 
but concealed. Deity speak in bis countenance with a 
thousand tongues ! God of perfection, how supremely, 
how benevolently, hast thou displayed thyself in man! 
Survey his soul-beaming, his divine countenance, the 
thoughtful brow, the penetrating eye, the spirit-breathing 
lips, the deep intelligence'of the assembled features! How 
they all conspiring speak! What harmony ! a single ray 
including all possible colours,—the picture of the fair im¬ 
measurable mind within!” Fine however as these passages 
are, and certain as it is, from the Scriptures, that God 
created man in his own image, and that he was excellent, in 
form and other respects, in paradise, he was not equal to 
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( iod in perfection, since God evidently did not intend to 
inake him equal to himself. Still he formed him capable 
of attaining perfection, but with the latent seeds of im¬ 
perfection or evil, with a consciousness of the particular 
tenure of his existence, and of the benevolent designs of his 
Creator; and therefore the capability of perfection, as 
well as of imperfection, was coeval with the first created 
man, as is proved by the declaration of St. Paul in Ilomans 
xlii, 20.: “ The creature is made subject to vanity.” It 
may be likewise observed, that not only man was excellent 
in paradise, but every thing else in the creation, until his 
I’all. At the creation of the universe, “ God saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very good,” 
Genesis i, 31; but after the Fall of man, arid ever since that 
lieriod, bitter ingredients have been commixed with every 
terrestrial blessing. 


No. 27.—Note 78. page 24—. 

Sev’nth revolving day. 

It is remarkable that all nations should acknowledge 
the division of time into weeks of seven days, (a division 
.which extends fi-om the Christian states of Europe to the 
remote shores of Hindostan, and has equally prevailed 
among the Hebrews, Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, 
and northern barbarians, some of whom had but little or no 
intercourse with the others, and were not even known by 
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name to the Hebrews); this, doubtless, originated in some 
tradition of the time occupied in the work of creation; 
which tradition may be fairly traced to Genesis'ii, 3.: “And 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, because that 
, in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made.” Hesiod and Homer both ascribe to the 
same day a peculiar sanctity. Callimachus says that on it 
all things were finished. This respect for a particular day 
might be referred also to another cause. Chateaubriand, in 
his ‘ Beauties of Christianity,’ makes the following philoso¬ 
phical remarks upon it:—“ Exclusively of its exact cor¬ 
respondence with the strength of man and animals, it has 
those great geometrical harmonics, which the ancients always 
‘sought tp establisli between the particular and general laws 
of the universe. It gives the number six for labour, and 
six, by two simple multiplications, produces the thirty-six 
days of the ancient year, and the three hundred and sixty 
degrees of the circumference of the globe.” From this tra¬ 
dition and correspondence, but more especially, from the 
command of God to keep the seventh day holy to the Lord, 
arose the predilection for the number seven, which is per¬ 
ceivable, both in tlie inspired and heatljen writers, and that 
peculiar influence and worth, which are assigned to it in 
religious ceremonies, both of Jews and pagans. Pythagoras 
considered seven as ranking above all other numbers. For 
the scriptural importance attached to it as a day of rest, or 
sabbath, see (besides Genesis ii, 3. before quoted) Exodus 
*vi, 22—30. xxxi, 12—17. xxxv, 2. Deuteronomy xii, 9. 
Rutli iii, 18.—Ecclesiasticus ii, 23. In other respects the 
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number is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, as con¬ 
nected, more or less, with sacred mysteries. See Proverbs 
ix, 1. and llevelation i,.4, 12, 16, 20.—v, 1, 6. amongst 
many other notices. The Jews likewise had their sab¬ 
batical year, and one of their Ilabbins assigns, as a reason 
for the appointment of the sabbath, the establishment of a 
belief in the mind that the world had a beginning, “ which 
is a thread that draws after it all the foundations of the 
love and the principles of religion.” Outram in his ‘ Dis¬ 
sertations on Sacrifices,’ 194, 195. translated by Allen, has 
a very apt passage on the subject: “ As God created the 
universe in six days, and rested on the seventh day, he not 
only commanded every seventh day to be kept sacred, 
in memory of his creation of the world, but also enjoined a 
very frequent use of the number seven in the ceremonies of 
his-worship ; not to repeat that the blood of the rod heifer 
was sprinkled seven times towards the sanctuary. Whenever 
any person or house was to be purified from leprosy, oil or 
blood was to be spriftkied seven times. When the altar was 
dedicated, oil was sprinkled upon it seven times. The dedi¬ 
cation of the altar was appointed to occupy seven days; the 
consecration of the priests seven days; and the same number 
of days was often required for the removal of ceremonial 
impiu-ity. Naaman was directed to wash himself seven 
times in die Jordan. At the command of God .Tericho 
was to be besieged for seven days, and on the seventh day 
to be encompassed by the besiegers seven times, preceded' 
by seven priests blowing seven trumpets. Every seventh 
day was a sabbath of holy rest; every seventh year was a 
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sabbatical year; and seven times seven years brought the 
year of Jubilee. It would exceed all bounds to enumerate 
every instance of this kind. JJut hence the number seven 
came to be multiplied by the Hebrews, to denote perfection, 
and what is done very often is commonly said to be done 
seven times.” In a note upon the passage all the Scriptural 
authorities for it are cited. Conder, in his work on ‘ Non¬ 
conformity,’ observes that “ the sabbatical institutions il¬ 
lustrated die sovereignty of God, as the proprietor of time 
itself, and therefore of existence, of which time here consti¬ 
tutes the law, the visible measure of our finite being. They 
illustrated the unity of God, by demonstrating the exclusive 
character of the Divine prerogative, and they formed a standing 
memorial of those original manifestations of Omnipotence, 
which attested his supremacy as Creator over the visible 
objects of idolatry, and his infinite superiority, as Redeemer 
of Israel, over all created might. The solemn observance 
of one day in seven may be considered as forming, under 
every dispensation, one of tlie most iift^iortarit outworks of 
religion, and as one of the most effectual means of pre¬ 
serving the profession of Christianity.” Constantine the 
Great was the first who made a law for properly observing 
the Christian sabbath, which he directed to be regularly 
kept throughout the Roman empire. Before, and even in, 
his time the Christians observed both the Jewish and 
Christian sabbath on the last and first days’ of the week, in 
order to satisfy, at the same time, the law of Moses, and to 
imitate the Apostles, who used to meet together on the’first 
day, to which day the sabbath was altered, amongst 
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Christians, on the resurrection of our Blessed Saviour, who, 
after tliat event, hallowed two sabbaths of this kind with 
his presence. From tliat time Sunday, the first day of 
the week, has been kept holy by the Christian church, 
(particularly by the primitive Christians, who cheered each 
other in the morning of every sabbath, when they assembled 
to worship, with the joyful salutation: “ The Lord is 
risen ! ”); and this was done, not merely as referring to the 
resurrection of Christ on a Sund.iy, but to separate the 
Jewish and Christian communions, the former of which 
ceased to be the true church of God on the resurrection of 
Christ. But let not man, in his presumption, suppose that 
the sabbath, whether Jewish or Christian, was made for him. 
No; he was made for the sabbath; that is, to worship, in a 
peculiar manner, on that day Him who then rested from his 
labours, or ceased to create. See Matthew ii, 27. 


No. 28.—Note 81. page 2.5—. 

Sin original. 

The Scriptures positively assert that the corruption of 
human nature sprung from Adam’s first sin, which is in 
2 Esdras iv, 30. and vii, 48., thus expressively described : 
“ For the grain of evil seed hatli been sown in the breast of 
Adam from the beginning, and how much ungodliness hath 
it brought up unto this time ! And how much shall it yet 
bring forth, until the time of threshing come! ”—“ Oh thou, 
Adam, what hast tlioa done? For though it was thou that 
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sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but we all that come of 
thee.” See Genesis V, 3. Job xi,12.xiv,4.xxv,4. Psalm li, 5. 
Ezekiel xxxvi, 26.—^John iii. 5.—1 Corinthians xv, 21. 
Komans v, 12, 14, 16, 19. vi, 23.—Galatians iii, 10. 
Ephesians ii, 3. By these passages it appears tliat Adam, 
proving unmindful of the blessings he enjoyed at his 
formation, and the duties enjoined him, rejected tlie power 
of perfection, which the Eternal One had placed within his 
reach, exerted liis power of imperfection, and preferred evil 
to good, in the sight of the Lord, whence sin first arose on 
earth through man himself,—the principle of imperfection, 
sin, or evil in his nature, being operated upon by the sub- 
tilty of the serpent, or wicked one from hell, (the cause of 
whose malignity to man is an unfathomable mystery,) 
whither it will be remitted, in due time, with all who have 
chosen the paths of sin, instead of those of religion and 
virtue, as declared in Psalm ix, 17.: “The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the people wh® forget God.” This 
sin, however, was not derived from any defect of goodness 
or power in God, but from the frailty of man, who, not 
being made absolutely perfect, for. reasons known only to 
God, could not be otherwise than liable to imperfection. 
As to original sin, and its hereditary death, see, besides the 
Scriptural passages already referred to. Genesis iii, 6. 
Ecclesiasticus xxv, 24. 2 Esdras iii, 21, 2i. 1 Timothy ii, 
14., also Article ix. of Church of England. It is, never¬ 
theless, clear that sin first showed itself in Heaven amongst 
the bad angels, before the creation of Adam, (in whom it 
afterwards manifested itself, by the suecessful temptations 
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of Satan, one of those angels,) of which we have a con- 
finuation in Jude 6.: “ And the angels which kept not 
their first estate, but left their own habitation.” Most of 
the heathen philosophers, especially Pythagoras, Sopater, 
Plato, Aristotle, and llierocles, acknowledged the declina¬ 
tion of man from a state of original rectitude, some of 
whom attributed it, not to God, but to impurity contracted 
by the soul in a previous existence, before its union with the 
body. The Christian revelation above sufficiently con¬ 
vinces us of the real existence of this original sin, as an 
undeniable fact, whencesoever it was derived, without 
which there would have been no necessity for the great 
atonement made by the Ulessed Jesus for the wickednese 
of all men,—all men by the Gospel being concluded under 
sin; upon which doctrine the whole scheme of Christian 
redemption is fotinded. 


No. 29.—Note 87. page 26—. 
earliest sacrifice. 

The clothes worn by Adam and Eve, when expelled 
from paradise, were made of skins, (see Genesis iii, 21.) 
and thus the Falf of man not orfly proved fatal to himself 
and his posterity, but may be considered as the origin of 
animal sacrifices for sin, preparatory to, or typical of, the 
greater Sacrifice of Jesus Christ; after which they became 
prevalent, in a greater or less degree, and at one period or 
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another, amongst all the nations of the earth, though none 
of them, perhaps, knew the primary cause that occasioned 
such sacrifices to be general. The beasts, to which the 
skins, before alluded to, belonged, were doubtless put to 
death or sacrificed, as a sacrifice of life for life, (see Leviticus 
xvii, 11.) or with an expiatory motive, or as a symbol to 
show the need of our being clothed with righteousness. 
“ Tp the Fall, then,” soys Faber in his ‘ Hor® Mosaicse,’ 
“we must look for the primeval institution of peculiar 
sacrifice, and here accordingly we shall find it.”. The next 
sacrifice, if the one I have supposed was so, recorded in 
Scripture, was tliat by Abel of the firstlings of his flock, 
which proved more acceptable to God than that by Cain of 
the fruits of the earth, because the former looked, through 
faith, for a future atonement or sacrifice of a much superior 
nature. See Genesis iv, 3—5. and Hebrews xi, 4. No other 
'sacrifice of beasts is mentioned until that by Noah, on 
leaving the ark. Genesis viii, 20.; these several sacrifices, 
especially the latter two, bespeak them to hove been of 
divine institution. All the subsequent Jewish sacrifices 
were types of the great atonement, and onlained by God 
with that view, and also for the purpose of detaching the 
Jews from the idolatrous sacrifices of the Gentile nations, 
amongst which they sojourned. The ineffectual nature of 
them, however, is noticed by Isaiah Ixvi, 3.: “ He that 
killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that sacrificetb a 
lamb as if he cut off a dog’s neck; he that oflereth an 
oblation as if he offered swine’s blood; he that bumeth 
incense as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they have chosen 
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their own ways, and their soul delighteth in their abomi¬ 
nations.” It would appear from Porphyry’s ‘ De Absti- 
nentiu ab animalibus necandis,’ 1.. ii. S. xxx. tliat those 
who first slew tame animals conceived themselves guilty of 
a wicked action, and devised expedients to acquit them¬ 
selves of the guilt of it. This consciousness might be 
traced to the original cause that occasioned animals to be 
.sacrificed, since, at the time when Adam, by the ordinance 
of tlie Most High, sacrificed the beasts in the skins of 
which he and Eve were clotlied, he could not have done it 
but with repugnance, death until then not having appeared 
in the world. For though, as an atonement for sin, he 
was instructed to put animals to death, yet it no where 
a])pears iti the IJible, that he, or any one else before the 
Flood, was at liberty to make animals his food. The fruits of 
the earth until that time seem to have constituted the sole 
food of man, who thus realized the maxim of Epicurus, 
tliat “ to live agreeably, man stands in need only of herbs, 
fruits, and simple nutriment.” This is evident in Genesis 
i, 29, 30. with respect both to beasts and men, who were 
each limited to the fruits of the earth. The first mention 
of animals as food occurs in Genesis ix, 3. where every 
moving thing that lived is given for meat to Noah and his 
posterity, as the green herb had before been given, though 
the contrary is rather obscurely intimated in Psalm civ, 14, 
15.: “lie bringeth forth grass for the cattle, and green 
herb for the service of man, that he may bring food out of 
the earth, and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
oil to make him a cheerful countenance, and bread to 
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strengthen man’s heart.” The eating of animal food then 
became as common as sacrifices, of parts of which the 
priests and their families partook, which may have been 
permitted as emblematical of the body and blood of Christ, 
afterwards ordained to be partaken of spiritually in the 
Holy Sacrament or Lord’s Supper. In the wilderness no 
Israelite was suffered to eat animal food unless it was slain 
at the altar,—a custom still observed on the coast of Mala¬ 
bar. The practice, nevertheless, of animal sacrifices’, though 
so general, had exceptions. In some countries the fruits 
of the earth, or portions of many vegetables, with whicli 
they were more than usually blessed, were offered up, in 
gratitude for the bounty. Amongst the Egyptians they 
consisted of handfuls of corn, grass, the lotus, and other 
plants. In process of time, myrrh, frankincense, and cassia 
were added, for the service of the altar. Still, animal sacri¬ 
fices, as before observed, were generally adhered to, which, 
amongst shepherds in particular, comprised the increase of 
their folds and tlie firstlings of their flocks. Thousands of 
animals are to this day yearly sacrificed by the Hindoos to 
their goddess Doorgah, at her temple near Calcutta. In 
Nos. 50, 51, and 52 of this Apjtendix will be found some 
further remarks on sacrifices, es]>ecially human ones. 
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No. 30.—Note 89. page 27—. 

The sons of men. 

Tliia expression is of frequent occurrence in the Bible. 
See Proverbs viii, 4, 31.: “ Unto you, O men, 1 call, and 
my voice is to the sons of men. My delights” (alluding 
to wisdom) “ were with the sons of men.” We also find 
therein the sons of gods, the latter of which titles, according 
to Bryant’.s ‘Analysis of AncientMythology,’ implied honour 
to the deity worshipped, whom men, in the course of time, 
often looked on as their real father, or original ancestor, 
ami by whose name whole colonies were not infrequently 
called. The children of Seth were termed the sons of God, 
but who chose to forfeit their claim to that title by allying 
themselves with the wicked posterity of Cain. An excel¬ 
lent moral is inculcated as to caution in mairiages in 
Genesis vi, 1—5. wherein, by the intermarriages of the sons 
of God, or tliose who, like Enoch, Genesis v, 22, walked 
with God, and the daughters of men, or of those who did not 
walk with God, it appears that the former were corrupted. 
Moore published a poem, called the ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ 
■ but it were vain to seek in it the moral tendency to which 
I have just alluded. 
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No. 31.—Note 91. page 27—. 

In depths beyond historic search. 

“ We find,” says Sir William Jones, “ no certain monu¬ 
ment or even probable tr.adition of nations planted, empires 
and states raised, laws concocted, cities built, navigation 
improved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters 
continued above twelve, or at most fifteen or sixteen 
centuries before the birth of Christ;” and it is a well-known 
fact that, for the first thousand years of that period, we 
have no history, unmixed with fiible, except that of the 
Jewish nation. It appears that the different nations of the 
world have had more or less knowledge, civil and religious, 
in proportion as they had communication with Egypt, 
Palestine, Chaldsea, and the other countries inhabited by 
descendants from Noah, which strongly contradicts Lord 
Bolingbroke’s position, that knowledge or science came 
originally from west to east. The events from the Fall to 
the Deluge are described by Mo.ses, in a remarkably small 
compass, the prominent part of which is the wickedness of 
war, even then so “ great in the earth,” that “ it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the earth, arid it grieved 
him at his heart.” Genesis vi, 5, 6. Subsequent to the 
Deluge, what is the history of man, notwithstanding hi.s 
boasted acquirements in knowledge and the arts, but a 
series of sins, ignorances, and superstitions, which even the 
enlightening influence of Christianity itself has not yet been 
able to dispel 1 
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No. 32.—Note 94. p. 29— 

A Cause. 

Mr. Roscoe, in his admirable discourse on the opening 
of the Liverpool Institution, observes, “ Whether we sup¬ 
pose the idea of a Supreme Being to be innate or acquired, 
it is certainly one of those sentiments which are incidental 
to the earliest period of society, insomuch that we can 
scarcely conceive any nation to have been so ignorant, as 
to have enjoyed the bounties of Providence, without once 
asking whence tliey were derived.” He then q^i||, a 
passage fFom ‘ Paradise Lost,' B. viii. beginning atyS||P|u 
sun, said I, fair light,” See., and concluding with “hap¬ 
pier than I know,” as an apt representation of what might 
have been the feelings and' language of our common pa¬ 
rent, on beholding the magnificent works around him. 
“ The first idea,” remarked by a writer in the Ilarleian 
Miscellany, V. xi. 495. “ a man has, is tliat he exists. He 
finds that he could not be the authof of his own .existence, 
so that the source of existence resides elsewhere. Where 
must it reside? It must be in some being that has not 
received its existence from any otlier; man, therefore, is 
obliged to own that there is a first or self-existent being. 
This discovery (which is only an unavoidable,consequence 
of experience) is sufficient to lead him to more particular 
ideas concerning the attributes of that first being, as whgt- 
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eVer we are capable of feeling, tasting, or knowing, must 
necessarily proceed from that first cause. This idea leads 
us to discover in the first being, not only power, but also 
wisdom and goodness; and tliis discovery also arises from 
experience.” 


No. 33.—Note 95. page 30—. 

Ardent or cold, as of its power afraid. 

The human mind, in all ages, has been governed more 
by fear than by gratitude; for which reason, amongst the 
he^^s, the deities of a bad character ei^ossed a greater 
dejUUpitf reverence than those of which they hrhl a good 
opinlion, who were considered as spontaneously inclined to 
kind offices, whilst the others needed conciliation, it being 
too true that mankind, naturally thoughtless and super¬ 
stitious, never respect their deities or kings so much as 
when'they are severe. In proportion to tlieir rigour, so is 
their devotion. Plutarch cites with approbation the sen¬ 
timents of Zenocrates, tvho, speaking of unholy festivals, 
which were celebrated by scourgings, lamentations, and 
fastings, says: “ These things could not be pleasing to the 
good demons; but in the air about us are certain great and 
powerful creatures of morose tempers, which take pleasure 
in them, and, when they have obtained them, do no farther 
mischief.” Epictetus and Seneca also observe: “ No man 
in his senses would fear the gods, as it is folly to dread 
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beneficent objects.” Zoroaster, Aristotle, Plutarch, and 
other ancients, held the notion, that there were two prin¬ 
ciples or deities, good and bad, to whom all the good and 
evil in the world, both natural and moral, was to be re¬ 
ferred. Being unable to account for the, mixture of good 
and evil, they rashly propagated the doctrine, not adverting 
to the consideration, (which is of itself sufficient to refute 
the notion,) that, as no slate whatever can be governed by two 
independent powers without felling into confusion, so much 
less can the universe; a notion which altogether destroys 
the very existence of one superintending God or Providence. 
The Persians, in compliance with this erroneous idea, wor¬ 
shipped two deifies,—one the principle of all good, whom 
they called Yezdan and Ormuzd; the other of all evil, 
named Aherman, or Ahraman, being the same as the 
Arinanius of the Greeks. At Heliopolis, a city of Egypt, 
the worship of demons, and adoration of idols were most 
sedulously observed. The Manicheans, unable to comprer 
hend how the infinite goodness of God should permit the 
least evil to befal mankind, adojrted another god, or second 
principle, which they supposed equal in power to the good 
one, but which, being wicked by nature, and opposed to 
the beneficial designs of the other principle, was tKe sole 
cause of all die evil which happens in the world. Bayle 
espouses a like opinion, whilst Malebranche, in his ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Conversations,’ contradicts it, as do Dr. King and 
Leibnitz. The Hindoos e.steem some of their deities as 
benevolent, and others as malignant, to which latter, through 
fear, they pay more respect than to the former. Amongst 
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fhe 49tahei^ns, befole their conversion to Christianity, they . 
intoned God not to be a beneficent being, but the con- . 
Tr^y; wherefore they worshipped a deity to whpip theyint- 
pHled all their misfortunes, dangers, or diseases, and the 
dgxthsof their chiefs. The maladies, especially of their priests, 
were, held sacred, as proceeding from the evil deity which 
tlfey reverenced. The Esquimaux stilf believe in the ex- 
■jsfence of two principles, directly the reverse of each other; 
tbihe latter of which, from the same motive as the Hindoos, 
ifiy prey the most, conceiving it almost useless to worship 
(he good principle, because he is naturally favourable towards 
them.- When it thunders, the Bushmen of Africa are very 
angry, and swear bitterly, fancying the storm to proceed 
^i>m some evil being; hnd' yet they imagine, at the same 
time, this being to be the author of all the good they enjoy.' 
Xfie Caffres, <vf the same country, make their god an evil 
Jftinciple, which they call Thiko, or the exciter of smart or 
mischief. Some tribes of negroes, in the mountains'of 
"Serra Leone, erect temples to the devil, which consist of 
trulls- of trees, placed circularly, and roofed with leafy 
branches. In the centre is an altar, without an image, on 
whiolj qflferings are always found, whilst the pillars around 
have -WjRvc oblations suspended on them. They likewise be- 
• lieve in a good as well as evil principle, but neither prayers 
nor oblatiofis are made to the former. In feet, the negroes, 
in general recognise a supernatural power of good or evil, 
termed Fetirih. The fetish of Ilahouny is, a tiger; of 
Whydah, a snake; and of other places on the coast, an alli- 
gatorand hyena. At Winnebah a deer is annually sacrificed 
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to the fetish, by which name their ebonies, amulets, and 
sapphires are likewise called. In Pegu, on the peninsula 
of India, though God is worshipped as the author of all 
good, most homage is shown to the devil, as the author of 
all evil. Tlie Canadian Indians, who believe universally , 
in one Supreme, all-wise and all-beneficent, acknowledge 
subordinate spirits, both good and bad; to the former of 
which they pay no reverence, as they think they have their 
good at heart. The latter, from a fear of their bad inten- 
tions, alone receive tlieir devotions. Under this appre¬ 
hension, tliey often pray to tliem; but the good spirits are 
wholly neglected. The devil is worshipped by the Saa- 
jacks, a nation inhabiting Mousul, or ancient Nineveh. 
The Benjans (?) of the East Indies do the 'same. There caft 
be no doubt that this preference of evil to good spirits or 
principles, may be referred to the infernal agency of the 
serpent, or deadly tempter of Eve, of whose continued 
agency too many proofs still exist in the world, and will 
exist whilst it endures. 


No. 34.—Note 96 . page 30—. 

iVbr graven idols, then, nor splendid fanes 
Attracted worshippers from distant plains. 

It is evident from various parts of Scripture, (particularly 
Isaiah Ixvi, 1.: “Thus saith the Lord, Heaven is my 
throne) and the earth is my footstool; where is the house 
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that ye build unto me ? and where is the place of my rest ? ” 
confirmed by Acts vii, 48—50.) that God delighted not in 
temples, till Solomon built him one at Jerusalem, agreeably 
to the maxim of Seneca; “ Non templa illi, congestis in 
altitudinem saxis, extruenda sunt: in suo cuique conse- 
crandum est pectore.” The earliest generations of man 
had no temples or statues, but worshipped towards Hea¬ 
ven in the open air, as did the Persians and Greeks for a 
long- time, even when temples were common in other 
countries. Forests and groves were the first temples, from 
which arose the idea, or order, of ecclesiastical or gothic 
architecture; but altars and stone pillars were occasionally 
set up. Indeed, we read of no place of general worship in 
Ifee Scriptures, until Deuteronomy xii, 11., wherein it is 
promised that, after passing Jordan, “ then there shall be a 
place which the)d!/>rd your God shall choose to cause his 
name to dwell there: thither shall ye bring all that I com- 
mtind you, your burnt-offerings and your sacrifices, your 
tithes, and the heave-offering of your hand, and all your 
choice vows, whicly ye vow unto the Lord.” Even when 
the temple of the Lord was erected by Solomon at Jeru¬ 
salem, he doubted whether God would dwell on the earth, 
see 1 Kings viii, 27. In Paradise or-Heaven there is no 
temple, as a construction, but “ the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it,” (Revelations xxi, 22.) 
where is no rest in worship either day or night. Temples 
or churches were first called ecclesiee, or testimonies, after 
the coming of the Messiah. Mysteries, and ceremonies of 
Sj^ndid appearance, were adopted by innovating Christians, 
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with a view of conciliating the heathen, who were fond of 
pomp in their religious observances. 


No. 36.—Note 98. page 30—. 


Eastern skies. 

The ancient predilection for the eastern quarter of the 
heavens is evident in Genesis iii, 24. 1 Kings vii, 25. 
2 Chronicles iv, 4. Isaiah xli, 2. Ezekiel viii, 16. xliii, 2. 
xlvii, 8. Daniel viii, 9. 1 Esdras ix, 38. Baruch iv, 36. 
The “ Sun of Righteousness ” first arose in the east, and, 
having travelled in the greatness of his s(|i|ngth, rejoicing 
as a giant to run his course, will s^in shed his glorious 
beams where they first dawned upon the earth. It was an 
ancient custom with some oriental nations to offer their 
devotions, with their faces turned towards that part of the 
heavens which is first irradiated by the rising sun; and 
though tliis practice was founded on a local conception of 
the Divinity, palpably inconsistent with every idea of his 
ubiquity and omniscience, yet a profound and long-con¬ 
tinued reverence was paid to it. Chalcidius, in his com¬ 
ment upon Plato, mentions the appearance of the star in 
the east as foretelling the descent of a god upon earth for the 
preservation of mankind, and as occasioning some wise 
men amongst the Chaldeans to go in search of, and pay him 
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Bdoiabon. Isaac Walton, in his ‘ Second Letter on Lore 
and Truth,’ states that it was a custom, in the primitive 
times, amongst humble and devout Chnstians, when busi¬ 
ness of necessity prevented them ffom attending public 
worship, to go mto a church or oratory, bow at tie altar, 
towards the east, and, kneelmg, beg God to pardon their 
past sms, and to be their future diiector and protector; after 
which they again bowed towards the east at the altar, and 
began flieir journey or business, thinking God well pleased 
with so short a prayer and such a sacrifice A relic of this 
custom IS still observable in the common people of tlus 
country, particularly m villages, although it is a ceremony 
not enjoined by oui church In the sixth century Virgilius, 
Inshop of Rome, ordered, on the celebration of mass, the 
faces of the congregation to be turned towards the east. 
In Ireland, ev^ at the present day, the usage of turning 
sun-ways at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is almost 
universally adopted; and fishermen carry it so far as to 
row about their boats ‘ with the sun,’ both on going to, and 
returning from sea The origin and continuance of this 
usage, as well as of that of burying the dead with then 
heads to the east, may be asiribed, perhaps, to the si¬ 
tuation of Eden and Jerusalem, which both he eastward, 
and to the appearance of our Saviour’s star in the same 
quarter. 
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No. 36.—Note 99. page 30—. 

Tors. 

In proportion as we go back to the early history of man, 
we shall find that the primeval religion was remarkably 
simple, and, for Some time, very similar amongst various 
nations; that is, men had neither temples nor statues for 
their gods, but worshipped towards.the east, (as if conscious 
that thence would arise a future Saviour,) in the open air, and 
on the summits of the highest mountains. As men became 
more and more dispersed abroad, they swerved from this 
original simplicity,'ftamed new forms of worship, and ren¬ 
dered that complex and pompous, in which there Cannot 
be too much plainness. The Persians, as remarked in a 
preceding note, built no temples, but chose the tops of the 
loftiest mountains as places of worship. The inhabitants 
of Pontus and Cappadocia observed the Same practice. 
That this was the case also with the Jews, for a consider-, 
able period of-time, is clear from the Scriptures, until it 
degenerated into idolatry. With reference to the wordi 
Tors in the text. Mount Sinai, according to Poceeke, was 
often called Thor, which, amongst Eastern writers, signifies 
a mountain, and sometimes Mount Sinai, or Thor Sioaij 
where Moses received the law.' A place, called Tory lies 
about a 'day,’s journey west of Sinai, and is now the 
post-town to Medina. Mount Athos is still called the- 
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Holy Mountain, and numerous churches, monasteries, and 
hermitages have been erected on it for that reason. Morint 
Tabor bears a similhr appellation, because Christ thence 
ascended to Heaven. This is the mountain on which 
Christ was transfigured, as recorded in Matthew jmi. Mark 
ix. and Luke ix. Tors, or high places, are often spoken of 
in Scripture. See Numbers xxiii, 3, 4, 9. 1 Kings iii, 2. 
xiv, 23. 2 Kings xvii, 32. 2 Chronicles xxxiii, IT. Psalm 
Ixxviii, 58. &c. In ancient times almoA every mountain 
was thought holy, and temples or towers were frequently 
erected on them, at which navigators, especially, made offer¬ 
ings. The harbour of Cades, now Cadiz, had many of 
them. It was also customaiy, in process of time, to sacri¬ 
fice upon them unfortunate strangers. Some nations wor¬ 
shipped hills as deities. A snowy mountain, hot well, 
river-head, and volcano, are all objects of particular vene¬ 
ration with the Hindoos. The Jakuts of Siberia pay 
homage, as they pass, to all mountains, by depositing obla¬ 
tions of horse-hair upon trees. But die most striking testi¬ 
monies in fisvour of this regard for mountains as places of 
worship, appear in the New Testament. Our Blessed 
Saviour himself always resorted, for the purpose of prayer, 
to a mountain, of which there are numerous instances, be¬ 
sides his transfiguration On Mount Tabor^ before noticed. 
His sertnon was delivered on the mount, now called the 
Mount of Beatitudes. Several other incidents took place 
on the Mount of Olives. See Matthew xxiv, 3. xxxvi, iO. 
'Mark xiii, 3. xiv, 26. Luke xxii. 39. This wmship on 
mountains, and peculiar respject for them, in all Kkelihood 
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arose, from their summits being considered as bringing the 
worshipper neater to the seat of God in Heaven. The 
worship <jf theJDrnids partook of flie same regard, and 
consequently their open temples are almost invariably found 
to be situated on eminences. 


No. 37.— Note 100. page 30—. 

Inductive germ, not innate seed. 

Some one has remarked, that man knows every thing by 
observation, and is ignorant of every thing without it. So 
complete, in fact, is our ignorance, especially out spiritual 
ignorance by nature, that wd know nothing of God or 
religion, unless it be taught us. The Scriptures also inform 
us that, “ The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of Gtod, for they are foolishness to him, neither may 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.** For 
instance, to employ the words of Bradley, in his Sermons, 
V. i. p. 51. “The Christian is not brought to a sense of 
the endless duration of his soul by the light of nature, nor 
by a long train of reasoning. Thesd may satisfy a merely 
speculative inquirer, but they can never satisfy the man who 
is alive to the importance of eternity, and who mokes it the 
subject oF his hopes and fears, as well as of his inquiries. 
Heath and die grave scorn what man calls natural religion. 
There corruption performs her work ki principle; arid hi, 
who, rejects the Bible, must look on and despair. It is 
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ibe Gospel only which brings life and immortality to light, 
and it is by an honest belief in the Qospel, that the 
CItristiaa first learns fb regard himself as heir of eter¬ 
nity. As he grows in faith and grace, this conviction is 
strengthened and estabhshed by the experience of his own 
Iteart, till at length he has a witness of its truth within 
him, and tastes the powers of the world to come.” The 
instructive philosophy has, for some time, had dominion in 
matters of science. Why should it not operate also in 
matters of tlieology,? Man, on his first creation, was 
instructed by God himself in his religious duty, which is, in 
itself^ a proof that religion, as a feeling or impression of the 
ndnd, is not natural to man; or why was be taught it ? As 
the effect of this instruction grew weaker and weaker, man 
-was left'to the result of his own reasoning. Besides, this 
religious instruction was confined to the Jew's, as a peculiar 
people, whilst the rest of mankind, forgetting what they' 
once knew, fell into the grossest errors and superstitions. 
A regular attempt to' prove the claims of natural religion 
"has been made.by Wollaston, thou^ with no intention to 
discredit Revelation: but Dr. Ireland very justly observes' 
that, "notwithstanding all his efforts on 'the side of un¬ 
assisted reason, 'Vy'ollaston could not descend to the level 
of nature. He was too well instructed by Christianity, not 
to.feel its influence, even gainst his own purpose. Ihe 
.suggestions of hk reason are, tinged with revelation,- and 
the standard he establishes for the religion of nature is of a 
bei^t which Plato ftever reached.”—“ It appears,” says 
Sumner in his ‘ Records of the Creation,’ “ from history, 
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both sacred and profaiie, that, within a few centuries after' 
the Deluge, idolatry had become very general among man¬ 
kind, either to the total exclusion of a purer worship, or, in 
that milder form which added the venaration of fictitious 
deities to an acknowledgment of a Supreme Creator. The 
necessity of seeking habitations, and settlements, and sub¬ 
sistence, soon depressed, it is probable, whatever degree of 
cultivation may be supposed antecedent to the Flood : the 
barbarous mode of life, which accompanies an unsettled 
state, and the vices which deform it, would soon degrade 
that .clear view of justice, which is necessary to the notion 
of a moral Governor; while stupid ignorance could not 
long retain the conception of an immaterial Creator. At the 
same time, among the more reflecting and enlightened, dm 
wonders of the Creation,—among the uninformed and illi¬ 
terate and guilty multitude, the terror which attends storms 
and earthquakes, and the various phenomena of nature, 
combined to preserve an idea, if not of an over-ruling Pro¬ 
vidence, at least of more than human power. It was in 
this state of man, and of the human mind, that all those 
superstitions and various forms of idolatry arose, which 
were once nearly universal through'the known world, which 
still remain in.' full force over a large part of it, and bf< 
which the traces and vestiges, in every country, are con¬ 
tinually exciting the research of the learned and curious. 
The idea of spiritual worship, such as is paid to a Being 
known only to the imagination, not only requires a coa- 
jtiderable advance in religion, but in cultivation also. We 
cmmot therefore wonder that unenlightened, minds, more 
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timid from their ignorance, retaining, or acquiring the 
notion of superhuman power, but utterly unable to com¬ 
prehend an immaterial God, should fall into gross idolatry: 
.not, as I conceive, supposing, or at least generally sup¬ 
posing, that the images which they themselves had formed 
were either sensible or powerful, but proposing to them¬ 
selves a visible object, to which they might fix tlieir at¬ 
tention and direct their prayers.” In another passage the 
same author remarks : “ All the discoveries of the ancients 
on the subject of the Deity want that clearness and positive 
tone of authority, which we see,' at one view, in the decla¬ 
ration of Moses; ai^d which, arising from the conscious 
oa'tainty of the author, can alone communicate the cer¬ 
tainty to others. But this,^ he proceeds, “ gives us no 
warrant for supposing that the doctrine of Moses was the 
inference of his unassisted reason. Nothing, 1 repeat, in 
the tenets or doctrine of the ancients can justify our !»- 
lieving, that Moses, unassisted by Kevelation, from some 
cause or other denied to him, could have conceived so 
distinctly, or declared so expressly, or imprinted so in¬ 
delibly upon his people, that account of the Creation which 
is contained in the Pentateuch, and was implicitly received 
by the Hebrews.” lie then asks, “ How did he e&ct this, 
unless, because invested with plenary power, he declared 
at once the truth, which he was charged to deliver to pos- 
toity with a voice of authority, which the dogmas of phi¬ 
losophy cannot assume, and. imposture is unable to imi¬ 
tate ? ” Hume asserts that “ were men led into the appre¬ 
hension of invisible intelligent power by the contemplation 
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of the works of nature, they could never possibly entertain 
any conception but of one single Being; ” which is admitting 
the necessity of a revelation, to instruct man better in his 
religious duties. To this testimony may be added that of 
Lord Bolingbroke, who declares that “ the idea of an all¬ 
wise and all-powerful Being, the first cause of all things, is 
proportionable to human reason, and the whole universe 
bears witness to his existence.”—“ This most rational doc¬ 
trine,” as it is characterized by Sumner, “ was the doctrine 
of Moses, and was explicitly taught by him alone of all the 
ancient philosophers, who attempted to give any account 
of the existence of the world. It is a fact, which can be 
no otherwise explained, than by admitting the truth of the 
history itself, that Moses, in a very early age, and in an 
unphilosopbical country, taught and established a system, 
which philosophers gradually approached, as the cultivation 
of the human mind advanced, and which appeared most 
agreeable to reason, when reason was most improved.” 
After inspiration had ceased, the Jewish'writers’still re¬ 
tained the original meaning of creation. See'2 Maccabees 
vii, 28. “ I beseech thee, my son, look upon the Heaven 
and the Earth, and all that is tlierein, and consider that 
God made them of things that were not, and so was man¬ 
kind made likewise.” Locke, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, endeavours in the second, third, and fourdr 
chapters of Book I. to prove that there are no innttte 
principles in the mind ; on the contrary, that they are in¬ 
ductive, or inferred from his own reasoning powers, or from 
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what he has been tau^ hy others. In the course of his 
obserrations, he considers neither the idea of worship, nor 
the idea of God to be innate. On the first point he says: 
^‘Hie idea the word worship stands for is not in the 
understanding of children; and a character, stamped-on the 
mind in its first original, I think, will be easily granted by 
any one that considers how few there be, amongst grown 
men, who have a clear and distinct notion of it. And I 
suppose there cannot be any thing more ridiculous than to 
say, that children have this practical principle innate, that 
Ood'js to be worshipped, and yet that they know not, 
what that worship of God is which is their duty.” On 
the other point he states : “ If any idea can be imagined 
innate, the idea of God may, of all others, for many rea¬ 
sons, be thought so; and it is hard to conceive bow there 
shoidd be innate moral principles, without an innate idea 
of, a- Deity. But had all mankind every where a notion of 
a God, (whereof yet history tells us the contrary,) it would 
nca froif thence .iUlow that the idea of him was innate.-' 
Eor, tJ^ugh 'no ri^on were to be found without a name 
and some few dark notions of him, yet that would not 
prove them to he natural impiessions on the mind, any 
more thati dm names of fire, or the sun, heat, or number, 
do prove the ideas they stand for to be innate, because tlie 
names of those things, and the ideas of them, are so uni¬ 
versally received and known amongst mankind, ITie 
visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power appear sa 
plamly in all the works of the Creation, that a rational 
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creature, who will but seriously reflect on tbem, cannot miss 
flte discovery of a Deity : ” whence he deduces the con¬ 
clusion, that “ they who made the discovery “made a'right 
use of their reason, thought maturely of the causes of 
things, and traced them to their original.” His arguments 
at last resolve themselves into this,—that “ the truest and ' 
best notions men' had of God were not imprinted, but 
acquired by thought, and meditation, and a right use of 
their faculties.” The words in the text should apply, not 
.to those who received the inspired doctrine from Moses, but 
tq man in a savage or untutored state, who derived, from 
observing the wondrous operations of nature around him,- 
as indefinite knowledge or apprehension of a first cause, or 
prime mover of the whole; which apprehbnsion gradually 
became more and more confused, until this fifst- cause, the . 
God of gods, and the Lord of lords, was subdivided into 
innumerable divinities, and ih time forgotten. In such a 
state of blindness and ignorance we may suppose the 
descendants of Cain to have been, in consequence of their 
alienation from the patriarchs. Even in civilized society 
we unhappily know how ignorant some men are of God 
and Christ. What must man be, when devoid of any 
revelation to teach him the true’ nature and practical know¬ 
ledge of religious duty ? 
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* 'No. 38.—Note 103. page 31—. 

Gods ideal, powerless, and frail, 

* * • with vilest passions clad. 

Chateaubriand, in his ‘Beauties of Christianity,’ well 
. defines the heathen gods as “ frail ambiguities, the work of 
men’s bands.” Ancient history teems with proofs, not only of 
the numerous gods worshipped, but of the several natures 
ascribed to them. Being acquainted with none but cor¬ 
poreal beings, men persuaded themselves that their di¬ 
vinities partook of a similar nature, and thus, to make 
them happy,'they attributed to them all sorts of pleasures, 
and even the vilest debaucheries. Pope paints them to 
the life: 

‘ Gods changeful, partial, passionate, unjust. 

Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust.’ 

The intngues, amours, quarrels, and stratagems of the 
Grecian and Roman deities, are closely imitated by the 
gods and goddesses of the ‘ Hindoo mythology; the wor- 
shippers of whom, in both cases, were, and are, naturally 
characterized by the same vices as the beings worshipped. 
Jupiter and Venus on the one hand, and Juggernaut and 
Kali on the other, may be cited as particular proofs of this 
assertion. The epidiet frail, in tlie text, receives an«apt 
illustration from the Lama, of Thibet, who is constructed. 
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not of wood or of stone, but of human materials. The 
priests, by continually substituting another Lama, as the 
preceding one dies, impart to this fiail imaginary god the 
appearance of immortality. 


No. 39.—Note 104. page 31—. 

Cruel hecatombs. 

The sacrifices mentioned in Scripture are not only nu¬ 
merous, but on the largest scale; amongst which, those of 
Solomon, on the dedication of the temple at Jerusalem, 
were the greatest, when tlie sheep and oxen, thus offered 
up, could not be told or numbered for multitude. 

1 Kings viii^ 5. The peace-offerings alone, on this occasion, 
(see verse 63 of same chapter) comprised 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep. It is also recorded in 1 Kings iii, 4. of the 
same personage, that he sacrificed a tliousand bumt-offer- 
ings. In 1 Chronicles xxix, 21. a sacrifice occurs by 
David of 1000 bullocks, 1000 rams, and 1000 lambs. In 

2 Chronicles xv, 11. is another by Asa of 7000 oxen, and 
of the like number of sheep; and in xxxv, 7—9. of same 
book, the passover offerings by Hezekiah amounted to 
33,000 bullocks, 8000 oxen, and 7600 small cattle, besides 
lambs and kids. On the dedication of the second temple 
at Jerusalem, after the Babylonish captivity, 100 bullocks, 
200 rams, 400 lambs, and 12 he-goats were offered. Ezra 
vi, 17. At the passover of Josias, it appears by 1 Esdras 
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i, 7—9. Aat ^0,000 lambs and kids, 7600 sheep, and 
4000 calves, were sacrificed. These large sacrifices, amongst 
the Jews, were not meant solely to honour God, but as, 
types of a future perfect sacrifice. The necessity of them was 
superseded by the coming of our Saviour ttr redeem man¬ 
kind, long antecedent to which God had declined them. 
Psalm 1, 9. 13—15. li, 16,17. Micah vi, 7,8. Hebrews 
ix, 22. X, 24. wherein it is declared that such sacrifices 
would not atone for human sin. Similar sacrifices pre¬ 
vailed amongst the heathens. Homer, in his Iliad L. iv, 
202., mentions a hecatomb of firstling lambs. Pythagoras, 
on discovering the forty-seventh Proposition of Euclid, is 
said to have sacrificed a hecatomb; but Cicero doubts this, 
in consequence of P) tl agoras being peculiarly tender and 
kind to animals ; and Thales, on learning how to inscribe 
a rectangled-triangle in a circle, offered up an ox. At the 
dedication of Vespasian’s Amphitheatre at Borne, 5000 
wild beasts were slain or sacrificed, during the three months 
which the festival lasted. Balbinus, another Homan em¬ 
peror, had a hundred turf altars erected in one place, 
whereon 100 swine, and the same number of birds, were 
ofleied. Such sacrifices have not yet ceased. Ward, in 
his ‘ History of the Hindoos,’ states a sacrifice, at their 
festival of Dooigah, of 65,535 goats and sheep, during six¬ 
teen days, on the last of which they killed 33,7'08,. The 
sacrifices on the festival days of their goddess. Kali or 
Kalee, are likewise very extensive, being sometimes .40 or 
50 buljbcks, and 1000 goats. By these offerings perhaps 
die heathens merely thought to appease their deities, and 
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nothing more; for they werS-hften made them on such 
•trivial occasions, particularly in the instances of Pythagoras 
and Thales, as to her quite ridiculous. 


No. 40.—^Note 109. page 33—. 

■ Druids. 

“ As soon as religion,’' observes Bryant, in his ‘ Ana¬ 
lysis of Ancient Mythology,’—began to lose its purity, it 
degenerated very fast, and, instead of a reverential awe and 
pleasing sense^f duty, there succeeded a fearful gloom and 
■ unnatural horror.” This remark he does not apply to the 
Druids; but, if we read their history, Ss scattered-in va¬ 
rious authors, it will be found strictly applicable to them ; 
dieir whole system of worship being made up of the most 
Cruel superstitipns, of which suiScient proof is given by 
one author alone, Ctesar, in his ‘Commentaries,’ L. Ti._ 
whose description of the Gaulish Druids may be con¬ 
sidered as the most correct ever written of this singular 
priesthood, and who had the advantage of being personally 
conversant with their system. Tacitus, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, and Pliny, together with Strabo, the Greek Ks- 
torian, communicate particulars, which more or 1 ms jpp- , 
port the’ relation of Csesar. At their origin, which clesirly 
appears to have been in the east, and, as stated in a pte- 
ceding note beneath,the text (No. IIO. p. 33.), coeval v^th 
' the time of Abraham, or not long subsequent to it, the Druids 
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. were freer, per,^g, from superetitioa and idolatry, than in 
later periods. * eir stoae temples nearly resembled those of 
the Hebrews in the patriarchal days, not only in form, but 
similarity of name, which is curiously shown in Cromlech 
and Camedde, these terms being evidently derived from 
the Hebraic words, Ktertem Luach and Keren Nedb. 
They likewise partook with the Hebrews in their fondness 
for groves of oak, from which tree, under the Greek word 
Drus or Druades, the name of Druid is supposed by most 
writers of authority to be derived. Like them, too, the 
Droids were both priests and magistrates, thus combining 
together in one both religion and civil authority. Some 
ascribe the name to the Celtic word Druictti, wisdom or 
knowledge, whidi, in Gaelic, is applied to thagic and na¬ 
tural philosophy; and some to another Celtic word, Derw or 
Drew, an oak. To give a connected account of the Druids 
would occupy too much space for a note, and therefore I 
must refer the reader to the authors before mentioned and to 
FolSind’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ Stukely’s ‘ Stonehenge and 
Abury,’ Rowland’s ‘ Mona Antiqua Restaurata,’ Borlase’s 
‘Antiquities of Cornwall,’ Polwhele's ‘ Devon,’ Pinkerton’s 
‘Voyages,’ Clarke’s ‘ Travels,' and the Classical Jourflal, 
No. XXIi; though it is proper to remark that, as these latter 
authors have written, not from their own personal know¬ 
ledge, like Csesar, but chiefly under the influence of con¬ 
jectures,’their correctness, in some points, must be obviously 
liable to dispute. SuiSce it tlien to say, that the Druids 
were the general priests of Britain, Gaul, and the northern 
states of Europe, before they were conquered by the 
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BiOntans; and in Britain they were first spelled, by the 
Belgae, from their metropolitan temple, Stonehenge, and then 
by the Romans, firom the Isle of Anglesey in Wales, by 
Suetonius Paulinus, in the reign of Claudius Ccesar; of 
which a most interesting picture is drawn by Tacitus. 
The latter expulsion paved the way to the introduction of 
that benign system of religion, with which this country is 
now so happily blessed. Of the various acquisitions of 
the Druids in science and philosophy, if we except the re¬ 
mains of their stupendous temples, still to be seen in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Britain, nothing has descended to us but 
two rather interesting-relics, one being the suspension.of a 
branch of misleto, at Christmas, from the ceiling of the 
hail or kitchen, widi certain ceremonies, and the other the 
well-known custom of felons holding up their hands, when 
called upon to plead at the bar. The Druids originally 
venerated the misleto, as they did vervian, hyssop, and 
marshwort, conceiving the first to be a holy plant, and 
gathering it annually on the sixth day of the sixth moon, with 
peculiar solemnities. The latter (of felons holding up their 
hands) they introduced as an attesting mark by criminals 
of their innocence. In consequence of some of their tem¬ 
ples being surrounded by a treble ditch, and their reverence 
for misleto, the berries and leaves of which grew in clus¬ 
ters of three, united in one stock, some writers have ima¬ 
gined, that they had an indistinct knowledge of the doctrine 
of the adorable Trinity in unity; but this is, of course, a 
conjecture, and nothing more. It is certain, from fheir his¬ 
tory, that they worshipped numerous deities, particularly 
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Jupitev, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Minerva, whilst the 
common people had their tutelar gods, whose jurisdiction 
embraced simply a mountain, river, or spring. In some 
of die following notes enough will be found to mark-the 
character of the Druids, and to show that their riles and 
superstitions were badiarous and cruel. There were female 
as well as male Druids. 


No. 41.—Note 111. page 33—. 

Their graphic art, in symbols strange conceal’d. 

To vulgar eyes no mysteries reveal'd. 

Every manifestation of God’s goodness, in the first ages 
of the world, was expressed by an hieroglyphic or symbol, 
and the Deity was accordingly described under vitrious 
forms, and with different attributes, which in time, were 
taken for real transpositions, and so worshipped, each at¬ 
tribute or title being thus personated. The earliest hiero¬ 
glyphics; or hierograms, as Dr. Clarke sayt they ought to 
be called, were chiefly derived from visible objects, as the 
sun, moon, stars, animals, &c., similar in most countries, 
and almost universal. They are often alluded to by the 
sacred writers, and many of them are still retained in tlie 
church of God. They were originally substituted for 
writing and current types of the word, until perverted from 
their fttst meaning. The Egyptian hieroglyphic!!, (whence 
the Chinese language is conceived by some to be derived,) 
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were principally composed of representations of animals of 
all kinds, members of the human body, and instruments of art, 
es^iicially those belonging to carpentry: but some have con- 
sicmred these symbols as posterior to the alphabetical writing 
bf fie Jews, of which the first five books of Moses, the 
Peatoteuch, are deemed tlie most ancient specimens in the 
worlAby Wakefield, in his Celebrated ‘ Essay on the Origin 
of Alfeabetical Writing.’ Be this as it may, and I see no 
reasoii for doubting his assertion, the hieroglyphical system 
wa-s »%ll adapted for concealing knowledge fi om the vulgar, 
a use l» which it was equally applied by the Chaldocans of 
Assyrjl, the Egyptian priests, tlie Persian magi, the Druids, 
and tip Brahmins of India, who thus preserved in mystery, 
not o|ly the arcana of the sciences, but all their religious 
secrets. The language of the last was the Sanscrit, to 
which the Cufic was subservient as an explanatory lan¬ 
guage ; and their Shastre, or code of doctrines and tnys- 
teries, was by this mode veiled in darkness, excepting to 
themselves, with the jealous view of preventing the in- 
tritsion of the common people upon the avenues to trtith 
and kniAvIeHjje, and thereby reducing them to sacerdotal 
slavery, from which cause the religion of the Hindoo vulgar 
has naturally degenerated into the grossest idolatry. “ Tlie 
knowledge of die vulgar,” observes Miss Hamilton in her 
‘ Letters of a Hindoo Rajah,’ “is the death of zeal.: but 
deep is the reverence of ignorance,” an idea perfectly in 
unison with die supposed opinion of a Brahmin, but at 
variance with a subsequent passage in. die same work: 
“ To tread firmly in tlie path of virtue it is necessary to be 
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supported by the staff of knowledge. Ignorance is th' 
mother of many folliesand it might have been added, 
many crimes. The object of these different priestliood» 
thus concealing their mysteries was the same as that of 
Koman Catholic priests for adhering to the Latin tonf 
which was, and still is, unintelligible to the common per 
That a similar language prevailed amongst the Dru 
clear from Caesar, besides others, who says, “ Neqt 
esse exislimant ca lilteris mandare,” which is corrobi 
by one of their maxims : “ The arcana of the sciences 
not be committed to writing, but to memory,” for 
reason they had recourse to verses, as a medium of 
tional or oral instruction, given as if by inspiratic 
which they are said to have had 20,000 in number 
which it required many yeiirs, on the' part of their folh 
to become acquainted with, whilst they thcmselvt 
private books or tables to resort to. Socrates and ’ 
goras taught their discijdes in the same way, whi 
usual likewise with the Creeks iii general, who had 
tlieir body of divinity, but their religious and other cere¬ 
monies in verse. Lisistratus is said to have Ifcen the first 
who exposed to public view books of the liberal arts and 
sciences alvAtbens ; and tlic art of comjmsing ii> numbers 
w’as left off in Greece a little before the days of Herodotus, 
who, notwithstanding, intituled his books by the names o 
the Muses. It is doubtful in what language tlic Druidica: 
verses were couched, tite Greek or Celtic,.the latter ol 
which bears a near affinity to the llebrew. Diodorus Siculus' 
remarks that the Syrians were the inventors of etlers, andf 
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that the Phoenicians, acquiring the art from them, ttans- 
mitted it to the Greeks and Homans. In the Syriac cha- 
racttr the creation and the primeval transactions of man 
were written by Moses, from which original may be trai’od 
all the alphabets, now so happily diffused from the western 
extremity of Europe to the Itidies. Lucan, 1.. iii., ascribes 
many hieroglyphics or rude figures to the-I’licenicians, who, 
having a very early intercourse witli this country, in all 
probability, first made them known to the llritish JDrnids. 
IMutarch refers the origin of letters in Egypt to Mercury, 
whom the inhabitants of that country called Theuth ci 
I'cuth, and to him also has been attributed the custom of 
writing from left to right, still practised in Alfica. .The 
Druids accounted him the inventor of all arts, in w,hic.h 
writing of course was included, liruce states that the 
oldest characters wort; the (fuz and the .Saitic, both of 
whiith were founded on hieroglyphics. lie states also tluii 
Sirius, or the dbg-slar, was the first hieroglyphic, from its 
particular connexion with the rural year. • 'I'lie earlier in¬ 
habitants of Asia conversed only by symbols, and no men¬ 
tion of writing' occurs in Scripture before the lime of Moses, 
to whom the law, graven on stone, by the finger of Goil 
himself, was delivered, Exodus xxxii, Id. Ibider the pa¬ 
triarchal dispensation, after the Deluge, a remembrance of 
cMOits was jircserved by altars, pillars, and other similar 
luoiiunients, some of which were undeniably inscribed with 
writing or hieroglyphics, (see Job xix, 23,24.) and exist to 
this day,-in countries formerly inhabited by the Jews. But, 
to return to the immediate subject of this note :—There wa.s 
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B maxim in the Grecian schools, that the common people 
had no concern with religious tfutb. Even the accom¬ 
plished Cicero conceived that there should be one religio^.for 
philosophers, and another for tlie poor. Amongst the Jews, 
too, a similar kind of reserve was maintiiined, the poor, in 
the opinion of the Scribes and Pharisees, being unworthy of 
the grace of God. Christ, however, taught a different doc¬ 
trine, and in the Old Testament there are .several passages 
corresponding with what he taught, especially Psalm 
cxxxviii, 6, wherein tlic Lord is said to have respect to the 
lowly; also Proverbs iii, 34. Yet, by the early Christians, 
the mysteries of religion were not allowed to be spoken of 
but in parables. Many of our IJlesscd Saviour’s doctrines 
dre thus concealed. The like method of conveying in¬ 
struction was in common use amongst all ancient nations, 
particularly the Asiatics, in the form of allegories or apo¬ 
logues ; and, in the Old Testament, Nathan’s parable of the 
poor man’s lamb, as a reproof to David, is a striking ex¬ 
ample of the practice. The scriptural parables, however, 
contrary to the heathen ones, always inculcate truth or 
morality, whilst die others, in too many instances, stu¬ 
diously endeavoured to conceal both. IJy the Jews of old 
the name of Jehovah was never used but on the most 
solemn occasions, and every thing connected with his at¬ 
tributes was hidden in awful sublimity. The modern Jews 
adhere to this usage, and Christians would do well to fol¬ 
low it, instead, as is the custom of many, of talking aj 
familiarly of God and our Saviour, as if they were nothing 
more than ourselves. 
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No. 42.—Note 112. page 33—. 

Ritual code. 

The following Druidicul maxims suffice to prove the 
assertion in the text; 

The disobedient are to be shut out from the sacri¬ 
fices. 

Upon extraordinary emergencies a man must be sacri¬ 
ficed. 

According as the body falls, or moves after it is fallen ; 
according as the blood flows, or the wound opens, future 
events are told. 

Prisoners of war arc to be slain upon t’ae altars, or 
burnt alive enclosed in wicker, in honour of Ahe gods. 

All commerce with strangers is prohibite/. 

He that comes last to the assembly the states ought 
to be punished with death. 

There is another world ; and they who kill themselves 
to accompany their friends thither, will live with them 
there. 

Let the disobedient be excommunicated, let him be 
deprived of the benefit of the law, let him be avoided by 
all, and rendered incapable of any employ. 

All masters of families are kings in their own houses : 
they have a power of life and death over their wives, 
children, and slaves. 

In these maxims we find the Druids, not only assuming 
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ilie rights to excommunicate, to sacrifice men, even the 
lielpless prisoner of war, by the most savage methods, and 
to forbid all connexion or commerce with strangers, whatever 
tlieir-claim^to aid or protection, but openly recommending 
suicide as a passport to immortality, and inviting husbands 
and pOTents to surrender objkits of the nearest aiid dearest 
kind to the murderous altar. As these priests hod the 
ultimate power of determining what individuals were most 
acceptable to their gods, it may be presumed that they 
were not over nice in their selections. Thus tlte innocent 
were as pften involved in the bloody ma.ssacres as the gtiilty; 
and whoever laboured under the least suspicion, wlicther 
true or ftilse, of disobedience or disaffection to their nutlio- 

^rily, ^^lls su«'C to become a victim, 
a 

ti. 

1 V 0 . 43 .—Note 114. page 35—. 

Stuj mdous rocks * * * * 

To itinplcs changed • • * 

A few Stones, either naturally rising above the soil, or 
placed without art on solitary spots, in the depths of forests, 
or on the summits of hills, were the first alters. Soon, 
hallowed by the veneration of the people, they became to 
them emblems of the divinity and temples, which-may be 
termed Cycloi>eau, as theyfcwerc undoubtedly erected before 
the discovery of the different architectural orders. Like all 
temples, they were used for public purposes when necessary. 
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and otherwise variously appropriated. Such rustic monu¬ 
ments are found in every country in the world, and, wher¬ 
ever they occur, may be considered as of high antiquity. 
Amongst the Arabs, and other nations’of the East, their 
<rods were represented by rough unhewn stones, and the 
Persians deemed it sacrilege to give them the human form. 
The (Ireeks originally regarded their Deities under the 
form of rude stones; and, in the time of J’ausanias, there 
were to be seen, near Phera:, thirty blocks of stone, conse¬ 
crated to the thirty Gods, who were tlie earliest objects of 
Grecian adoration. Their images of Love, and Uie Graces, ' 
were equally simple, and Venus was, at Paphos, but a py¬ 
ramidal stone. Simple boundary stones (when^ Jupiter 
Terminus) were the images of the Romans ii. the time of 
Numa, they then having the same notion as';the Persians 
as to the manner of representing th iir Deiti Egypt was 
formerly covered witli monuments of the s^te t;^turc. Of 
tlie existence of them, among the Israelites, flierc a.^ frequent 
jjroofs in the patriarchal and later .ages. .The first altar was 
built by Noah, on leaving the ark. Genesis viii, 20. (unless 
we may suppose that Adam, when he sacrificed the beasts, 
in whose skins he and his wife were clothed, and their two 
sons, Abel and Cain, when they made their respective 
offerings, preceded Noah in such an erection); the next 
by Abraham, in the plain of Moreh, Same xii, 7, which 
was especially" dedicated to the Lord, who there appeared 
unto him; and another, in the following verse of the same 
chapter, is stated to liave been built by the same patriarch, 
near Bethel, where he called upon the name of the Lord ; and 
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further mentioned in Same xiii, 4. On removing to the plain 
of Mamre, he erected another (Same xviii); and in the 
])lain of Moriah, another for the sacrifice of his son Isaac, 
■which ■was happily prevented. Same xxii, 9. All these 
altars were .stone ones, to.winch might be added other, 
instances. The first stone set up as a pillar was by .Tacob, 
which he anointed with oil, and called God’s house, 
Snmexxviii,18.22. In Exodus xxiv, 4, &c. it is recorded that 
Moses bailt an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars, ac¬ 
cording to the twelve' tribes of Israel, on which he “ oflPered 
• biirnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto 
the Lord.” .Toshua set up twelve stories, taken out of the 
river Joll^n, and pitched them afterwards in Gilgal, having, 
during the passage, set up twelve other stones in the midst 
of that river, as memorials of Israel having passed over it 
on dry land.—.loshua iv, throughout. He subsequently 
pitched a great stone under an oak, as a testimony; 
Same xxiv, 26, 27. Samuel likewise took a stone, and set I 
it up, calling it Ebenezer, ana !,.'ilding an altar at the same 
place unto the loi ^.—1 Samuel vii, 12 . 1 ., v, 3 . of Same 
allusion is made to the open temple, rai.seil and coii.^,.>,;«led I 
by .Taeoh, at Bethel, as before cited. Twelve stones also 
were set uji by Elijah, and an altar on which he sacrificed; 

1 Kings xviii, 31, 32, &c. Hut in no instance do we find 
that any of the .lewish patriarchs or prophets sanctioned 
images to God, in any shape. Their* althrs were only 
places of worship, or memorials of certain great events to 
posterity; and although the Jews in time became greatly 
addicted to idolatry, notwithstanding the prohibition in 
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Leviticus xxvi, 1, and other places, yet, it is very certain 
that no image of God was erected in the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem. In the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations these 
stones were undoubtedly types of Jesus Christ ; for scrip¬ 
tural authorities on which point, see Song of Moses, Deu¬ 
teronomy xxii, 4. 15. 18. 30, 31. wherein tlie Lord is five 
times denominated “ the Kock.” Genesis xlix, 24. Hence 
is “ the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel,” (confirmed by 
I’salin cxviii, 22. Isaiah xxviii, 1C; and also by Jesus 
himself, Matthew xxi, 42. 44. Mark xii, 10.), Daniel ii, 
34. 43. Zechariah iv, 7. Acts iv, 11. Romans ix, 33. 
Kphesians ii, 20. and 1 Peter ii, 4—6, in which our 
Blessed Savftmr is di^inctly called “ The Living Stone.” 
See also Revelations ii, 17. From the great sigiilarity 
prevailing betweeu the stone erections of the Jews and 
those of the Druids, it is reasonable to infer that the latter 
acquired their notions of them from the formfr, which is 
rendered more likely by the affinity between the Celtic 
words, Cromlech and Kamedde, and die ^lebrew syno¬ 
nyms, Kaerami Luach, and Keren Ncdh, as already ob¬ 
served in Appendix, No. 40.; but, with biitli, the practice, 
in its original design innocent and pious, degenerated into 
vile 'idolatiy. Tlie similariiy between the two will further 
appear from the fact that the stones used by both were 
unhewn, (see Fixodus xx, 2.'), and Joshua viii, 31,) ex¬ 
cepting at Stonehenge, which is comriioiily*,supposed to be 
a Druidical erection, where the trilithons (Ibund also in 
Grecian remains at Mycena; and Telmeseus) display 
evident marks, in their mortices and tenons, of the. use. of 
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, some masonic instrument. All other Druidical remain's, 
of which I have read, or which I have seen, are in shape 
uncouth ift the extreme, and devoid of similar marks. As 
a further proof of similarity, I>r. Stukely conceives many of 
the Druidical temples to have been built hy the Jewish 
cubit. The chief temples of the Druids were at Stonehenge, 
near Ambresbury, Ahury, near Overton, (botli in Wilt¬ 
shire) and llolldrich, or Rol’rich, near Burford, in Ox¬ 
fordshire ; to which may be added, though not on the same 
scale of magnitude, another at Drewsteington, in Somerset¬ 
shire, and several in Cornwall. Bryant, in his ‘ Amdysi.s 
of Ancient Mythology,’ considers Stonehenge ecjually as old 
as the Egyptian pyramids ; but this opinion Ifts been con¬ 
troverted. In Denmark and Sweden regular circles oi 
stone are very common, whicii are ascribed to a time an¬ 
terior to the Christian era. At Oilia, in Iceland, one of 
this kind was worshipped before that era, as recorded in 
tile Kristni Saga, p. lii. Eor the adoption of the form or 
shape of a pillar, wc may, ])erhaps, look to the appearance 
of Cod himself under that similitude, as described in 
I'.x/idus xi'ii, 2tJ, and lo a rovereucc for that fonn attribute 
the Egyptian pyramids. I'inally, to jmt on end to this 
note, the erection and use of stones, singly or, in clusters, 
was anciently very extensive, inasmuch as they were raised 
for idols-, memori-als, vaticination, healing, sepulchres, sea 
and land marks, places of council, judicature, public as¬ 
semblage, elections, coronations,- and astronomical obser¬ 
vatories, in whiidi last-mentioned light Stonehenge has bcen- 
t-oiisidered hy Smith, who terms it an orrery. 
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No. 44.—Nolo 115. piige 35—. 

Vasty in circles Shemim. 

Shemim, Shamem, or Shemlsh, is a word derived from 
Shera, one of Noah’s three sons. In the process of time 
the word was appropriated to the sun,- the radiated light 
thence issuing, and the spirit or air in perpetual motion to 
and from it, being reckoned striking natural emblems of the 
Supreme Being, who, before the introduction of writing, 
it was tho^jht, coyld not be more properly represented, 
than by tlie figure of a circle, as tlie .sun is; and from which 
cause die sun became the artificial designation of the First 
Person, anil one so plain anti inoffensive, that,we may well 
wonder at its having been pcrvcrtetl to idolatrous uses, it 
being a most apjiosite emblem of that iiifgiity, which is 
applicable only to the great Creator of all things, and die 
Sun of Righteousness. On this appropriation of the word, 
religious worship was paid to the sun.Uo whicli aiicieiil 
Syria was particularly devoted, and it siiis thence called 
Sheniish, in allusion to it. Both the jiriests and images 
employed in this worship were styled Cliamin, which title 
many princes also look by way of^ pre-eminence, esteeming 
themselves the solar race. The Druids, b^e most of their 
cotemporarics, adopted tliis emblem of eternity, and ad¬ 
dicted themselves to solar worship. JMost of their temples 
are of a circular shaiie, and Stonehenge was doubtless so 
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applied, being, perhaps, the Temple of the Sun in Britain, 
mentioned by Diodorus. Its adytum, or sanctum sanc¬ 
torum, is 0 ^ 1 , representing the mundane egg, and its situ¬ 
ation astronomically fixed; its grand entrance, as well as 
tliat of Abury, being placed exactly north-east, as all the 
gates or portals of the ancient temples were dedicated to 
Mithra, or the sun. The number of stones and uprights in 
the outward circle, making together sixty, plainly allude 
to that prominent feature of Asiatic astronomy, the sexa¬ 
genary circle; whilst the number of stones in the minor 
circle of the co'e, being nineteen, display the famous 
Metonic, or ratlier Indian cycle j and that of thirty, re¬ 
peatedly occurring, the age or generation of 0te Druids. 
Some of the Druidical temples, however, were of a crescent 
form, of which there are specinieus in Anglesea and Orkney. 
These were, in all probability from their shape, held sacred 
to the moon, to the worship of which, especially the new 
moon, the Druids wore undoubtedly addicted. The twelve 
stqne pillars severally erected by Moses, Joshua, and 
F.lijah, as mentioned in the preceding note, ostensibly 
referred only to thje twelve tribes of Israel; but might they 
not, if set up ir‘ a circular form, which does not appear, 
have referred als i to infinity ? Near I’enzaius', in Cornwall, 
is a Druidical temple, consisting of nineteen stones in a 
circle, with a central Kibla, the entrance being eompused 
of two stones larger than the rest, which, like the same 
number of stones at Stonehenge, bore allusion to the Indian 
cycle. In these circles and crescents there is no trace of a 
roof or covering, which did not take place until the con- 
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struclion of tlie first tabernacle. Zoroaster is said to have 
been the first who covered in temples with a roof, which he 
did .500 years before Clirist.. The Romans, at a later 
period, introduced roofs over temples, wherever their con- 
f|uesls extended. Tlie heads and horns of oxen, and other 
animals, and even the bones of- human beings, have been 
often found in and around these temples, which prove that 
the sanguinary riles, attendant on the solar superstition, 
were once practised within their awful bounds. 


No. 4.5.— Note 11(5. page 35— 

Seraph. 

Tliis name is expressive of that blaze of brightness, 
which proceeds from the splendour of the sdn-beatns, and 
it has therefore bt.'Oii transferred to a snjK'rior Order of angels, 
and ma<le to denote even the glorious apitear.ince of the 
Cherubim. Properly speaking, however/it is but another 
name for the serpent, the common symbofipf light, wisdom, 
life, and health,amongst the various Kasterr.(nations; whence 
in religious mutters it was apjdied to Him, whom they con¬ 
sidered as the Divine Light, the Wisdom of Cod, the 
(iiver of Life, and the Saviour of Mankind,- .Another name 
of it is Chevia, or Chain, (yet jtreserved in the Syriac and 
Chuldaic languages) which has a near ailinity to the name 
of Chevia, or Cheva, be.stovved by Adatn on the original 
mother of all mankind. A. fragment, written in the Phee- 
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nician tongue, uses this word to express the serpent, which 
serves to explain the shape of the Druidi'cal temple at 
Abury. “Jupiter is a sphere, from which is produced a 
serpent. The sphere shows the Divine Nature to be with¬ 
out beginning or end; the serpent his Word, which ani¬ 
mates the world and makes it prolific; and his wings the 
Spirit of God, that by its motion gives life to the whole 
mundane system.” Tlie temple at Abury fully illustrates 
tills fragment, combining both a circular and serpentine 
shape, and one part of it being still Called the Snake’s-head. 
Amongst the ancient Jews the serpent was a symbol of the 
promised Sjiviour, (see Numbers xxi, 6—9. Wisdom xvi, 
5—7. Joh^ iii, 14, 15. Hebrews xii, 2.) to whom we 
ought to l(iok “ as the author and fini.sher of our faith,” 
as the Israelites did to the serpent, when lifted up in the 
wilderness by Moses, for the health and salvation of the 
people. The species of serpent, thus looked to as a symbol, 
is supposed to, have been of the fiery flying kind, or the 
same as we read of in Isaiah xxx, 6., and not of the species 
spoken of in GeJiesis hi, 14.; “ Upon thy belly sbalt thou 
go, and dust shaH thou e.a all the days of thy life.” The 
former was the fit emblem of light and life, whilst the latter 
was the ancient'emblem of death, or the creeping serpent 
biting the heel of the woman. To the first the Jews burnt 
incense .in the days of Ilezekiah. This explanation connects 
the Seraph, lifled up in the wilderness, with the infinitely 
superior Seraph, Christ, of which it was the symbol; though 
the Israelites were not saved by looking unto the Seraph, 
simply as a serpent, but by looking up, in that symbol. 
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unto the Messiali, who, as all men have been bitten by 
sin, cures every one vrho looks up to him upon the cross. 
In a subsequent note 1 shall have* to treat of serpent- 
worship. 


No. 46.—Note 117. page 35—. 

Oiled pillars. 

The use of oil, in consecrating, pillars, stones, tabernacles, 
and vessels employed in holy purposes, is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the Scriptures, and the first instancp of.it is that 
of .lacob.—Genesis xviii, 18. Having erectedfthe stone, on 
which he had slept as a pillar, he poured oil hpou the top 
of it; which lie is mentioned as again doing.—Same xxxv, 
14. Tlie worship of stones, thus consecrated or anointed, 
wa.s diffused over the whole world; and to sfjch a degree it 
prevailed, ainongsl the Jews, as to divert religion from the 
true God, and turn the supposed embleths of him into 
deities ; for which they are reproved in Isjiiah i, 4. 11—14, 
29. and Ivii, 0. The ancient (ireeks, in(like manner, were 
accustomed -to smear the statues of their ,Gods with oint¬ 
ments ; and they called stones thus anointed petr® am- 
brosi®, or amber stones, of which there are representations 
on their coins, and .whence tirose the name of amber, sig¬ 
nifying any thing solar and divine. Melicarthus, or the 
Tyrian Hercules, in founding a city, is said to have done 
so, where two moveable stone.^,* or pelr® arabrosi®, stood by 
an olive-tree, in order that the city might bd* bqilt under 
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favourable auspices, and become permanent. Stonehenge 
is ooDjeCtured by Bryant to be wholly composed of such 
stones; and to this circumstance, perhaps, maybe ascribed 
the name of Ambresbury, a tpwn nearly contiguous to 
Stonehenge. Men-ambre, a logon or rocking-stone, near 
Penzance in Cornwall, derived from the words men, a 
stone, and ambre, anointed, is another instance of the 
practice. In Egypt there was a book (a medicinal book of 
Hermes) also called ambres, from its sanctity, which was 
entrusted to the care of die sacred scribes. Buchanan, in 
his Travels from Madras through Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar^ states that the stone idols he there met with are 
occasionally oiled; and it appears to be one of the principal 
dutiea of the fliiidoo priests to perform this office. Some 
Tartarian tribes likewise anoint their deities with conse¬ 
crated liquor. But the custom of anointing, amongst the 
Jews, was not confined to stones or utensils. Saul, the 
tfirst king of Israel, was anointed witli oil, 1 Samuel x, 1.; 
and David, the\ second king, Same xvi, 13.; and otlier 
succeeding king's, in the same manner as the kings of 
Europe, are still^ anointed at their coronations. Die 
Jewish priests v;erc similarly anointed, of which there 
is a striking proof on Aaron’s consecration.—Exodus 
xxix, 7. For the manner of compounding the holy oil, 
with which not only Aaron, but his sons, tlie tabernacle, 
the ark, and the’holy vessels, were consecrated, see Same 
XXX, 23—33. xl, 9—15. and Leviticus viii, 10—12. For 
die peculiar efficacy of anffiptmg-oil, see Psaljn xlv, 7, 
Ixxxix, 20, &c. The Israelites too anointed their shields; 
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2 Samuel 2t. In the Eastern countries generally the 
custohi prevailed of anointing the heads of guests and oOier 
parts of the body, to which there is an allusion in Eccle¬ 
siastes ix, 8, Thus, the feet of Christ were anointed, Luke 
vii, 37, 38. 44—46. Homer mentions a similar anwnring, 
Iliad X, 577. Odyssey iii, 466. riii, 454. x, 450. Sick 
persons were anointed with oil, Mark vi, 13. James v, 14., 
a custom still observed, in Roman Catholic countries, with 
respect to persons at the point of death. Unction, or 
anointing, is referred to, John i, 41. Acts iv, 27. 1 John 
ii, 20., apparently in allusion to Christ, which word itself 
is derived by some from Chrism, or unction. The custom 
of anointing probably bore some reference to the Redeemer 
of mankind, who is specially called the anointed. The 
llruids closely copied tl»e Jews, in their practice of anoint¬ 
ing, as well as in many other respects. 


No. 47.—Note 119. page 367 -. 

The Logan. 

The Logan consists of an immense stone, poised on 
another so exactly, as to move easily with the mere touch 
of the finger. Pliny gives the following nervous description 
of a stone of this nature, L. ii, 96.: “ Juxta Harpasa, op- 
pidum Asise, cautes stat horrenda, uno digito mobilis; 
eadem, si toto corpore impeUatur, resistens.” Examples 
of the logan may still be seen in the men-ambre, spoken 
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of in the preceding note, and in the bed of the river Teigne 
in Devcmshire. Another is described and figured in Cooke’s 
‘ Topography of the Southern Coast of Britain,’ at Treryn 
Castle in the parish of St. Levan, Cornwall, which ijs an 
immense block of granite, supposed to weigh nearly ninety 
tons, and poised on a pile of rocks, projecting into the sea : 
yet diis enormous mass, from its nicety of equipoise, may 
be readily moved to and fro, as its name of the logan- 
stone implies, which word, in the old provincial language, 
means vibratory or rocking. This stone is considered by 
Bryant as of the very highest antiquity, and anterior to the 
Druidical era. One of our poets, Gray I believe, thus 
describes a Stone of tliis kind:— 

‘ Behold yon huge 

And unhewn sphere of living adamant. 

Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock: firm as it seems, 

It moved obsequious to the gentlest touch.’ 

The logan, w)ien rocked, emits an audible murmur or 
sound of a peculiarly awful description, to which I have 
alluded in the text. The Druids had the art of inducing 
their infatuated votaries to believe that the stone contained 
a- deity, and that they alone could make it move. The 
effect, therefore, was deemed miraculous; and, using it as 
an ordeal, they condemned or acquitted accused persons, 
as it rocked or otherwise; and thus criminals were often led 
to confess what in no otlier way could be extorted from 
them. Rocking-stones are supposed to have been used in 
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divination, the vibrations determining the oracle. From 
tlwir sound, when Violently pushed and reverberating, they 
■were suited to alarm the country upon the approach of an 
enemy. To perambulate round them was a mode of ac¬ 
quiring sanctity, whilst the cavity was a sanctuary for of¬ 
fenders, for introducing proselytes, .people under vows, or 
going to sacrifice, or for the concealment of those giving 
oracular responses. Among the Greeks they were used as 
funeral monuments, and, like barrows, they were placed by 
that nation, as well as by others, at the edge of lofty emi¬ 
nences by the sea-side, to be the more conspicuous. There is 
a singular conformity with this custom in the fojjowing pas¬ 
sage of Ossian A rock bends along the coast, with all 
its echoing wood. On the top is the circle of Loda, the 
massy stone of powerarid again ; “ The king of Sora is 
my son: he bends at the stone pf ray power.” It appears, 
by the same authority, that the bards walked round the 
stone, singing, and made it move as an oracle of the fete of 
battle : “ He called the grey-haired Inivan, that often sung 
round the circle of Loda, when the stone* of power heard 
his voice, and battle turned in the field of the valiant.” 
The logan-stone at Stanton, in Gloucestershire, is evidently 
placed at the extreme and highest part of a promontory, 
for the purpose of being conspicuous. 
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No. 48.—Note 130. page 36—. 

The Tolmen. 

'll>e Tolmen, or. perforated stone, was a large orbicular 
sUme, suppoiied by two other stones, between which there 
was a passage. Through this, persons, desirous of being 
purified from sin or relieved from disease, were directed to 
creep, or ITorce their bodies. Sergeant Rees, in his Journal, 
mentions a thing of tliis kind in Persia, consisting of two 
large upright stones, with the ends lying 'close together 
and a hollow between them, through which an old man 
entreated him and his fellow-travellers to pass, as a means 
of securing them, all their lives, from injury; but the author 
wisely adds: “ Giving no credit to such nonsense, we did 
not try the experiment.” At Ardnan, near Cork, in Ireland, 
a similar place'is still resorted to by the common people, 
who crawl throVigh the aperture on their hands and knees 
three times, saying their prayers upon their beads, crossing 
themselves, and beating their backs against the stone. The 
stones composing this structure are reported to have been 
brought from Rome by one of the pcpes. Let us not then' 
complain of our forefethers; for whatever they were then, 
the poor deluded Indiarls are now 1 A similar thing 
takes place at Malabar Hill, near Bombay, (where there is 
a crevice through a rock,) and in other parts of the East, the 
practice being ancient, and common in the mysteries 
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xMithra. Borlase, in his ‘ Antiquities of Cornwall,’ describes 
the tolmen, and the ceremonies peculiar to it, at some length. 
Two brass pins were ctwefully laid across each other on the 
top of the stone for oracular purposes. Besides circles of 
pillars, crescent’s, the' logan, and tolmen, the Druids had 
rock-basinsj rock-chairs, rock-idols, stones for propuring 
rain, feir wind;, &c., some of which were sanctuaries, 
and cromlechs, supposed by some to be altar stones, and 
by others sepulchral, which were also used as healing 
stones. “Sepulchral cippi,” says Mr. King in his ‘Mu- 
nimenta Antique,’ “ were changed into crossesthe latter 
of which, according to Britton, originated in marking 
Druidical stoifhs with crosses, in order to change the wor¬ 
ship without breaking the prejudice. 


No. 49.—Note 122. page 37—. 

Blood and fire. 

Ancient History teems with examples t>f human sacri¬ 
fices, which appear to have prevailed generally in the 
heathen world: the Druids, therefore, did not stand alone 
in this respect. The Carthaginians, in particular, long 
offered human victims to a statue of Hercules, which, on 
the destruction of that city, was removed to Home, where it 
received no worship, but lay witirely neglected on the 
ground. They did the same thing at the feast of Saturn. 
In one instance of public calamity tliey sacrificed at . once 
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800 children of th^r principal nobility. Children, indeed, 
were fettened anjongst them like sheep Jbr the slaughter: 
yet, so unsparing of human blood, they esteemed it a crime, 
worse than sacrilege, to maim an ape, as did the Phoenicians 
to hurt a cow. Amongst the Phoceans the priests selected 
some poor friendld^s wretch, in times of distress, as an 
atonement for the people, on whose head,, like the scape-., 
goat of the Jews, and the camel of the Arabs, they heaped 
all sorts of execrations, preparatory to sacrificing him . In 
E^pt and Canaan it was customary to sacrifice all stran¬ 
gers on their mounts, as did the Cyclopeans and people of 
Italy,, and the inhabitants of Scylte, on the Rhegian coast. 
The Egyptians also, when they wanted a fictim, looked 
out for the handsomest person, and the Albanians for the 
best man of the community, as an expiation, for the wicked¬ 
ness of the rest. The Athenians yearly sent some of their 
choicest youths to the Minotaur in Crete. Tlie altar of 
Saturn and the shrine of the serpent deity continually 
received sacrificjss of cliildren and infants. Even the Scripr- 
tures show thal |!arcntal authority extended to deprive a 
child of life. Abraham would have offered op his son 
Isaac. Genesis xxii, 10. Stc. Judah ordered.his daughter- 
in-law, Tamar, to be burnt. Jephthah con.secrated or saa'i- 
ficed his,daughter in pursuance of avow. Judgesxi,30. 
&c. Saul would have sacrificed his son Jonathan, but for 
the opposition of his subjects. 1 Samuel xiv, 40. 45. The 
king of Moab offered up his son. 2 Kings iii, 26, 27.; and 
lastly, God him^lf did not spare his only and beloved Son, 
for the redemption of mankind. In later times, Harald, 
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son* of Gunild, sacrificed- two of his children, in order to 
obtain the destruction of his enemy Harald’s fleet by a 
storm. Another northern king slew nine sons to prolong 
his own life: In the isle of Chios, as well as of Tenedos, it 
was a religious custom to tear a man limb from limb as a 
sacrifice to Dionusus. The Sirens, on the coast Cam¬ 
pania, attracted mariners to land, and then sacrificed tliem 
in their temples. In Cyprus, shipwrecked persons were 
oflered up to Apollo, which was likewise done at the Tauric 
Chersonesus. The Mexicans were in the habit of sacri¬ 
ficing a man every nine^ays, to whom they previously 
allowed c^ery species of w^yment; and the Spaniards, on 
the discovery of America, found that several thousand per¬ 
sons were sacrificed by the Mexicans and Peruvians every 
year, to their' g*ds. The same thing took place in the 
caves of Salsette •and Elephanta. At Ledur in Zealand 
ninety-nine persons were yearly devoted to their god Swan- 
towite. At Upsal, there was a grand annual celebration of 
■ tlie same kind, which' lasted nine days. I^ideed, it seems 
to have been a fixed principle with all the northern nations, 
that neither happiness nor security could be obtained with¬ 
out human sacrifices. Magnificent banquets were given on 
these occasions, after which the attendant slaves were put 
to death. In some countries the victims were made to 
wrestle, or engage in.sports with priests, bred up for the 
purpose, and accustomed to victory, which was consideredas 
a more specious kind of sacrifice. The like horrid customs 
are alliKled to in W isdom xii, .3—6: “ For it was thy 
will to destroy, by the hands of our fathers, both these in- 
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liabitants of thy holy-land, whom thou hafedst for do^^ 
moat odious works of witchcrafts and wick«l sacrift^s; 
And also those merciless murderers of children^ an<4 de- 
vourers of man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood, with then 
priests out of the midst of their idolatrous crew,'and the 
•parents^hat killed, with their own hands, souls destitute o'f 
help.” At the present day, .the natives of BViatta, in the 
north of India, (as stated by the Marquis of Hastings) 
feed on their prisoners, who are extended on a wooden form 
resembling St. Andrew’s cross, then killed, and finally 
devoured with chilis and lemojyiuice. The Celts divined 
future events from the agonies 4Kiuman victimg, and th 
manner in which their blood flowed. I’he Cimbri did tin 
same thing from their bowels, and the Druids derived thei 
prognostics from the position in which th»body fell. Thi 
cruel practices of the priests of Bacchus, Cybele, and Baal 
are recorded by several writers. At Sparta, boys were ofteit 
whipped to death, in honour of Diana, and in some towns 
of Arcadia wer^ treated with like severity. The G^ptans 
and Gauls, when they wanted a human victim, drew lots 
for one; and if it fell upon the king, they deemed the sacri- 
fioe peculiarly auspicious. In all these lamentable sacri¬ 
fices, the priests, instead of having recourse to, and enforcing 
penitence and reformation, vainly ttiought to appease divine 
vengeance by the blood of man. As late as the year 657 
of Rome there were human sacrifices in open day, frequent 
example^' of which occurred in the reigns of Augustus 
Caesar, Heliogabalus, Severus, Aurelian, and Dibclesian 
They continued until Adrian, and did not altogether cease in 
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the reign of Constantine the Great, and descended even to 
Gratian, who finally put an end to them, after several of 
his predecessors had by edicts vainly attempted to effect it. 
Porphyry relates that it was usual to sacrifice a man at 
Rome at the feast of Jupiter Latiaris. Such sacrifices 
were not entirely discontinued by the northern nations 
until towards the ninth century, when they first received 
the light of the Gospel. According to Bryant, all these 
sacrifices had not only an expiatory object in view, but 
were types of something to come, especially those of the 
Phoenicians, which needed a priest to offer them, and his 
only somfo be the victim^ By a tradition received amongst 
them, El, the Supreme jDeity7 mi.ose associates were the 
Elohim, was, in process of time, to have a well-beloved and 
only son, conceived either of grace or of the fountain of light. 
He was to be called Jeoud, and oflered up as a sacrifice to 
his father, by way of satisfaction and redemption for the 
sins of others, and to avert the just vengeance of God, and 
pn||mt universal corruption and ruin. He was also to 
ruldlnvested with the emblems of royalty. This tradition 
obscurely alludes to the Messiah, and Bryant calls it a 
wonderful piece of history. That human and otlier sacri¬ 
fices prefigured the infinitely greater and more precious 
sacrifice of our Blessed Saviour, is clear from many parts 
of Scripture, especially Hebrews ix, 8—14. x, 1—10.: a 
sacrifRie prophesied even by Caiaphas, the Jewish high- 
priest, when he said, “ it was expedient that one man 
should die for the people, and the whole nation perish 
notbut he little imagined that it was “ not for tliat 
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nation only, but that also Jews should gather together in 
one the children of God that were scattered abroad.” John 
xi, 49—53. Long before this, the Jews, unconscious of, 
tlie motive, used to sacrifice their children to Moloch, as 
stated in No. 51. Britain, too, like the rest of the world, 
once adored, and sacrificed to, sanguinary deities : but her 
present inhabitants follow a more benign system of religion. 
Our forefathers were immersed in utter darkness. Their 
descendants cultivate all that can cultivate, purify, and 
instruct llie soul. What a change 1 llorv grateful to the 
mind ! This, which was once a Pagan country, is now a 
Christian land. It was once suiyect to Uruidig|l super¬ 
stition, which lay, like an incubus, on every corporg^l and 
mental energy. We may now all worship freely in the 
house of God, without dread of excommunication or of 
butchery, without any other sacrifice being required th.an 
that of sin, and with no other homage than that of a humble 
and contrite heart! What a striking, what a delightful 
contrast 1 Even the heathens were convinced of the ua^Ms- 
ness of sacrifices. “ Ne in victimis quidem,” says Pfiny, 
“ licet optimae sint auroque jnufulgcant, deorum est honos, 
sed pia ac recta voluntatc venerantia." Cicero, to a similar 
effect, observes ; “ Cultus autem deorum e.st oi)timus, 

idemque castissimus, atque sanctissimus, plenissimusque 
pietatis, ut eos semper purfi, iiitegra, incomptii et mente 
et voce veneremur.” Seneca makes a like remark : Non 
immolationibus et sanguine multo colendum Deum, sed 
mente pura, honestoque proposito.” Tlie same author 
elsewhere states: “ Non templa illi, congestis in alti- 
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tudinem saxis, extruenda sunt. In suo cuique conse- 
crandum est pectore.” If heathens were of this opinion^ 
what ought to be the sentiments of Christians ! And yet, 
in defiance, as it were, of humanity, even 'at the present 
day, human ^sacrifices, continue in countries, of which the 
government is Christian. Ward expresses his fears that 
in private they are very frequent in Bengal; and there is 
too much reason to believe, from the same author, that cer¬ 
tain of the Mahratta tribes privately cherish a number of 
human victims for the altar of their gloomy goddess Kalee, 
whom the blood of a tiger is said to 'please for 100 years; 
of a lion, rein-deer, or man, 1000 years; and of three men, 
100,000 years. The same author records that 438 victims 
were burnt alive, withifl thirty miles of Calcutta, during 
the year 1803 only. At Orissa, in Bengal, numerous 
victims yearly sacrifice themselves to the idol Jugunnath. 
For furtlier proofs of Hindoo cruellies, see Same, V. i. 
p. Iv—Iviii., who estimates the number of people annually 
desUoyed, in some way or other, by Brahminical super¬ 
stitions, at 10,500 and upwards! On tli'e Gold Coast of 
Africa, human victims, being usually old and infirm slaves, 
are continually sacrificed on the deaths of men of emi¬ 
nence. Not long ago, the king of Dahomy offered up 
4000 Whidaws at once to the fetishes, besides many per¬ 
sons of other nations, whom the fortune of war had placed 
in his hands. The Wolf Pawnees, a Tribe of Indians in 
Upper Missouri, sacrifice human victims to their gods, at 
the instance of their priests, who hold them in absolute 
subjection. The Otaheitans, and other inhabitants of the 
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South Seas, had similar sacrifices, until converted by Chris¬ 
tian missionaries. In their sacrifi^s, the Druids not only 
offered beasts, after the manner of the Jews, but, like them, 
when they became idolaters, burnt incense to Mercury, 
and to other imaginary deities, on whom they blindly con¬ 
ferred the superlative attributes of the One Supreme. Their 
human sacrifices were constant, and almost unlimited in 
the number of victims, whom they slew in gloomy woods 
and on stone altars. The most solemn sacrifice of the 
Dridds, both in Gaul and Britain, was that of human 
beings enclosed in wicker-work, as notiqed below. 


No. 50.—Note 123. page 37—. 

Lit the pyre. 

The Druids were accustomed, on very particular occa¬ 
sions, to construct large images of wicker-work, which they 
filled with living men and then set on fire, whereby the 
wretched beings within were invariably destroyed. Of this 
method of sacrifice Caesar gives an account in his ‘ De 
Bell. Gall. L. vi., as does Borlase, p. 127. While these 
dreadful colosses were burning, the groans of the dying 
were drowned by the shouts of the spectators apd loud 
music. This strange custom may have originated jn some 
remetnbrance of the victories of Jupiter over the Titans and 
Giants. Criminals and prisoners were in such oases prin¬ 
cipally devoted, who were reserved for the purpose for five 
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years, or until there was a sufiScient number to form a sa¬ 
crifice. When these were wanting innocent persons were 
taken. Cruel, however, ns was the conduct of the Druids 
in this respect, we need not wonder at it, when we are told 
that Herphilus, one of their first doctors, taught anatomy 
in their schools on the tortured bodies of living men, some¬ 
times even to the amount of 700 persons. The rite of the 
human sacrifice was not unparalleled amongst other hea¬ 
thens, whose festival fires were attended with the sacrifice 
both of men and beasts; whence, perhaps, arose the prac¬ 
tice, still in existence, of burning persons in effigy, in 
public detestation of some notorious crime or misdemeanour. 
Sometimes human victims were burnt on public feast days, 
for the amusement of the barbarous populace. Thus Nero 
wrapped-the Christians in hemp and pitch, and made them 
serve as torclies in his theatre, in contempt, as has been 
supposed, of die Scriptural observation : “ Ye are the 
lights of the world.” 


No. 51.— Note 124. page 37—. 

Moloch. 

The passing through fire to Moloch, and giving seed to 
Moloch (that is, burning human victims in honour of that 
divinity, which was one of the representatives of the sun) 
are repeatedly mentioned in tlie Old Testament, and ex¬ 
pressly forbidden by Moses, in Leviticus xviii, 21. See 
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also Deuteronomy xviii, lo. —Psalm cvi, 19. 37, 38. The 
Jews, notwithstanding, even sacrificed their children to this 
false god, principally in the valley of Gehinnon, afterwards 
called the valley of'Tophet, which name was sometimes 
bestowed on that god himself, especially in 2 Kings xxiii, 
10. —Isaiah xxx, 33, (wherein he is called “ Tophet or¬ 
dained of old.”) and Jeremiah vii, 31. He seems also to 
have had this appellation, either from the deafening noise 
made with drums, ti-umpets, and cymbals, to overpower the 
tries of the victims, or from being the god of thunder. 
Moloch was an idol made of brass, having the head of an 
ox, or calf, but otherwise a kingly figure, with arms ex¬ 
tended to receive the sacrifices, which, sliding into a hollow 
within, filled with fire, were soon burnt to death and con¬ 
sumed. Tlie Jews were at an early period well acquainted 
with this horrid deity and the rites pertaining to it, and 
it was one of the idols carried by them into the wilderness, 
or desert, as alluded to by Amos v, 20. Even Solomon 
worshipped it, 1 Kings xi, 7. (wherein it is called Milcom); 
and Ahaz, another of their kings, made his children pass 
through its fires, 2 Kings xvi, 3. lJut Josias, the good 
king Josias, demolished the idol, hewed down the sur¬ 
rounding groves, and directed that the place where it stood 
should be for ever a receptacle for dead carcases and the 
filth of Jerusalem. Gehenna, Gehennon, or Gehinnon, 
from the impiety of this practice, was called hell by our 
Saviour. The Jews appear to have derived it from the 
Canaanites and Egyptians, who, as well as the Tyrians 
and Phoenicians, and the inhabitants generally of Pales- 
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tine, had a peculiar veneration for Moloch, at whose 
shrine, in allusion to his being likewise the god of light, of 
which fire was esteemed a symbol, instead of the blood of 
inferior victims, they ofiered that of man, thinking it the most 
acceptable. Amongst the Greeks Moloch was culled 
Kronus ; but the same people had many deities, on which 
they conferred the name of Moloch, and which, before the 
introduction of temples, they worshipped in the shape of a 
pyramid. Some rivers bore tile appellation of Moloch, or 
Melech, with reference to the same deity. The Phoenicians 
considered Moloch as the father of the gods, and it is very 
probable that Saturn, to whom similar sacrifices were of¬ 
fered by the Garthaginians, was only another name for 
Moloch. It is remarkable, that alpha, amongst this people, 
signified awe, which may have probably borne reference to 
Moloch, whom they .esteemed as the first and the last. 
Hy the Egyptians he was called Tlioth, or Tunt. I5y the 
Druids he was styled Thor, Taramis, or Jupiter, in honour 
of whom they caused not only children to pass through the 
fire, but, according to llavillan, a writer on the Plimniciaii 
race in Cornwall, which first brought the custom into 
Britain, they slaughtered men and drank their blood. By 
some authors Moloch is supposed to have been a deifi¬ 
cation of Noah : if so, the character of this amiable 
patriarch was miserably abused. From his name, Thor, 
Thursday, or the day of Thor, was consecrated to him. 
The Germans, Saxons, and Swedes worshipped him in the 
same manner as the Druids. Tliese wTCtched practices 
were not unknown to the Romans, and continued amongst 
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them until the pro-consulship of Tiberius. The Hindoo idols 
■'at Orissa and Ishera, on the Ganges, (of the first of which 
Buchanan, in his ‘ Christian Besearches in Asia,' gives a 
painfully interesting account, and which he calls the Mo¬ 
loch of llindostan,) still attest their existence. Such rites 
make one’s hair stand on end with horror; and we are 
shocked to find, in the history of our pagan ancestors, that 
they were so deluded as to offer human victims to their 
gods: but let us be candid, and reflect how much more 
future ages will be shocked, when they peruse the history 
of the present and other Christian times, to find, not 
merely hundreds, but millions of living men and Christians 
offered up on tlxe altars of ambition, avarice, and revenge, 
and a variety of means adopted to render the detestable 
trade of human war and butchery a glorious profession ! 


No. 52.—Note 126. page 38—. 

Too oft have Christians persecuting sought 
To bridle faith, and tyrannize o'er thought. 

It is incontrovertible, and in too many dreadful cases 
on record, tliat Christians, not however with the sanction of 
the Gospel, which enjoins peace on earth and good-will 
towards men, have waded through seas of blood, persecuted 
with fire and sword, and been guilty of every species of 
cruelty to infidels, as well as to each other, in tlie name 
of religion, of which the massacre of the Huguenots was a 
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memorable instance. At such times, in their zeal, they 
have altc^ther forgotten that all men are brethren, and the 
tolerant spirit of their Master, (as plainly shown in Luke 
ix, 53—55.) who, knowing whereof man is made, pro¬ 
phesied the reign of persecution in the same Gospel, xii, 
49. 51—53. In 410 an edict was obtained from Ilonorius, 
which sentenced to death all who differed from the Catholic 
faith, whilst some other Roman emperors committed the 
most barbarous enormities upon such as adhered to that 
persuasion. But the inquisition, which began in the ninth 
century, was the chief source of persecutions, cruelties, 
butcheries, and murders. Lorentes, in his history of this 
dreadful tribunal, calculates that, in the Spanish Peninsula 
alone, under 45 grand inquisitors, 241,000 persons, of 
whom Jews and Moors were the greater part, were sacri¬ 
ficed in autos-da-fb and by other modes, with attendant 
confiscations and dishonour to their families. Tlie bull of 
the present Pope of Rome, and an edict of the late Em¬ 
peror of Austria against Bible Societies, arc further instances 
how far men will go when actuated by religious zeal and su¬ 
perstition. But of what avail are these puny efforts to arrest 
the progress of Christian knowledge ? With resjtect to tests, 
so much resorted toby various Christian sects, these form no 
part of the Christian religion, nor are they congenial- to it. 
They have been chiefly aimed, in this country, at popery ; 
(especially in the reigns of Eliz-abeth, James I., Charles I., 
the Inter-regnura, and Charles II.) but it is too true that 
they were not confined to the Romanists, since Protestants 
have persecuted Protestants, episcopalians the presby- 
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terians, presbyterians the episcopalians, and these the non- 
conformists. Even (he primitive Christians were gnilty of 
the same feult as to pagans and heretics, who, in their 
turn, lost no occasion of traducing and persecuting the 
orthodox. Now, if we refer to the New Testament, we 
shall find nothing to justify such proceedings, but on the 
contrary. “ Why is my liberty ” says St. Paul, 1 Corinth¬ 
ians X, 29. “judged of another man’s conscience?” In 
Acts XV, 10, St. Peter asks the pertinent question: “ Why 
tempt ye Ood to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear ?” In 
Scripture there is no sanction for the infliction of death or 
bodily sufiering on account of heresy. “A man-that is an 
heretic,” says St. Paul to Titus, iii, 10. “after the first 
and second admonition,”—what ? not kill or torture—but 
“ reject.” The same apostle, in Corinthians v, 11. ex¬ 
hibits a like spirit of forbearance, wherein, speaking of 
fornicators, idolaters, &c., all he enjoins his disciples to do 
is merely “ with such an one not to eat;” and again, in his 
epistle, 2 Thessplonians iii, 14, 15. he directs them, “ if 
any man obey n{)t his word, to note that man and have no 
company with him, that he may be ashamed,” yet to 
“ count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a bro¬ 
ther.” It is moreover observable that the Israelites had no 
commission to make war on their neighbours, or exercise any 
violence, in order to compel them to worship the God of 
Israel, after being conquered; (Deuteronomy xx, 10.): nor 
were they empowered even jo attempt the recovery of a 
native Israelite, though a deserter to idolatry and settled in 
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a heathen country. What St. Luke calls “ the things most 
surely believed,” namely, the grand doctrines which consti¬ 
tute the life and glory of the Evangelical system, ought 
never to merge into contention about names, or forms, or 
parties. The next in importance to first truths are those 
principles which involve personal right and responsibility 
of men in every thing relating to religion, and the wide 
distinction which ought ever to subsist between every sy s- 
tem of human or state policy and the legislation of the 
conscience. The value, influence, and enjoyment of these 
most important truths and principles are destroyed if they are 
forced upon our reception by the arbitrary will of a fellow- 
creature. Eusebius, in bis Eccl. Ilis. viii, c. 1., speaking of 
those who corrupted the church by secular influence, ob¬ 
serves : “ They also, who seemed our shepherds, laying aside 
the rules of piety, practised contention and schism among 
themselves, and, incrctising in hatred and bitterness, otit- 
rageously sought to uphold haidship, and command as it 
were tyranny.” C'onstantinc, in his first decree in favour 
of lihristianity, directed, in order to establish public tian- 
quillity, that every one should have fret and absolute li¬ 
berty to observe the Christian religion without grief or 
molestation, and tliat no nnin should be enforced to use one 
religion more than another. What a blessing to mankind, 
if he and his successors had gone no farther, instead of 
issuing, as they afterwards diet, penal edicts against idola¬ 
ters and heretics, which' involved the whole world in con¬ 
fusion ! Dioclesian in particular caused the Scriptures 
to be publicly burned. All attempts at civil ascendency in 
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one sect of religion over another are odious, since indi¬ 
viduals, although they may refuse to conform on some doc¬ 
trinal point, may yet feel a proper regard for the peace and 
welfare of each other, and of the country wherein they dwell. 
Even, if there be any thing wrong in a man’s faith or doc¬ 
trines, we should imitate Michael the arch-angel, “ when, 
contending with the devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said. The Lord rebuke thee,” Jude 9. confirmed by 
•2 Peter ii, It. What ought to be the feeling of one sect to¬ 
wards andtlier is admirably defined by that distinguished 
philanthropist, the late Granville Sharp, in a letter to 
Dr. Fothergill:—“Experience has taught me to make a 
proper distinction between the opinions of men and their 
persons. The former I can freely condemn, without pre¬ 
suming to judge the individuals themselves. Thus freedom 
of argument is preserved as well as Christian charity, lea¬ 
ving personal judgment to Him, to whom alone it belongs 
words deserving of inscription in everlasting characters on 
the hearts of all, men 1 See Corinthians iv, 3—5. to the 
same purport. By leaving room, among believers, for a 
conscientious difference of opinion upon minor points, an 
opportunity is presented for the exercise of that spirit of 
mutual tolerance and clmity, which, however foreign it 
may be to the temper in which religious controversy is 
sometimes conducted, is clearly required by the precepts of 
the Gospel. Cromwell, not long after his exaltation to the 
protectorship, in addressing parliament, justly said:—“ Is 
not liberty of conscience in religion a fundamental ? So 
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long as there is liberty for the supreme magistrate to exer¬ 
cise his conscience, in erecting what form of church-govern¬ 
ment he is satisfied he should set up, why should he not 
give it to others ? Liberty of conscience is a natural right, 
and he that Would have it ought to give it. This, 1 say, is a 
fundamental, and it ought so to be: it is for us and the 
generations to come.”—“ What is faith V asked Wesley. 
“ Not an opinion nor any number of opinions put together, 
be they never so tme. A string of opinions is no more 
Christian feith than a string of beads is Christian holiness. 
It is not an assent to any opinion, or any number of 
opinions. A man may assent to three, or three-and-twenty 
creeds : he may assent to all the Old and New Testament, 
(at least as far as he understands them) and yet have no 
Christian faith at all. The faith, by which the promise is 
attained, is represented by f'hristianity as a power wrought 
by the Almighty, and passing now, even as it has done 
from the beginning, directly from God into the believing 
soul. I am sick of opinions, 1 am weary to hear of them : 
my soul loathes this frothy food.” The- unfortunate. Sir 
Henry Vane, in his ‘ lletired Man’s Meditations,’ (1655) 
accurately states the boundaries of human authority. “The 
province of the magistrate is this world and man’s body, 
not his conscience or the concerns of eternity.” And what 
says our excellent poet Cowper ?— 

‘ All constraint, 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men. 

Is evil, hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
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The eye-sight of discovery, and begets, 

In them that saifer it, a sordid mind 
Bestial,—a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form.’ 

It is not in the peculiar creeds of any church, but in the Word 
pf God only, that we are to seek for the doctrines of salva¬ 
tion. It is not the doraiuion, or the power, or the might of 
any human opinion that shall finally prevail, but the 
power of the I.arnb 1 Force may make hypocrites, but it 
never enlightens the understanding. “ As soon,” observes 
Mr. Buncombe in a letter to Mr. Allen in 1719, “ may a 
fit of the gout be removed by a syllogism, or a violent fever 
by a demonstration of F.uclid, as the mind be illuminated’ 
by fire and faggot. Such premises infer no conclusion, 
but that of a man’s life; and if you terrify him into the 
profession of what he does not believe, instead of erecting 
a trophy to God, you will only build a monument to the 
devil.”—“To dividb for the truth’s sake,” remarks another 
author, “ is the spirit of martyrdom : to divide for straws is 
th^spirit of schism, and stands foremost amongst the works 
of the flesh.”—“ Let there be no violence in religion,” says 
the Korfin; a precept, which, though belied by Mahom- 
medan practice, well deserves the notiee of Christians. 
The example too of the emperor Tiberius is worthy of 
imitation. When called on to punish heretics or unbe¬ 
lievers, “ Leave,” he finely exclaimed, “ to the gods the 
business of avenging their own wrongs.” We should never 
forget that, in this world, we are amongst men, not angels, 
and should therefore bear with each other’s infirmities. 
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Christ himself tells us, that the wheat and tares are per¬ 
mitted to grow together until the harvest. Adam Smith 
speaks with delight of an era (when Ephraim shall no more 
vex Judah, and Judah shall no more vex Ephraim,) “free 
from every mixture of absurdity, imposture, and &naticism, 
when the teachers of each little sect, finding tliemselves 
almost alone, would he obliged to respect tliose of nearly" 
every other sect; and the concessions, which they would mu¬ 
tually find it both agreeable and convenient to make to one 
anotlier, might, in time, probably reduce die doctrine of 
the greater part of them to that pure and rational religion, 
such as wise men have, in all ages of the world, wished to 
see established,” V. iii. li. v. C. 1. Persecutions and 
tests have not been limited to die Christian world. Tlie 
various sects of ancient philosophers did the same, calum¬ 
niating and worrying each other at every opportunity. By 
a decree of the present Emperor of t Jiina it is death for any 
one to import a Bible. A similar decree, with respect to 
one, and the coincidence is remarkable, was made by An- 
tiochus, 1 Maccabees i, 57. In China thi^e has been very 
lately a general persecution of Christians. ' 


No. 53.—Note 127. page 39— 

To woo the sun. 

The -first variation from the pure religion of the pa¬ 
triarchs was the worship of the sun. A like reverence was 
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next paid to the moon and stars, and generally to the 
whole host of heaven, they all being regarded as fountains 
of light; whence, by some, their worship was called fountain 
worship, and by others, the Sabian or Mithratic worship. 
The solar fire being a noble symbol of that divine, all-per¬ 
vading, and all-vivifying energy that supports and animates 
the creation, it is not wonderful that the Supreme was too 
often foigotten in the symbol, or, as St. Paul expresses it 
in Romans i, 25.—“ The creature worshipped more than 
tlte Creator.” In practising this worship, it .seems to hove 
been considered that the hosts of heaven had some me¬ 
diatorial influence between man and the Divine mercy. 
Whatever may have been the real origin of it, the worship, 
it is certain, was not only ancient, but universal, not even 
excepting the Jews, who are often reprehended for it in the 
Scriptures, particularly in Deuteronomy iv, 19. and xvii, 3. 
Job makes a boast (xxxi, 26—28.) that he was innocent of 
the prac^ce. The kings of Judah, amongst other instances, 
burnt incense to the sun, moon, and twelve constellations, 
indeed to all tKe host of heaven; and likewise appro¬ 
priated horses aiid chariots to tlie service of the first-men¬ 
tioned luminary.—2 Kings xxiii, 5. 11. Baalim or Baal, a 
deified representative of the sun, is mentioned in 1 Kings 
xviii, 27., where Elijah ridiculed this idol and its priests. 
The images of the sun were destroyed by Asa, 2 Chronicles 
xiv, 5. Joshua xxxiv, 4.; in addition to which, it may be 
observed that Uie name of Samson signified the sun. In 
the book of Wisdom is a very beautiful allusion to this 
worship, xiii, 1—5. The same worship prevailed amongst 
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the Chaldsans, Assyrians, Egyptians, (at Lycopolis, in 
Egypt, the jackall was considered an emblem of the sun 
and worshipped,) Canaanites, Persians, and other Eastern 
nations, amongst whom were various deified representatives 
of the sun, as Mithras, Omphi, and Elohim, or Eli-on; 
by the last of which titles, the Canaanites distinguished 
their chief divinity. The deity El was generally invoked 
by the Eastern nations on attacking in battle, which cus¬ 
tom is still practised by the Maliommedans, under the 
altered name of Allah. Saron was another appellative of 
the same deity, to which hills crowned with woods, and 
rocks were dedicated. The Persians did not exactly wor¬ 
ship the sun itself, but Mithras, an invisible deity, which 
tliey fancied to reside in its body, and to which they sacri¬ 
ficed horses, os related by Herodotus and Strabo; and in 
its honour they kept a continual fire upon the altar,— 
whence, perhaps, arose the Bcaltincs, or fires, formerly 
kindled, on May eve, on the tops of caves or of rocky emi¬ 
nences, in the Highlands of Scotland, and which were 
clearly a relic of the worship of Baal, or the sun. The 
•lews accounted the origin of fire to be divine, and the 
veneration they had for it has been transmitted to their 
posterity, tlie modem Jews, who carefully keep lights in 
their synagogues. The Egyptians, Babylonians, and Phoe¬ 
nicians regarded fire and water as the first of things: hence 
arose the use of them in nuptial and baptismal ceremonies, 
as the emblems of generation; whilst at funerals, they 
characterized the imperishable nature of the soul and its 
immortality. At Delphi and Athens, the fire, used at sa- 
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crifices, was preserved with holy care, being watched by 
the priests, who, like • the Roman Vestals, were punished 
with death, whenever it was extinguished. By tlie Per¬ 
sians, and some other nations, the minor planets appear to 
have been considered as Tnessengers, and the countless 
stars as armies, to diffuse obedience and repress disorder; 
and by others, the inferior divinities were supposed to 
reside in the stars. According to Macrobius, the Egyptians 
used to represent the sun, which they worshipped, under 
the several names of Ammon, Horus, and Osiris, in their 
winged images of that lurainarv, with two colours,—one 
white, as typical of Ammon or the imperial sun,—the other 
blue, as denoting Serajris, or the sun’s descent into Hades 
during winter, which bore the appellation of infernal. A 
distinction of colours in representations of the sun has also 
been observed, in the mythological paintings of the Tartars, 
Japanese, and Chinese, amongst whom they arc white and 
red, instead of white and blue, as amongst the 1‘jgyplians. 
A striking’ representation of a sacrifice to the sun still 
exists on a rock in the Thebais. The inhabitants of l’a;onia, in 
Thrace, worshipped the sun in the shape of a disk of metal, 
suspended on a pole, without an image. All the names of 
Grecian deities, however appropriatetl, were originally con¬ 
nected with the sun. The same worship was practised by 
the people of Mycen® in Greece, and various kinds of 
images were relics of its honour, of which a pillar is 
known to have been one. Pythagoras and hiS disciples were 
accustomed to prostrate themselves as soon as the disk of 
the son appeared above the horizon; and the Persians, 
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according to the creed of the first Zoroaster, did the same. 
It was a beautiful principle, and not only a principle, but a 
practice of the Pythagoreans, to reconcile all differences 
before sun-set. What an example to Christians! who are 
enjoined to it, in Ephesians iv, 20. Torchill, a supreme 
judge in Iceland, of unblemished life, perceiving his end 
approach, had himself seated in the open air, with his face 
towards the sun; and, having gazed on it for some moments 
with a kind of ecstasy, and recommended his soul to Him 
who created tlic sun and stars, he tranquilly expired. 
Plato acknowledged the sun, moon, and stars to be gods. 
In fact, the worship of the sun, &c., formed the very basis 
both of the Eastern and Western superstitions. According 
to Bryant, most of the deities, whether male, or female, 
worshipped by difi'ercnt nations, will be found, on in¬ 
vestigation, to have had one common origin, and to be 
resolvable at last, however modified, into one, which is 
the sun. In Peru, the sun was supposed to have made alt 
things, and in that country, as well as Mexico, altars were 
raised to hitn as a deity. Amongst the Hindoos, the orb of 
day is still daily worshipped, and his votaries form a pe¬ 
culiar sect, called Sauras. He has a multitude of names, 
twelve of which are particular epithets, or titles, denoting 
his distinct powers in each of the twelve months. Tlie 
Indian poets and painters represent his car as drawn by 
seven green horses, signifying the days, who are preceded 
by Arun or Arjoon, the dawn, his charioteer. Some of 
the Hindoos, make their obeisances to him in a standing 
posture; whilst others, more devout, throw up their hands 
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joined to their foreheads, gaze at the sun, prostrate them¬ 
selves, and then turn round seven times, repeating certain 
forms of supplication and praise. On these occasions 
they hold up water, and then pour it out as adrink-olFering. 
On the first Sunday of the month Magh, (May) the sun 
is specially adored, chiefly by women. Some never eat till 
they have worshipped him; and when he is overcast with 
clouds, they fast. They also worship the constellations, 
signs of the zodiac, stars, moon, (which they represent as 
maile) the planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn; 
the ascending and descending node, &c. In India, a race 
of kings was distinguished as the descendants of the sun, 
and another as descended from the moon. In the Kurile 
isles, the syn and moon are likewise considered as divi¬ 
nities. In Montenegro, in celebrating the communion, 
unleavened bread is used by the priests, baked under the 
ashes of a fire kindled by the sun’s rays. In Britain, the 
sun was formerly venerated in the shape of half a man, 
jplaced on a high pillar, with the face emitting rays of 
light, and a flaming wheel on the breast. Britons still 
worship the sun, but a better sun than that of their an¬ 
cestors ,—“ Tlie Sun of Righteousness.” 
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No. 54.—Note 128. page 39—. 

The queen of heaven. 

The precious things put forth by the moon are mentioned 
in tlie Bible as early as the days of Jacob, and we often 
rjad there of “ the queen of heaven.” See Jeremiah vii, 
13. xliv, 17—19. 25. That this luminary was worshipped 
b) the Jews, or, as Dyer observes, in his ‘Iluins of Rome,' 

‘ Astarte lured 

Too prosperous Israel from his living strength/ 

is clear from the same authority. Tlie temptation to this 
kind of idolatry seems to have been strong in tlie first ages 
of the world, considering the blindness which then almost 
universally prevailed. Young says, 

• 

‘ Nor was it strange. 

Matter high wrought to rude surprising pomp, 

Such godlike glory, stole the style of gods 
From ages dark, obtuse, and steep’d in sense ; 

For sure to sense they truly are divine. 

And half absolved idolatry from guilt.’ 

Ward to a similar purport remarks, As the worship of 
heathens has always been dictated by their fears and hopes, 
rattier than by their reason, it is not a matter of surprise 
that they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while 
they believed the stars to have such a mighty and imme- 
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diate influence on their destiny here and hereafter.” Indeed 
this worship, like that of the sun, was general, and tracef"*-^ 
it are perceivable in the histoiy of every ancient nation. 
is singular, that in many of the Asiatic languages, and in all 
the northern ones of Europe, particularly the Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, Dutch, Danish and Swedish, tlif. 
sun is feminine and. the moon masculine. The northern- 
mythology even makes the sun the wife of Tuisco, or the 
moon—the Saxon idol which gave name lo our preseii 
Tuesday. In the southern mythology, the sun and moo * 
ate of contrary genders, and the sun is made the husbaf’o 
of the moon ; and during the sovereignly of Antoninusiod 
grand festival was held in honour of the union throughout 
the Roman empire, and a rich marriage portion was as¬ 
signed. In some countries, the moon, variously called 
Venus, Diana, and Astarte, or Ashtaroth, (as spelt in the 
Bible) was both male and female. When the former, it 
was sacrificed to by males in female habits; and when the 
latter, by females in*male attire. Amongst the Egyptians, 
the moon had the title of Isis or Bnbastes. It was for 
affirming that the stars were inanimate bodies, the sun a 
mass of fire, and the moon a habitable world, that Anax¬ 
agoras was charged with imjnety: even Socrates thought 
him guilty of great presumption, and Plato speaks of his 
opinion as having a tendency to atheism. The worship of 
the moon at Ephesus is spoken of in Acts xix, 27. where 
it is called “ the great goddess Diana,- whom all Asia 
worshippeth.” It still exists among the Hindoos. Many 
Hindoo women, at the total wane of the moon, watch over 
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a lamp, burning clarified butter, for twenty-faur hours, to 
prevent its beiitg exhausted until the appearance of the new 
moon. The Druids were devoted to the same worship; 
and their gathering of misleto was principally regulated 
by the age of the moon ; nor is it yet altogether discontinued 
in Europe, though it has assumed a different form. In 
Roman Catholic countries we may observe proofs of its 
having been appropriated to Christianity, wherein the 
\'irgin Mary is represented witli the moon beneath her feet: 
and in Spain, particularly, all the lunar attributes are re¬ 
verenced under the name of the mother of God. Gur Saxon 
ancestors dedicated Monday to the adoration of the moon; 
and on the first day of every lunar month, festivals were 
eelebrated-by them, in commemoration of the benefits re¬ 
ceived from the former moon, and in gratitude for its suc¬ 
cessor. In some parts of. England it is customary to bless 
the new moon, and in Scotland they do the same thing, 
with the addition of a curtsey at the same lime, which is 
termed saluting the moon. By the Africans the moon is 
worshipped as Astarte. I’ark, in his first Journey, p. 248. 
notices the practice by the negroes of saluting the moon. 
On the Gold Coast they welcome its re-appearance with 
rejoicings. Travellers, in general, to Africa and the West 
Indies, agree in testifying the great fondness which the 
natives,and negro slaves have for the moon, and their de¬ 
light in dancing by its beams. Tlie late Dr. Clarke, in 
his Travels, part ii. section ii. as well as in an Appendix, 
No. ji. treats rather largely of the worship of Astarte. 
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No. 55.—Note 129. page 39—. 

Dead men deified. 

The worship 6f dead men was coeval or nearly so with 
that of the heavenly host, which, originating in regard for 
some eminent services of the departed, led gradually to the 
erection of altars and oblations to their memories, and, at 
length, to the veneration of images in human forms. Cicero 
approves of the custom of paying divine honours to cele¬ 
brated men, as did Pythagoras, Plato, and Socrates. 
Diodorus observes, that the Egyptians learnt of the Ethio¬ 
pians to deify their kings, who generally received that 
honour in consequence of their virtues: they afterward.s 
made constellations of their kings, and bestowed on the sun 
and planets the names of those whom they esteemed as 
benefhctors. The Hindoos also worshipped deified heroes, 
and paid sacred honours to some of their brahmins, which they 
continue to do in the present day, going so far as to vene¬ 
rate their wives and families, and even their prostitutes. The 
Roman Catholics have likewise made gods and iaints of 
mortals, who may be perfectly assimilated to the heroes and 
demigods of ancient polytheism. In A.D. 606 the Virgin 
Mary was exalted to the threne of a deity, under the sanction 
of Pope Boni&ce and the emperor Phocas. In process of 
time not only dead but living men were deified. Some of 
the Eastern nations addressed their monorchs by titles of 
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divinity, and approached them, as they do still,' with pecu¬ 
liar marks of respect. Amongst the Cheeks and Romans, 
in their simpler days, their rulers and magistrates were 
contented with the titles of their offices; but, as .they 
degenerated irom this state, they became gods and demi¬ 
gods, being deified both dead and alive. Divine honours 
were, even during the existence of the Roman republic, 
openly paid to the governors of provinces, who were 
entitled demi-gods. Julius Csesar, to his honour, desired 
the senate to erase from his statue in the Capitol this title, 
which had been given him: but Augustus Ctesar was less 
fastidious; for, having been dignified with an apotheosis, he 
required the Jews to worship him at Jerusalem, which 
they refused, though, from Acts xii, 22.- and xiv, 11—18. 
it is clear that they were at times guilty of practices 
which diverted the worship of the Creator to the creature. 
Tiberius and Nero were both admitted to the same honour, 
and had their priests and temples at Rome, wherein they 
were worshipped. The image of Trajan was likewise 
deified when he was alive. Diocletian commanded himself 
to be worshipped as a god. Horace compliments Augustus 
Cwsar upon the divine honours paid to him by the Roman 
people.—Carm. 1. iv. 5. 34. Tacitus records two or three 
similar facts. The word generally used to denote the 
divinity of the emperors was numen,—as numen domini 
nostri Augusti, numen imperatoris, numen principis op- 
timi, which word in its primary sense signifies the divine 
power, and in this sense Cicero uses it in his ' De Nat. 
Deor.’ 1. i. c. 9. The word has been found on some Roman 
L 
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eoiis discovered in Britun. Of these deifications there an 
many proofs on Boman coins. The Grand Lama of Thibet 
is n well-known instance of the worship of a living being, 
who, when dead, is replaced by another in a secret manner; 
a somewhat similar,custom is to be found in Abyssinia, 
where the high-priest, when ack, is knocked in the head, 
and another, in good health, placed in his stead, which is 
apparently done with the view of rendering the priesthood 
office eternal, like that of Melchisedec.' A living being, 
reputed to be a god, is worshipped at Chimchore near 
Poonah, not far from Bombay. In the ‘Asiatic Re¬ 
searches,'V, vii, 381., Captain Moor describes a god of 
this kind, called Chincho or Deo. The Egyptians, like 
the Abyssinians, when their god Apis (an ox) was near ■ 
death, drowned him in the Nile, substituting a healthy ox 
in his room. Even the enlightened Lord Bacon placed 
our king James I. only next to Jesus Christ, as if he were 
a deity. Of this impious mockery there are proofs, still worse, 
in some of the addresses to the late Emperor Napoleon. A 
charitable autiior remarks, that in thus deifying planets and 
men, it was only done for the purpose of using their media¬ 
tion with an offended God. Whether, tliis was the feet or 
not, it is certain that such deifications formed a leading 
principle in all the heathen idolatries. During the French 
revolution, the statue of Marat was worshipped at Paris. 
What can be more preposterous than these deifications, even 
of the best of men 1 how much more so of the very wprst 1 
Abraham, though highly fevoured by God, considered him¬ 
self but “ dust and ashes.”—(Genesis xviii, 27'.) And in 
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Rerelaticms iii, 17. what is man described to be? As 
“ wretched, misemble, poor, blind, and naked.” If he 
would be elevated to the skies, it can be solely by the 
redeeming atonement of Jesus Christ. 


No. 56.—Note 130. page 39—. 

Carved tokens. 

The Bible abounds with examples of the worship of 
carved images, which was not confined to the heathen 
nations, but comprehended the Jews, notwithstanding the 
repeated prohibitions given them against such a mode of 
worship. Long previous to the promulgation of the law 
on Mount Sinai, they had images, which they either pub¬ 
licly or privately worshipped.—See Genesis xxxi, 19. 
XXXV, 2.; and" even whilst Moses was receiving the law on 
Mount Sinai, they took advantage of his absence to make a 
molten calf, and proclaimed a feast to it: a similar worship 
is still observed by the inhabitants of Mount LibaUus.— 
Exodus xxxii, 1—6. The idolatry of the same people 
is alluded to, 1 Kings xii, 28. 2 Kings xvii, 9—12.14—17. 
xxiii, 24. 2 Chronicles xxxiii, 7. Psalm xcvii, 7. cvi, 
36—38. Isaiah xliv, 13—19. Jeremiah xix, 13. Ezekiel 
XX, 7, 8.13.16. 21. 24. 31. Habakkuk ii, 18,19. Baruch 
vi, throughout. Acts vii, 42,43. Romans i, 23—25. and 
nmny other places. Amongst these images was one of 
a peculiar species, called the Teraphim, (being the same as 
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tbe imi^es stolen by Bachel ih>m Laban, as mentioned in 
Genesis xxxi, 19. before quoted; see also J.udgM xvii, S. 
xviii, 14.) which at first appears to have been allow^ 
(see Hosea iii, 4.); but afterwards, being thought endued 
with the power of prophesying, was appropriated to di-* 
vination, in the same manner as the king of Babylon-con* 
suited images, in Ezekiel xxi, 21. Some authors describe 
this image as thus composed.—After killing a man, wring¬ 
ing off his head, and seasoning it with salt and spices, they 
inscribed upon a plate of gold the name of some unclean 
spirit, placed it under the head on a wall, lighted candles, 
and worshipped it. With an image of this nature, the 
RaWis assert that Laban spoke. In Zechariah x, 2., as 
translated in old editions of the Bible, we read : “ The 
Teraphim” (in later editions written idols) “ have spoken 
vanity.” The ancient Samaritans used to reverence an 
image bearing the name of Jehovah. Even in the time of 
our Saviour, Herod mixed pagan rites with the Jewish 
law, which gave birth to a sect called the Herodians. 
Amongst the heathens, there was no end or limit to their 
idolatries, which comprehended even logs of wood, and 
blocks of stone. In the temple of Hercules, in Bceotia, 
there was neitlier a statue, nor any otiher work of art, but a 
rude stone only, as was the case in the temples of Ceres 
and Pallas, in Phrygia and Attica. The idol of Juno, in 
her temple at Samos, was a post; and^ the Rhea, of the 
Argonauts in Bithynia, was the stump of an old.vine,., 
placed in a grove near a stone altar. Indeed, the first effort 
at images amongst the heathens was from aged trees, roots. 
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und 8pra}rs having some &ncied resemblance to the human 
form, w^ch custom the Chinese and Japanese still retain. 
The' idol of the Amazonian goddess, Artemis, at Ephesus, 
was-the stump of a beech-tree, and the palladium of an¬ 
cient Jhuni, a piece of wood of extraordinaT}> form. It has 
been supposed, that the ancient heathens, in adopting these 
uncouth designations, did so from an idea that the Deity 
could not be represented under any figure, or made evi¬ 
dent to the senses, or be comprehended even by the human 
mind; (this notion might furnish an useful hint to Ro¬ 
man Catholics;) for which reason, and conceiving also that 
the Deity resided in all things, they multiplied their deities; 
the doctrine of a Divine Unity being confined to the Jews, 
though they, as plainly appears by this note and preceding 
ones, were polytheists. Before the times of Hesiod and 
Homer, there were neither statues nor paintings in the 
temples. The deity worshipped at Petra was a square 
pillar of black stone. Other idols were of a cubical shape, 
being placed in the vestibules of temples, to denote truth, 
(which, like the cube, is always true to itself,) and also 
eloquence. The great northern idol, Thor, was the trunk 
of a tree, with an accidental similitude to the human heart 
at one end. This idol is still worshipped as an image of 
wood by the Lapdaaders, who, likewise, worship places and 
things of an extraordinary appearance or figure. Resem¬ 
blances of heads,, feet, &c., have been in many other 
countries like objects of worship. Grottos also have been 
called after deities, as, amongst other instances, the grotto 
of ^eria in Italy. In Siam they worship a white ele- 
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and in Ceylon they once honoured a tootbbiit it 
hi almost time to close this disgusting catalogue. 

Ibe Hindoos even go so far as to worship their imple¬ 
ments of trade, the better to obtain success in business; as 
the joiner his chisel, mallet, &c., the weaver his shuttle, 
the barber his razor, the potter bis wheel, the meson his 
trowel, the washerman his shamper, the blackfimith his ham¬ 
mer and bellows, and the shoemaker his awl and knife; a 
species of worship not unparalleled in the Scriptures.—See 
Habakkuk i, 10., where allusion is made to the custom of 
fishermen sacriiicing unto their net, and bearing incense 
unto their drag; and for the same reason as offered by 
the Hindoos,—“because by them their portion is fat, and 
their meal plenteous.” Thus the Hindoos, notwithstanding 
tlieir multiplicity of gods, are still enquiring, what is God ? 

The Romans were not content with worshipping heathen 
deities of the various kinds before enumerated: they 
profaned holy places. Adrian, when he rebuilt'Jeru¬ 
salem, dedicated a statue and grove to Venus on Mount 
Calvary, and another to Jupiter in the Holy Sepulchre. 
He likewise devoted the grotto of Bethlehem, or manger of 
our Saviour, to the rites of Adonis, whose statue was placed 
there. Some time after the establishment of Christianity, 
the tables were turned upon the heathens. In the church of 
St. Agnes, at Rome, an antique statue of Bacchus, with a 
little change of drapery, was worshipped under another 
name. A statue, formerly that of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
having received a new head’and hands, in one of which 
was a key, instead of a thunder-bolt, was metamorphosed 
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into^the apostie St. Peter. In both cases thj one true 
God was neglected and forgotten. The unsatisfecfo^ and 
uniruithil nature of polytheism is well illustrated by Cha¬ 
teaubriand ; " A god ascended his chariot, a priest oifered 
*his sacrifice, but neither the god nor the priest taught what, 
man is, whence he comes, whither he goes, what are his 
propensities, his vices, his virtues, his ends in this life, and 
his destinies in another.” In short, polytheism was founded 
merely on externals; whilst the Christian system, discarding 
externals, reaches the heart, and purifies as it blesses and 
cures. 


No. 57.—Note 131. page 41—. 

To gods it magnified their names, their signs. 

The Egyptians, when they consecrated any thing to their 
deities, or made it the symbol of any supposed attribute, 
called it by the name of that attribute. Their theology 
abounded with personages of'this kind, which they termbd 
Eous) one of the titles of the sun, each of which they 
distinguished by some title, as was particularly the case 
with the bull and fire amongst the Chaldaeans, thus con¬ 
verting the emblem or image into a divine object, and the 
unseen original into a visible representation, and verifying 
the apostolic observation of worshipping the creature more 
than the Creator. Not only men applied to themselves 
sacred titles, but they were conferred on birds, beasts 
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fighes, reptyes, trees, shrubs, plants, stones, drugs, minerals; 
all the parts of the human frame, the very passions of the 
mind, whatever was deemed salutary, or of great value, were 
imagined to be under some special influence, designated by 
the epithet sacred, and appropriated to some god. This 
practice gave rise to a multiplicity of gods, many of which 
were designed at first for mere titles, others were considered 
as derivatives or emanations, but at last all were reckoned 
distinct beings, and thus sprung up a most inconceivable 
system of polytheism. The Greeks, who received their 
religion from Egypt and the East, misconstrued every thing 
they imported, adding, at the same time, to existing absurd¬ 
ities by adopting deities, to whose pretended attributes 
they were total strangers, and the names of which thgy 
could neither articulate nor spell. This blindness, in re¬ 
gard to their own theology, and that of tlie countries whence 
they borrowed, made them misapply the terms tliey re¬ 
ceived, and form a god out of every title. Even diflerent 
names of the same deity were acknowledged to be the 
same, and passed for different deities, each having its pecu¬ 
liar religious rites and ceremonies. The Romans followed 
up the Greeks in these absurdities, and rendered the divinity 
of gods, already too great, still more considerable and per¬ 
plexing. Ward gives an appropriate passiige, which well 
explains such practices : “ Images having been chosen to fix 
the minds of the worshippers, and attributes of power and 
splendour and Various fables added in the forms of devo¬ 
tion and addresses to the god, all these attributes were 
recognised, and the contents of these fables rehearsed, to 
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raise in the minds of the worshippers the highest thoughts 
of the power of fhe idols.” 


No. 58.—Note 132. page 41—. 

A Beetle. 

Amongst the Egyptian antiquities preserved iii the 
British Museum, is a colossal figure of this insect, (the 
scarabaeus sacer) placed on an altar, with a priest kneeling 
Iiefore it. In other representations the figure is smaller 
than the natural size of the insect, and sometimes in basso 
relievo, but oftener in relievo, the prominent character 
being well defined. The tablets on which these represent¬ 
ations are sculptured, are generally givien nephritic, or 
jade-stone, or a kind of basaltes, and black marble. The 
reverse of the embossed side is flat and smooth, abounding 
with characters of the ancient Egyptian sacerdotal language 
or hieroglyphics, amongst which may be seen the scara- 
boeus, the sceptre and eye, the human figure with a dog’s 
head, the hawk, and the ibis, to tlie last of which the beetle 
served as food ; and its remains, together with rings having 
its figure carved on them, are occasionally found in the 
earthen-ware repositories of this bird, in the catacombs at 
Jachara and Thebes. The beetle, being the first animal 
seen alive after the retiring of the Nile, was therefore con¬ 
sidered by the priests as an emblem of the resurrection, and 
likewise a type of the sun, or anima mundi, to which they 
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ascribed belli sexes in one, whence it b^-came a striking 
symbol of a self-created and supreme firs^ cause. It was 
also the emblem of the god Neith, the' disposer , of all 
things.^The common people went further, land esteeming it 
a visible deity, worshipped it as such. By the Egyptians 
and Greeks its image was worn as an limulet, and their 
soldiers had it carved or painted on Jbeir rings and signets: 
it is also sculptured on astronomica'l tablets and columns, 
as implying that divine wisdom, which governs the mo¬ 
tion and order of the celestial bodiys. This species of 
beetle may be often seen in Egypty' rolling a ball of clay 
before it, in which it deposits an' egg, and whence it is 
called scarabaeus pilularius. After perusing the above 
particulars, how striking is the declaration of St. Paul; 
(Homans i, 23, 25.) Tliey “change die glory of the un¬ 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” The monkey or baboon, dog, sheep, liawk, lion, 
and cat, wer^ worshipped by die Egyptians, as well as 
the beetle. Sett my MS. ‘ R^ectiom on every day in the 
year,’ with illustrative notes and additions.* 


* These comprise about 350 closely written foolscap pages, 
on miscellaneous and interesting subjects, which I propose 
printing hereafter, should this work succeed,—Ed. 
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No. 59.—Note 133. page 41—. 

Bird. 

1 would here. allude to the ibis, reckoned by some na¬ 
turalists a moor-fowl of the Tantalus species, which, in 
consequence of its being very serviceable in destroying ser¬ 
pents, lizards, locusts, and otlier devouring insects, re¬ 
ceived divine honours from the Egyptian^, both as a tutelar 
deity and as sacred to their god Abis, or Apis, the god of 
light, a name afterwards turned by the Greeks into Ibis. 
This deity was represented under the figuft of a human 
body with the head of an ox; whilst another deity, called 
Amibis, had the same figure with a dog’s head. The ibis 
also obtained the appellation of Keren, or the noble bird, 
whence, perhaps, first arose the word crane, to which 
species it is said by other naturalists to belong, though it is 
doubtful, on the whole, whether the ibis be now exactly 
known or not. After death it was embalmed by the Egypt¬ 
ians, and placed in their sacred catacombs. They were 
very severe to those who, either’ designedly or accidentally, 
killed it or the cat, the oftender being often put to death by 
the populace in the most cruel manner. Alas 1 how dread¬ 
ful, under the influence of superstition, and too fi-equently 
without that influence, are the follies, frailties, and aberra¬ 
tions of man 1 These practices of the Egyptians may re¬ 
mind us of the Hindoos, amongst whom the worship of the 
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001 ^, (which they call the mother of the gods) monkey, 
dog, jackal, elephant, lion, buffalo, bull, rat, deer, goat, 
vulture, eagle, wagtail, peacock, goose, owl,—of trees, as 
basil, ficus, 8cc., rivers, fish, tortoises, Irogs, water-snakes, 
leeches, snails, shell-fish, and of porpoises, is still com¬ 
monly observed. Nay, the pedal wSh which rice is 
cleared from the husk, books, stones, logs of wood, and 
even a pan of water, are objects of devotion with countless 
millions of the same benighted people 1 


No. 60.—Note 134. page 41—. 

A serpent. 

Connected as this creature is with the earliest history 
of man, there is nothing whatever surprising in its having 
become, in almost every country, an object of veneration 
or worship. Its mysterious influence on the human race 
has, in all ages, been more or less acknowledged ; and we 
consequently discover traces of it in abundance, both in 
sacred and profane records. Through the medium of the 
•sejqtent, whose head was to be finally crushed by the victo¬ 
rious Messiah, arose all our hopes as immortals, and all our 
expectations as Christians; the breaking of whose head by 
the seed of woman is not only stated in the Bible, but is 
clearly referred to in the Hindoo mythology, under the two 
remarkable figures of Christna, tlie Indian deity,—the one 
enfolded by a serpent who bites his heel, and the other as 
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destroying the serpent by trampling on its head. There is 
likewise a remarkable similarity, which still more corro-' 
borates the allusion, between the name of Christ and that 
of Christna. (I have somewhere read that the ark was 
fastened to a large sea-serpent during the Deluge, but there 
is no scriptural authority for the idea.) Under the name 
of Oph, the serpent fonned an emblem of the sun, and also 
of time and eternity, and was worshipped as a deity, pos¬ 
sessing prophetic powers, and whose temples were resorted 
to as oracular; and even in Christian times, there was a 
sect called Ophites, who especially revered this animal. 
In the ritual of Zoroaster, the great expanse of the heavens, 
and even nature itself, are described under the symbol dfili 
serpent: it was also worshipped, under the name of 
Adder, (from which was derived the English adder) in the 
shajte of an unwrought cubical stone. Indeed, tlie chief 
deity of the Gentile world was, for many ages, almost uni¬ 
versally worshipped under the figurative representation of a 
serpent, and this particularly prevailed in Egypt, Babylon, 
and Syria, whence it was introduced into Greece by Cecrops. 
The veneration for serj)ents is still general in India. 
Amongst the .lews, it appears that they burnt incense to the 
brazen seqtent made by Moses down to the reign of lleze- 
kiah, or about 72G years before Christ, 2 Kings xviii, 4. 
The Scriptures, as welt as profane history, show that there 
were both the good and the evil serpent, the former of 
which is called, in Numbers, seraph, and the latter, in 
Genesis, nachasli. In Egypt the former was worshipped 
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under the title of Cneph, or agetho demon, 'that is, the good 
demon, a word derived from ^aijuav, sciens, or of su¬ 
perior intellect, to which property in serpents our Blessed 
Saviour himself alludes, and to which species are supposed 
to belong the serpents at.present exhibited in the streets 
of Cairo. In India nachash signified the destroying power, 
or death, which is synonymous with the Satan of Scrip¬ 
ture, in the New Testament, in parts of which it receives 
the appellations of the serpent, the old serpent, and the 
dragon, which all refer to the great adversary of mankind. 
In Isaiah xxvii, 1. he is called the ‘Mevinthan, die piercing 
serpent, even leviathan that crooked serpent, and the 
dijfeon that is in the sea.” The serpent seeips to have 
been at first adored as^f the latter or evil kind, evidently 
from some tradition of its subtile powers of mischief: but 
in time it was esteemed as of the good kind. Strange that 
man should worship the tempter of Eve! and yet no worship 
was ever more popular. The binding of a serpent round 
the leg or arm as a talisman was a superstition common to 
almost every nation, at an early period of civilization, and 
is partially observed in the present day. The anguinum, 
or serpent egg, or stone, was constantly worn by the 
British Druids, suspended from the neck. In Morocco 
the domestic serpent is still held in considerable veneration; 
and though not now worshipped in that country, it was 
probably one of the African deities, prior to the intro¬ 
duction of Mahommedism. In time a serpent came to sig¬ 
nify a nation, a person, or power, also a year, as in Egypt, 
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where it was represented by the emblem of a serpent biting 
its own tail,—a beautiful symbol; as well as another which 
they had of a butterfly perched upon the world. 


No. Gl.—Note 135. page 41—. 

A tree. 

Of the veneration for trees and plants in former times 
there arc ample proofs. The ancient patriarchs often 
retired to groves for the purpose of serving God, and cele¬ 
brating their mysteries and oblations. God appeared “lo 
Abraliam near a grove of trees, when he established the eter¬ 
nal covenant with him. Paradise was a sacred grove, planted 
by God himself, for performing the solemnities of religion.' 
It was an ancient custom also to bury dead persons under 
trees : thus, Deborah’s remains were deposited beneath 
an oak in Bethel, and the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
unde a tree at Jabesh. Trees have twice saved the world, 
first by the ark and then by the cross, making full amends 
for the evil fruit of the tree in the garden of Eden, by that 
which was borne on the tree in Golgotha. Amongst the pro¬ 
phets, it was a frequent practice to sleep on boughs and 
branches of trees, whence arose the foundation of temples 
and altars, until 4116 veneration for groves at last dege¬ 
nerated into the most debasing superstitions. The sacred 
groves, so often mentioned in the Old Testament, were 
generally planted on the tops of hills or mountain, whence 
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they derived the appellation of high places. Trees and 
groves were dedicated to deities prior, to the creation of 
Solomon’s temple; and we find from Isaiah i, 29. that the 
oak in particular was made the object of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship; and from Hosea, that the Jews burnt “incense 
under the oak, poplars, and cedars, because the shade 
thereof is good.” The Druids of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany, sacrificed to their gods in the depths of woods ; 
and the Greeks and Romans were in the constant habit 
of consecrating trees to their divinities. Tlie temples 
of the former were chiefly in woods. The Scythians and 
Celts esteemed the oak to be the tomb of Jupiter, which 
tree the Sclavonians worshipped. By the Egyptians, most of 
the aquatics of the Nile were held sacred, as, among.st others, 
the htus nyfiipliera, an emblem of Noidi’s preservation from 
the Flood; and the co/ocasia, a species of bean, which 
resembles a boat, (or the ark) in shape. They had a 
strong attachment likewise for onions and leeks, on which 
account they are ridiculed by .Tuverial, in his fifteenth 
satire. F'Ven at the present day, churches are often found 
situated in woods; and in Pennsylvania, the pulpits arc 
sometimes placed beneath the oak. In the Roman clnirches 
palms are especially venerated ; wliilst the Hindoos, both 
of ancient and modern days, consider the banyan tree as an 
emblem of God himself. 
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No, 62.—Note 136. page 42— 
world-encircling mound. 

The words in the text are a free translation of the “ lOTgfe 
flammantia raoenia mundi ” of Lucretius, an idea which 
may give birth to the most sublime reflections, and which 
Lambert, a French author, in his ‘System of the World,’ 
finely illustrates: “ The sun, with all the planetary sys¬ 
tem, revolves round a common centre of gravity. F.ach 
other system has its centre, and several systems taken- 
together have also a common centre. Assemblages of these 
assemblages have likewise theirs. In fine, there is an uni¬ 
versal centre for the whole world, round which all things 
revolve. Perliaps the pale light seen in Orion is our 
centre.” Ilow much does this reflection elevate and ex¬ 
pand the mind I The sun forms a centre of his system, and 
the moon and earth are concentric to each other, always act¬ 
ing and reacting, beyond which there are other centres, con¬ 
centric circles, and systems, ml infinitum, whilst God him¬ 
self is the centre of alt circumference. Thus a relation is 
established between each world and other worlds, the mo¬ 
tions of all of which are combined together under one law, 
established by Supreme Intelligence. Dr. WUliam Philips 
of Worcester, going further, considers it probable tliat the 
first rudiment of life exists in the central part of the cir¬ 
culating system, from which it is dispersed to every other 
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pwt. Even our actions are wheels witliin wheels, or cen¬ 
tres within centres, all tending to one common centre. 
We may be reminded by these observations of the wheels 
within wheels of Ezekiel i. 


No. 63.—Note 137. page 42—. 

E'en human evils. 

That not only the qualities affections of mankind, 
but the accidents and other ills to which it is subject, 
were formerly worshipped, as if a distinct intelligence pre¬ 
sided over each of them, is evident from Cicero, Pliny, and 
other writers. Some of these were natural evils, as well as 
things of a.vicious nature. At Rome,-there were altars to 
fever, bad fortune, adultery, lust, pleasure, and incest. In 
the same city, the qualities and affections of mankind were 
consecrated in the same manner; as addjition, moderation, 
mediocrity, and revenge. At Sparta, altars and statues 
were erected to sleep, death, beauty, fear, and laughter; 
at Megara, to night or darkness; at Carthage, to me¬ 
mory; at Athens, to pity and impudence. In Syria, 
wealth used to be worshipped os an idol, under the name 
of Mammon. Hippocrates, in his ‘ Treatise on Epilepsy,’ 
tells us, that each separate affection was referred to some 
particular deity as its primary cause. For the adoration 
of the virtues at Rome, as virtue, truth, piety, chastity, 
clemency, mercy, justice, faith, hope, and liberty, Ahaddie 
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thus apologizes: “ If the ancient philosophers adored the 
virtues, their worship was only a beautiful species of 
idolatry.” But, in making this remark, he forgot that the 
Romans personified, or ratlier deified, the vices, as well as 
the virtues; in which respect, however, they are outdone by 
the Hindoos, who hare deified the vices only. Yet, 
amongst both, as well as at Athens, vrith all these dei¬ 
fications, tliere is no knowledge of the true God, who, as 
St. Paul testifies with respect to Athens, was unknown, 
though he had an altar there bearing the title of the 
unknown god. 


No. 64.—Note 138. page,42—. 

Nature's elements. 

A wind, now known at Avignon by the name of Vent de 
bize, was deified by Augustus Ca:sar, on account of its 
supposed salutary effects, and an altar was reared to it 
under the title of the Circean wind. The iris or rainbow 
received a similar veneration from the Greeks, Romans, 
and Peruvians. Tlie Greeks called it the daughter of 
wonder, and a sign to mortal man. Homer regarded it as 
the messenger of the celestial deities, which may be con¬ 
sidered, by some, as a traditionary allusion to God’s co¬ 
venant with Noah. The Gothic nations termed it the 
bridge of the gods. Every natural appearance, in fact, 
and every element had formerly a presiding or possessive 
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deity, of which the Hindoos still give abundant proofs in 
their mythology. 


No. 65.—Note 139. page 42—. 

A thing too arduous for one god's control. 

The ancient heathens were led by low and unworthy 
notions of the Supreme Being, to consider the creation of 
the universe, and a subsequent atontion to it, as too much 
for one being, 'and, consequently, they thought it dero¬ 
gatory tp him to imagine that he would take any immediate 
concern in governing the world: they fancied, tlierefore, 
thathe had deputies employed under him,—amongst others- 
the heavenly orBte, which were conceived to be either ani¬ 
mated themselves, or directed by inherent Divine intel¬ 
ligences of tlieir own to perform the necessary operations. 
With respect to the affairs of.mon, Pliny deemed it ridi¬ 
culous to think that the Supreme interested himself about 
them. Indeed, it was the object of many of the phi¬ 
losophic sects, and especially of the Epicureans, to exclude 
the interposition of God, either in the creation, or the 
government of the world,—a doctrine which Lucretius 
espouses. Plato, with too many others, even supposed the 
Deity unequal to the tusk of creating matter, which, in his 
opinion, had pre-existed from all eternity, independent of 
the Divine power, which was merely employed to bring it 
into order and form, contrary to the better and higher 
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opinion of St. Paul, Hebrews ii, 3. and Colossians i, 17. 
“ Can there be any thing so absurd,” says St.'Austin, “ as 
to deprive Providence of the guidance of the universe, 
which, we plainly see, discovers itself in the smallest 
things ? ”—“ Neither mechanism, nor fate, nor chance,” 
observes Grinfield, in his ‘ Connexion of Natural and Re¬ 
vealed Theology,’ “ can exclude the Almighty Mind from 
the command of tlie universe.”—“The course of nature, 
truly and properly speaking,” remarks Clarke, in bis 
‘ Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ “ is nothing 
else than the will of producing certain effects in a 

continued, constant, and uniform manner.” Each law and 
its very nature conforms to his will. His providence rules 
all things. Notlting, in short, is accidental. 


No. 66.—Note 110. page 42—. 

Powers distinct. , 

According to the earliest writings received from Greece, 
it appears that, for a long time, the beings, termed gods, 
were considered as pMII merely of a general system,,and 
that no notion was extant of one sole Creator, upon whom 
the universe alone depended. The Platonists, however, 
believed, as did the Aristotelians and Pythagoreans, that 
God was immaterial, and Zoroaster conceived him not to 
lie made of parts. In the Valentinian heresy, on the 
contrary, he was supposed to be an assemblage of ema- 
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uatioils, called Moas, from the Greek word AlflN, an age 
or genealogy; to the impropriety of which supposition, 
St. Paul, in his First Epistle to Timothy i, 4., and to Titus 
iii, 9., seems to make some allusion, the word genealogies 
being used in the two passages, and pronounced both fabu¬ 
lous and foolish. In the same heresy, angels ware imagined 
to be the grand cause of natural effects. To return to the 
opinion of Plato, he thought the power of the Deity to be 
liniited, and human affairs to be guided by an inferior class 
of spirits. So far do the Hindoos carry this idea, that, in 
endeavouring to account for the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, and the planets, they fancy them to be driven by 
currents of air along their respective orbits, but drawn 
from this course by certain controlling powers, situated at 
the apogees, conjunctions, and nodes, which powers they 
consider as cifttial bodies, invisible to human sight, and 
furnished with hands and reinsj by which they draw the 
planets from their direct and uniform course. The being- 
at the apogee, for instance, constantly attracts the planet 
towards itself, alternately with the right and left hands. 
The deity, at the node, diverts the planet, first to one side, 
then to the other, from the elliptic, whilst tlie deity at the 
conjunction causes the planet to l^ht one time stationary, 
at another retrograde, and to move, at different times, with 
accelerated or retarded velocity. In short, they have no 
idea of God’s performing any act, either of creation, or of 
providence, excepting through the instrumentality of other 
gods, possessing a portion of his power. Cicero, too, was' 
in some measure, an advocate of this doctrine: “ Magna 
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Dt curant: parva negligunt/’—De Nat. Deor. 66. But 
Cicero had no scriptural light to guide him, as we have. 
The same author supposed the world to be an animal, 
having intelligence, and that being reasonable, wise, and 
happy, it was consequently God. Other philosophers 
deemed the whole animated system of the world to be Ged. 
To destroy these superstitions and false opinions, it is only 
necessary to refer to the Mosaic account of the creation, 
wherein it is sufficiently evident that Elohim alone com¬ 
pleted it without assistance, and in other parts of Scripture 
that he not only framed, but “ upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power.” Although, however, God directs every 
thing in tire universe, it is wrong, perhaps, to conceive that 
all that we witness issues directly from Him, or, in other 
words, by his special order, act, or volition; but the 
whole, nevertheless, proceeds by a certain agency, of 
which he is the life, spring, and centre. Tlius, for example, 
the sun and the planets move by gravitation, of which 
movetqpnt God, though not visibly active, is undeniably the 
first cause. At tire creation, he assigned those general 
laws by which all tilings should be governed, and that cer¬ 
tain powers should produce certain effects, both dependent 
on his original will, and the execution of which some have 
referred to angels; whence arose the belief in genii. 
Sumner, in his ‘ llecords of Creation,’ well observes on this 
point:—“ No one, indeed, admitting the agency of the 
Creator, can doubt, that a general providence ordains the 
series of events, and tllit a particular providence super¬ 
intends the inferior agents, by whose instrumentality they 
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are brought about: but no one can follow the path, or 
trace the stages of its operation.” Even the Moham¬ 
medans make the unity of God their grand fundamental 
principle; and why should we doubt or deny it? Astro¬ 
nomy, geology, and almost every species of physical know¬ 
ledge, lead to the conclusion that a God exists, and that he 
made and governs the universe. Tlie wise interposition 
of secondary causes cannot conceal, from the unprejudiced 
observer, the hand which directs tliem to their proper ends. 
“ The regular motions of the planets,” as Sir Isaac 
Newton remarks, “have not their origin in mechanical 
causes.”—“ Gravity,” he says in another plaSe, “ must be 
caused by an agent, acting constantly according to certain 
laws,” or rules of action, which are not actions arising out 
of their own spontaneity; but their activity is inherent, 
and must be ascribed to a prime intelligent cause of action. 
Is it not, then, cruel to man, as well as impious towards 
God, for persons to annul the interference of the Deity in 
the mighty, as well as in the humblest things of J.he uni¬ 
verse? What does Cowper say upon this subject, in liis 
‘ Winter Walk at Noon ’? 

‘ When all creation started into birth. 

The infant elements received a law, 

From which they swerve not .since ; that, under force 
Of that controUini; ordinance they move. 

And need not llis immediate hand, who first 
Prescrihid their courst, to regulate it now. 

Thus dream they, and contriv?to save a God 
The incumbrance of Ilis own concerns, and spare 
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The great Artificer of all that mores 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and cares, 

As too lahuriuus and severe a task,' 

It is not for man to carry up his mind to mysterious 
agency, although such i)ieomprehensible agency exist! It is 
enough for him to know, and knowing to adore, that there 
is a Pilot at the helm of tlie universe, who, as a Supreme 
Monarch, directs it hy his wisdom and jmwer, “ doing ac¬ 
cording to his will in the army of Heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the Earth, so that none can stay his hand, 
or say unto him, What doest thou ? ” 


No. 67.—Note 141. page 42—. . 


C'o-cternal fate. 

The doctrine of a Providence, without which the belief of 
a God cun have no influence, was always very imperfect' 
amongst the ancient heathens, they being embarrassed by 
their notion of the influence of fate and fortune in human 
affairs. Tliey even imagined that there was a fate, incon- 
trollable by the greatest of their gods, and they considered 
Fortune as so blind and capricious a deity (she was 
depicted as blind) that no kind of conduct, in preference to 
another, could recommend them to her favourable notice. 
Homer hints at a mysterious power, culled fate, which he 
has endued with the faculty of controlling the deities them- 
M 
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selves. Anaxagoras was of opinion that there were two 
independent eternal principles, to which Plato, in his dia¬ 
logue on the origin and nature of the universe, adds a 
third independent "eternal principle. The Stoics, in par¬ 
ticular, supported the doctrine of fate, as paramount to all 
their gods. According to a Greek proverb, 'Aviyiep oiSi 0eol 
iiAxavrai —‘the gods themselves do not fight against ne¬ 
cessity,’ thereby intimating that it was superior to them. 
Horace, speaking on the same subject, observes : “ Fata 
volentem ducunt; nolentem trahunt,” which agrees with 
the Mahommedan doctrine of Predestination, but which is 
opposed by Terence: “ Neque id verum existimo, quod 
vulgo dicitur fortuna.” Virgil speaks of “ inexorabile 
fatum,” but calls him happy, who has subjected it, and 
knows the causes of things. Seneca thus bears testimony to 
the supreme government of fate : “ Hie est, ex quo sus¬ 
pense sunt omnia, causa causarum;” and in his tragedy of 
tEdipus he says: 

‘ Fatis agimur; cedite fatis. 

Non sollicitai possnnt cura: 

Mutare rati stamina fusi. 

Quicqnid patimur mortale genus, 

Quicquid facimus, venit ex alto. 

Omnia certo tramite vadunt, 

Primusque dies dedit extremum.’ 

So confined were the ideas of pagan philosophers respecting 
the nature of God and his works 1 And although this" 
doctiine seems to have been espoused by so many of them, 
they constantly maintained the freedom of human actions. 
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their fatum, or fete, not being destitute of liberty. Epicurus, 
however, contravened the idea of a Providence altogether. 


No. 68.—Note 142. page 42—. 

All privilege denied. 

Such was the opinion of the Stoics, which Horace thus 
expresses: 

‘ Hoc satis est orare Jovem, qui donat et aufert. 

Bet vitam, dot opes, ^quum mi animum ipse parabo.' 

The providence of the greatest of 'the heathen gods was 
hardly ever extended fartlier tlian to tlie external con¬ 
veniences of life; and consequently both the prayers and 
sacrifices of their worshippers were merely selfish, being 
either to implore the blessing of some additional good, or the 
avoidance of some impending evil. The suppliant prayed 
to them, therefore, for life, health, opulence, and power, but 
seldom for wisdom, virtue, or any other moral endowment. 
Indeed, religion and morals, at that benighted era, were 
never considered as having any proper connexion. It was 
no part of the duty of the priest to inculcate the love of 
virtue, his office being confined to the due observance of 
religious ceremonies. The Hindoos realize this at the 
present day. One god, as stated by Ward, is addressed, 
that the members of the body may continue perfect; 
another, that the votary may enjoy the pleasures of the 
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senses; another for children; anotherfor worldly prosperity; 
another for corpulence; another for a shining body; another 
for storehouses full of wealth; &c. In short, all the gods 
of tills idolatrous people, excejiting lirahma, are considered 
as bestowing temporal favours, and for this reason he alone 
is left without either temples or images to his honour. 
Outram abounds with examples of the worldly nature of 
the sacrifices and jirnyers of heathens, which is not yet ex¬ 
tinct, even in Christian lands. 


No. 09.—Note 143. page 42—. 

Omens. 

That the ancients were much addicted to observations of 
omens is evident from Potter’s ‘ Grecian Antiquities.’ 
Those from the east were c.ousiilercd as fortunate, because 
they proceeded from the quarter where the source of light 
and heat operates. Those to the west were esteemed other¬ 
wise, because this source there declines. In making their 
observations, the auguis kept their faces towards the 
north, and then the oast was on their right hand, and the 
west on their left. Homer’s Iliad xii, 239., alludes to 
this. “ Perhap.s,” says Mallet in his ‘ Northern Antiqui¬ 
ties,’ “ no religion ever attributed so much to a divine pro¬ 
vidence as that of the northern nations. This doctrine (of 
omens) served them for a key, as commodious as it was 
universal, to unlock all the phenomena of nature, without 
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exception. The intelligences (subordinate deities, or genii) 
united to different bodies, penetrated and moved them, and 
men needed to look no farther than to these omens to find the 
cause of every thing they observed in them. Thus, entire 
nature, animated always and moved immediately by one 
or more intelligent causes, was, in their system, nothing 
more than the organ or instrument of the divinity, and 
became a kind of book, in which they thought they could 
read his will, inclinations, and designs. Hence that weak¬ 
ness, formerly so common to many nations, and traces of 
which ?till subsist in many places, that made them regard 
a thousand indifferent phenomena, such as the quivering of 
leaves, the crackling and colour of flames, the fall of thun¬ 
der-holts, the flight or singing of birds, men’s involuntary 
motions, their dreams and. visions, the movements of the 
pulse, &c. as intimations which God gave to wise men of 
his w'ill. Hence came oracles, divinations, auspices, pre¬ 
sages, and lots,—in a word, all that rubbish of dark super¬ 
stitions, called at one time religion, at another magic.” In 
Saxo-Grammaticus, as well as Livy, tliere are proofs suf¬ 
ficient of the affections both of the northern and southern 
nations for omens: mention, likewise, long anterior to 
them, particularly as to collecting omens from the liver, 
occurs in Ezekiel xxi, 21. Every humane mind will 
gladly dispense with a statement of the detestable methods 
of divination practised by heathen nations, some of which 
were attended with human sacrifices. All these methods of 
consulting the gods could arise only from the lowest and 
most absurd notions of the Divine Power and Providence, 
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which practices even Socrates and other moralists recom¬ 
mended, instead of attempting to reform them. Happily 
for the present times, the will of God is too plainly revealed 
to require the assistance of augurs and divines. Even he 
who runs may read and comprehend it; and blessed are 
they, who not only read, but perform it. 


No. 70.—Note 144. page 43—. 

Gent. 

From an imperfect knowledge of tlie divine attributes, 
and ignorance of tlie simple uniform law's of naiuic, the 
pagan nations in general were apt to intermix something 
local with their ideas of the Deity, whence they were in¬ 
duced to suppose, that peculiar deities presided over dif¬ 
ferent places and districts, and assisted the Sujireme Being, 
as spirits or genii, in the government of the world. Most 
of tlie countries, both in the north and south, conceived, 
that from this Supreme Being sprung an infinite numlier of 
subaltern deitie.s, of which every' part of the visible world 
was the scat or temple, and which did not barely reside in 
each part of nature, but directed tlicir ojierations from love 
to mankind. Each element was under tlie guidance of 
some particular being, as earth, water, fire, air, the sun, 
moon, and stars, trees, forests, rivers, mountains, rocks, 
winds, thunders, and tempests, all of which, for this reason, 
received religious worship. They at the same ^me, how- 
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ever, looked up to a superior or controlling Deity over all, 
whom they endeavoured to serve and appease with prayers 
and sacrifices. Of all this there are innumerable proofs on 
record, which show that tlie whole religion almost of the 
ancients, or at least its most prominent features, consisted 
in worshipping demons, who, in the course of time, like 
the manes or lares of the Romans, were supposed to be 
the souls of men deceased. I’lato mentions them as an 
order between gods and men, by whom many things were 
discovered, and various good offices done to mankind, and 
by whose mediation the vows and prtiyers of mortals were 
conveyed to heaven, and the divine behests in return brought 
down to the earth. Hesiod speaks of demons, or genii, as a 
set ofbenevolent beings, who resided within the verge of the 
earth, and were the guardians of mankind. Agatho-denion, 
in particular, was so considered, as this compounded word 
implies. This doctrine was the foundation of what is 
called the Rosicrucian philosophy of gnomes, sylphs, and 
salamanders, nymphs, and fairies, which were severally 
invested with powers over animate and inanimate nature, 
never possessed by any on earth but our Blessed Saviour 
and his Apostles. In Persia, the last, (fairies) called 
perries, still signify a beautiful race of creatures forming the 
link between angels and men, to whicli race the nephilim 
of the ancient .Tews, perhaps, bears a similarity. The 
Pythagoreans supj)o.sed four orders of subordinate intel¬ 
ligent beings; viz., gods, demi-gotls, heroes, and men. 
Socrates too acknowledged die agency of inferior deities 
but at the same time the superiority of the demiurge, or 
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that -which belongs to the great Creator of all things. The 
Mahommedans, notwithstanding their grand fundamental- 
doctrine of the unity of God, admit three kinds of genii or 
spirits: 1. Shaitan or Lucifer, prince of devils ; 2. Ibis, in 
which class are comprehended all the reWlious and de- 
fc ^jpirits belonging to Shaitan; and 3. Genii, both good 
t.^^i’b’ad. The latter, they conceive, preside over the fate of 
men, and sometimes discover themselves in various forms, 
often with legs similar to those of fowls, armed with 
arrow's. When a person is attacked with the plague, called 
in Arabic lamar, or'the destiny, he is supposed to have 
been shot by one of them, and almost every Moosulmhn 
affirms tliat he has seen these genii, at some time or 
another, especially in rivers. The Hindoos consider every 
form of animated existence, and even all human actions, 
as having a presiding tutelar divinity. The present Green¬ 
landers likewise conceive the earth, air, fire, water, and 
t “ocks, to have each their spirits, who exercise a certain sway 
in tlieii'v respective spheres. Tlie idea of evil spirits is of 
very ancieitv* standing in India. To the traditions of the 
Jews concerning o..'ni{els and demons, Allen, in his ‘ Modem 
Judaism,’ devotes thb- whole of his ninth chapter, which 
well deserves perusal. The me-ntion of angels and demons 
in the Scriptures, especially in the New I’est-ament, is both 
frequent and particular. We are assured by the word of 
Hevelation that there are different orders of created beings 
superior to man, some good, and some evil, the latter of 
which partook in die downfall of Satan, and also have his 
malignity. For the number of good angels see Kevelations y, 
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11. which estimates this number at ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands. In Revelations xii, 
7 . a battle is described between the good and bad angels, 
which contended together, on one side, under Michael the 
arch-angel, and, on the other, under the dragon, who, in 
Matthew ix, 34. and Mark iii, 32. is expressly deno¬ 
minated “ prince of the demons.” In Ephesians ii, 2. the 
same personage is called “ ymnee of the power of the air.” 
The first mention of angels, or cherubim the second order 
of them, whom Ezekiel represents to have four wings, 
occurs in Genesis iii, 24. and next in Genesis xxiv, 40. 
Seraphim, the highest orders, are described in a vision of 
Isaiah vi, 2., and as having six wings. In Daniel xii. 
Michael, the urch-angel, is styled “ a great prince; ” and 
Gabriel, another arch-nngel, is repeatedly mentioned. See 
Daniel viii, 15, 16. ix, 21. He was also the person who 
announced the miraculous conception to the Virgin Mary. 
Luke i, 19.; and in verse 26 of tlie same chapter, he 
informs her that he was sent from God, in whose presence 
he always stood. Angels, or sous of God, are recorded in 
Job i, 6. ii, 1. as presenting themselves before God: 
amongst others, Satan. 2 Esdras iv, 1. mentions an angel, 
named tiriel. Angels and arch-angels arc as old as, if not 
older than, the creation, on which event they gave utterance 
to songs and praises. We hear of them in almost all dis¬ 
pensations friendly to man, and the Scriptures continually 
refer to them as the divine messengers of wrath and peace; 
on which point see Nehemiah ix, 6. Tobit’xii, 12. Eccle- 
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siasles v, 6. Matthew xviii, 10. Luke xv, 10. Acts xii, 7. 
Hebrews i, 14. The angels of Moses and Elias were pre¬ 
sent at the transfiguration of Christ, Matthew xvii, 3.; 
during his agony in the garden of Gethsemane, Luke xxii, 
43.; at his resurrection, Matthew xxviii, 2, 3.; and at his 
ascension. Acts i, 10., when two remained to testify that 
event to his Apostles; and at his birth, Luke ii, 13. The 
angels of little children in heaven are spoken of, Matthew 
xviii, 10. In Same xxvi, 53. and Mark v, 9. legions 
of angels are mentioned. Tlte principalities, powers, and 
dominions of them are stated in Romans viii, 38. and 
Ephesians vi, 12. Arcli-angels are mentioned, 1 Thessalo- 
nians iv, 16., thousands of angels. Psalm Ixviii, 17. ciii, 
20., and Michael, the arch-angel, Jude 9. Angels of seven 
churches and seven vials are described in Revelations. All 
these angels are of high intellectual powers, agreeably to the 
meaning of the Hebrew word cherubim, which denotes ‘full 
of knowledge.’ Addison, in No. 519. of tlie Spectator, 
shows the probability of angels, and Milton makes ample 
and noble use of them in his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in which 
Adam is described as conversing with tliera. Looking, 
therefore, at all these authorities, especially the Scriptural 
ones, there can be no doubt, in any rational mind, of the 
existence of these interesting personages, who, from their 
kind offices, may be well called the genii of Christianity, 
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No. 71.—Note 145 page 44—. 

Lascivious Orgies, 

In former times public games and festivals were very 
frequent, in which the flagitious acts of the various gods, 
then worshipped, were considered as marks of religion, and 
deserving of celebration, though manifestly having an im¬ 
moral tendency. Of this nature were the Bacchanalian and 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Lupercalia, the Floral games, 
the Cybelean rites, Aphrodisia, Dionysia, and Tliesmo- 
phoria, the enormities of which are sufficiently described by 
Leland, in his ‘ Advantages of Revelation.’ These festivals 
were resorted toon the most trifling occasions, and, amongst 
others, one was kept on the twentieth day of the moon in 
honour of the images of Epicurus. In Terence we find 
a young man encouraging himself in an act of lewdness by 
the example of .1 upiter; and the Cretans apologized for their 
addiction to an unnatural vice, because it was practised by 
the same deity and Ganymede. . Indeed it was hardly pos¬ 
sible to attend these festivals without necessarily contract¬ 
ing the vilest habits. Those of Ceres and Cybele were 
licentious in the extreme. Bacchus was worshipped with 
the most indecent revelry and drunkenness. In the Floral 
games at Rome, the principal part of the ceremonies was 
performed by prostitutes; and in the temple of Venus, at 
Corinth, one thousand of these loose women officiated. 
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Such scenes are not unparalleled in later ages. Soon after 
the promulgation of Christianity, for instance, the Satur¬ 
nalia of Kome were incorporated with it, the better to re¬ 
concile the populace to the new faith, under the name of 
‘Sacred Mysteries,’ which were in common use, parti¬ 
cularly in the middle ages, and extended to England, espe¬ 
cially Cornwall. In popish countries, even at tliis day, 
the festivals are remarkable for their debauchery, and fully 
equal to any thing in Pagan history. At Paris Scriptural 
]>antomimes and religious melo-drames have been recently 
exhibited,—amongst others, those of “ Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den,”—“ Susannah and the Elders,” and tlie “ Passage of 
the Bed Sea.” The festivals and- orgies of the present 
Hindoos are equally abominable as those of the ancient 
heathens, which. Ward observes, “are such as never can be 
described by the pen of a Christian writer,” and all with¬ 
out a particle of devotion or reverence. 


No. 72.—Note 146. page 46—. 

Tri-une Blossom. 

Of the appropriateness of the above expression there 
will be no doubt, when we look at the word Nazareth, 
(which signifies a flower,) and to many passages of the holy 
context. The allusion to a flower, or root, or plant, in the 
prophecies concerning our Blessed Saviour, is fi-equent, par¬ 
ticularly in Ezekiel xvii, 22. to the end. The passion¬ 
flower is so called from its supposed resemblance to the par- 
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ticulars of his Pas»on. In other parts he is alluded to as a 
branch, as Isaiah iv, 2. xxvii, 6. xxxv, 1, 2. Jeremiah xxxiii, 
15, Ilbsea xiv. 5, 6, T. Zechariah iii, 8. In Revelations 
xxii, 2. he is called the “ tree of life.” The word plant 
often occurs in the New Testament, in connexion witli our 
Saviour, as planted together in the likeness of his death, 
planted together in the likeness of his resurrection, agree¬ 
ably to his own language : “ I am the vine, ye are 

the branches.” See. Stc. In the East it was a common 
practice of old to coll cities and towns by the names of 
flowers, as the rose, the violet, the hyacinth. Perhaps the 
attachment of the Druids to misleto, which is never found 
on the earth, but grows on oak or apple-trees, bore some 
allusion to Christ os the branch. It was also a sacretl 
emblem with tire ancient inhabitants of Italy. 


No. 73.—Note 147. page 46—- 

Predicting Seers, 

The word seers may be met with in several places of the 
Old Testament, particularly 1 Samuel ix, 9., and always us 
denoting persons, either possessed of, or laying claim to, a 
prophetic spirit. In order to show the connexion which 
the prophecies in general had with Christ, 1 have been at 
some pains in collecting numerous Scriptural references 
bearing upon tills point, to which I shall add the opinions of 
some heathen writers, which indirectly confirm the belief, in 
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ancient times, of a coming Saviour, or of seme great personage 
who should benefit the-world. For the sake of perspicuity 

1 shall arrange the two under separate heads. In some 
respects a most striking coincidence wilt be found to exist 
between them. 

Genesis iii, IS. vi, 3. ix, 26, 27. xii, 2, 3. 7. xiv, 18. 
xviii, 18. xxi, 12. 33. xxii, 16—18. xxiv, 60. xxvi, 4. 
xxviii, 14. 16. xlix, 10. 18, 24.—Exodus xxiii, 20—22. 
Numbers xxiii, 9, 10. 21. 23, 24. xxiv, 5—9. 15—24. 
See, in corroboration, Matthew ii, 2. — Revelations i, 7. 
xxii, 16.—Deuteronomy xviii, 15. 18, 19. 22., (corro¬ 
borated by John i, 45.—Acts iii, 22. vii, 37.) xxxii, 2—4. 
43.—1 Samuel ii, 10, 35. 

2 Samuel vii, 12—16. 18. I applied by He- 

1 Chronicles xvii, 11—14. 16, 17. / brews i, 5. 

Job vii, 20. xvi, 10, 11. xix, 25.—Psalms ii, 6, to end. 
xvi, 8. 10. (corroborated by Acts ii, 25.) xvii, 15. (cor¬ 
roborated by 1 John iii, 2.) xviii, 43, 44. xxii. 1. (corro¬ 
borated by Matthew xxvii, 46.—Mark xv, 34.) xxxiv. to 
end. XXXV. tliroughout. xxxviii. 11—13. xl, 6—10. xli, 9. 
xlv, throughout, xlix, tliroughout. Iv, 6, 7. 12. 14. 20, 
21. Ixv, 2. Ixviii, 18. (corroborated by Acts i, 2.—Ephe¬ 
sians iv, 8.) Ixix, 21. Ixxii, throughout. Ixxviii, 72. Ixxxv, 8 
to end. Ixxxvi, 9. Ixxxvii, throughout. Ixxxix,!—4.14—17. 
27—29. 35—37. 50, 51. xc, 11—13. xcvi, 10. 13. xcviii, 
2, 3. 9. cii, 13. 15—22. cix, 1—20. cx, throughout, 
cxviii, 19 to end. cxxxii, 2. 11. cxxxiii, 11. 17, 18. (corro¬ 
borated by Luke i, 69.—Acts ii, 30.) and in numerous 
other places, David, according to the best commentators, 
being a type of Jesus Christ.—Song of Solomon through- 
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t. —Isaiah ii, 2—4. iv, 2. vii, 14. —18. ix, 6. 7 . 

xi, 1. 3. 10.12. xii, 2, 3. xvi, 1. 5. xviii, 3. xxii, 14. 20 
—25. Xxiv, 13,14. XXV, 6—9. xxvi, 19. xxvii, 4— 7 . xxviii. 
5. 9.16. xxxii, 1, 2. xxxiii, 5, 6. 16, 17. 20—22. xxxv, 
2. 4 to end. xl, 1—^5.9—11. xU, 2. 8 to end, xlii, 1—7. 
16. xlv, 13. 22. xlviii, 15,16. xlix, 1—23. I, 2. 4—9. 
li, 4—6. 9—11. lii, throughout, liii, throughout, liv, 
throughout. Iv, 4, .5. lix, 16 to end. Ixi, 1—3.5.9.11. 
Ixii, 11. Ixiii. 1—5. Ixv, 1,2.5. 9. 13—15. lxvi,5.11—13. 
Jeremiah iii, 15. 17. xvi, 19. xxiii, 5. 6. xxx, 9. (corro- 
Ijorated by Luke i, 69.) xxxi, 31—33. xxxiii, 14—16. 
Ezekiel xvii, 22 to end. xxi, 27. xxxiv, 11 to end. 
xxxvii, 21 to end.—Daniel ii, 31—35. 44, 45. vii, 13,* 14. 
18.27. ix, 24 to end; (corroboratedby Matthew xxiv, 4, 5. 
14. xxviii, 18—20.—Revelations xiv, 6.)—Ilosea iii, 4, 5. 
vi, 1—3. xi, 1. (corroborated by Matthew ii, 15.) xiii, 14. 
— Joel ii, 28 to end. — Amos v, 18—24. ix, 11, 12. 15.— 
Obadiah, 17. 21.—Jonah, a type or sign of Jesus Christ, 
and so asserted by himself, Matthew xii, 40. xvi, 4.— 
Luke xi, 30. — Micah iv, 1—4. v, 1—4.7. vii, 18. 20.— 
Nahum i, 15.—llabakkuk ii, 14.— Zephaiiiah iii, 14—17. 
—Ha^ai ii, 6. 7. 9.—Zechariali ii, 8 to end ; iii, 8. iv. 8, 
9. vi, 12 to end. ix, 9, 10. xi, 12, 13. xii, 10. xiii, 1. 6. 
xiv, 3, 4. 8, 9.— Malachi i, 6—11. ii, 5—7. iii, 1—6. 
iv, 2. 5, 6. Here the voice of canonical prophecy ceased 
as to our Saviour, being four centuries before his Advent, 
though we find, in 2 Esdras, an allusion to tlie Son of 
God, ii, 34—36. 43. 

All these prophecies our Blessed Saviour, “ at the set 
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tiine,” catne, not to destroy, but to fulfiland every one 
of them, operating as a continued miracle, was fulfilled in 
his person at his coming. Agreeably to the declaration, 
llevelation xbt, 10, “ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy.”—See also John iv, 26. v, 39. 46. How 
true then is the observation of that Saviour^ “If any man 
would know me, let him search the Scriptures?” IIow 
wonderful was the goodness of God, in preserving the 
predictions and word of the Old Testament, and thus 
making a highway to tlie coming of the Messiah, to 
whom “ give all the prophets witness,” (Acts x, 43.) 
who testified before-hand his sufferings, and the glory 
that should follow. Hebrews xi, 13. and whose Gospel 
was given to Abraham before the law 430 years. Ga¬ 
latians iii, 17. The history of Christ, as recorded in the 
New Testament, proves, to perfect demonstration, all the 
foregoing prophecies, as to the time of his appearance on 
earth, his lineage, office, sufferings, and exaltation. The 
connexion between the Old and New Testament is so 
striking, as to create the impression, in every devout and 
believing mind, that the whole forms but one magnificent 
series of associations between the visible’ and invisible 
world, which began with the creation, and is daily deve¬ 
loping itself. Thus, tlic remedy for sin was coeval with sin 
itself. In short, as Jesus Christ is the sum and substance 
of the Old-Testament promises, so he is the object of faith 
under the New. He is as much therefore the Messiah of 
the Hebrews as of the Gentiles, and vice versa. All the 
three dispensations,—the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
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Christian, may be well denominated the Ministry of Re- 
concilation. As to this connexion between the two, see 
Article vii. of the Church of England. Notwithstanding 
all this mass of Scriptural proof, the Jews still imagine that 
the Messiah is to come, fancying there are two Messiahs, 
one suffering, and one triumphant, in order to reconcile 
the prophecies with their own expectations. Notwith¬ 
standing also their proverb, one prophet, that hath the 
testimony of another prophet, is supposed to be true, and 
may be strictly applied to the prophecies, which all confirm 
and elucidate each other. 

Let us now consult for prophecies of the Messiah, the 
heathen writings. Suetonius and Tacitus both refer to a 
tradition of some native of Judsoa obtaining the empire of 
the world; and Ves})asian, for some time, was considered, 
by Josei)hus, as the Messiah, because he happened to be a 
Jew. 

One of. the Sybils, called Pytho, who lived at Samos, 
and flourished in the days of Niima Pompilius, thus pro¬ 
phesied of Jesus Christ, and his treatment by tbe un¬ 
believing Jews : ■ 

■ Tu enim, stulta Judiea, IJeum tuum 
Non cognovisti; 

Ludentem mortnliam mentihus; 

Sed spinis curuniisti, hurridamque 
Fel miscuisti.' 

Another of them says : 

‘ Maria; de Virginia alvo 
Exorta est nova Lux.’ 
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Virgil, Eclog, ir. in a very remarkable passage, ‘ Occidet et 
serpens,’ etc., predicts the blessed era of a Saviour, which 
he acknowledges to have derived from the Cumean Sybil. 
Martial xiv, 34. gives a prediction similar to Isaiah ii, 4. 

In the Gothic mythology, Tlior is represented as the 
first-born of the principal divinity, and as a mediator be¬ 
tween God and man. Edda, Fab. xi, 25. 27, 28. 

In Hindoo mythology, Crishna, an incarnation of their 
mediatorial god Vishnu, tramples on tlie crushed head of 
the serpent; and in another, the serpent encircles the deity 
with its folds and bites his heel. Maurice’s ‘ llindostan,’ 
ii, 290. See, as to Persian mythology, Hyde ‘ De Eelig. 
Pers.’ c. 31. 

Hercules, in the garden of the Ilesperides, k represented 
as in close contest with the sespent, and trampling upon the 
head of the vanquished monster. 

Cicero also mentions a prophecy, in the Sybilline Ora¬ 
cles, of a prince, whose reign would be universal and for the 
happiness of the world, which Batterers applied to Julius 
Ceesar. Tliis is the same prophecy as referred to by Virgil. 

To this day, in Thiltet, the cliief Lama .is deemed an in¬ 
carnation of the virgin-bom deity. 
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No. 74.—Note 148. page 53—. 

Benighted Africa, with quick belief. 

Abyssinia, a part of Africa, was amongst the first to 
embrace, cherish, and defend the Christian relifion, and to 
keep alive a spark of faitli, which, though obscured and 
almost extinguished by superstition, still exists; and to the 
discredit of Europe, but little endeavour lias been made to 
increase it, either there, although thousands of its natives 
have been enslaved by us, or in any other part of this im¬ 
mense portion of the glolie, excepting Western Africa, 
through the instrumentality of the Christian Missionary So¬ 
ciety. Syria, Cilicia, Macedonia, and Asia, about the same 
period nearly, received the words of eternal truth, but which 
countries Mohammedism now principally controls. It may 
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be interesting here to take a brief view of the general progress 
of Christianity in other climes. Grew, in his ‘ Cosraologia 
Sacra,’ gives a sketch of its advances from Adam to Christ. 
In taking it up so early, this writer was perfectly correct, 
as Christianity commenced with the Fall of Man, and has, 
in spite of the polytheism of Greece and Rome, and the 
Druidical worship, been gradually unfolding itself ever 
since, through successive disirensations, to the present day; 
and will continue to make a progress, until it embrace the 
whole world, being, in every place, whither it has extended 
or shall extend, connected, more or less, with increased 
knowledge and improvement of mankind. If we refer to 
the New Testament, we shall find, that at the Ascension, 
the number of Christians was 120 (Acts i, 15.), subse¬ 
quently 3000 (Acts ii, 41.), then 5000, and, in a little 
less than two years after the Ascension, it comprised at 
Jerusalem a great multitude alone. According to Lardner, 
the Christian religion, without the aid of secular power, in¬ 
deed in opposition to it, spread, in about 300 years, after 
the coming of our lllcsscd Saviour, over a large itart of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, and at the accession of Con¬ 
stantine, on the council of Nice, it was nearly every where 
in a flourishing condition. During the second century in 
particular, the number of converts to it was very great, and 
Jesus Christ was worshipped, almost as a god, throughout 
the East, and likewise amongst the Germans, Spaniards, 
Teutones, and Britons. In the seventh century also, there 
was a considerable augmentation both in the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres : but Grew remarks, that in the 300 
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years succeeding the Christian era, the same religion was 
much corrupted from.its original purity. Still, with this 
disadvantage, it has had a manifest superiority over Mo- 
hammedism, which obtaiue<l only fourteen converts (and 
they belonged to the pretended prophet’s own'family) in 
the first three years, and proceeded so slowly, even at 
Mecca, and although assisted by the sword, that in the 
seventh year only eighty-three men and eighteen women 
could be found there, as professors of his system; a fact, 
I believe, confessed even by the infidel Gibbon. May the 
cross ever triumph thus over the crescent! “ Where- 

uuto,” then, in the prophetic words of our Saviour, (Mark, 
iv, 30—32.) “shall we liken tlie kingdom of God? or 
with what comparison shall we compare it? It is like a 
grain of mustard-seed, which, when it is sown in the eatth, 
is less than all the seeds that he in the earth ; but, when it 
is sown, it groweth up and becometli greater tlian all herbs, 
and shootetb out groat branches; so that tlie fowls of 
the air may lodge under the shadow of it.” See to 
the same purport, Matthew xiii, 31, 32. and Luke xiii, 
18,19. 

The Osterlings or Ksterlings (die present Ilanseatics) 
were the last people in Europe who adopted this sublime 
and only true religion. 
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No. 75.—Note 149. page 53—. 

The Koran's bondage with the tyrant's yoke. 

When the Saracens became masters of Africa, those who 
did not immediately espouse the Mohammedan faith were 
either put to death or banished. In one hand they carried 
the sv\-ord, which the Koran (contrary to the mild de¬ 
claration of the Gospel, “ the Son of man came, not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them,”) calls “ the key of 
heaven and bell;” in the other the Koran. -For idolaters 
'no choice remained but death or conversion, whilst, from 
Jews and Christians, conversion or tribute was expected. 
Yet, although history teaches us that arbitrary power and 
the sword are not always fitted to promote a reform of 
ancient errors, in this instance, however, Mahomet, by pro¬ 
posing the great doctrine of the unity of the Divine Being, 
indirectly encouraged Christianity, and abolished much of 
what still remained in the heathen world of polytheism and 
idolatrous abuses, thus educing good out of evil; for the 
Maliommedan system throughout abhors idols, and the 
worship of them is*strictly prohibited. And though also 
most of the Koranic ordinances are founded on self- 
dependence and the love of sin, two very tempting assail- 
ments of human virtue, yet there is a striking similarity in 
some points between the Koran and Gospel; from the latter 
of which, clearly appears to have been derived whatever 
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is holy or just in the former. The idea of th^ bridge of 
Mahomet, which is represented as being so nawow, that 
even a righteous man, unless supported by heaveny cannot 
pass over it, is evidently taken, like a similar idea> in the 
Romish legends, from the Gospel declaration, “ Strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way that leadeth unto eternal 
life, and few there be that find it.” For an interesting 
account of this system, which is too long for inserticn in a 
note, see Mills’s History of Mohammedism, under the 
respective heads of Theology and Morality, and other parts 
of the same work. 


No. 76.—Note 150. ’page 54—. 

And reckons paradise the houri’s hiss. 

Most nations have formed a paradise to their liking, but 
usually varying from each other, and founded, in a greater 
or less degree, upon flattering the grosser senses and the 
peculiar manners, usages, and vices of the couritry, and 
more or less adapted to the corrupt notions of men. Thus 
the Esquimaux, amongst others, place their elysium in the 
abysses of the ocean, or bowels of the earth, wherein they 
imagine there is an exuberance of fowls, fishes, and their 
beloved seals,—all to be caught without toil, nay, even to be 
found in a kettle, ready dressed. The Celts, a warlike and 
bloody nation, conceived their paradise to consist in drinking 
beer liberally from the skulls of their foes, and that their 
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saints rose/from the repast, and hewed one another to pieces 
with swo/ds and battle-axes. A si)ecies of reviviscence 
afterwartls took place, and the work of intoxication was 
renewed. The Puelches, a peojde in Soutli Anaerici 
expect good men to be indulged with a perjjetual state c 
drunkenness in the next world, and honour their supreme' 
deity with the name of Soucha, or the god of strong drink. 
The more temperate Greenlanders content themselves with 
allow’Ug to their blessed an inexhaustilde plenty of the 
best train-oil to drink, and a never-failing abundance of 
seals to hunt. But in sensuality, ns we shall perceive by 
the fol!*owing description, the Mahoinraedan paradise sur- 
passest^C-; “ For him who drendeth the tribunal of God 
are prChrist,too gardens; in each of them shall be two 
fountai’gh hiswater flovdiig, jdanted with shady trees, bear¬ 
ing fruits' stotwo kinds. There believers shall repose on 
couAes, die lining whereof shall he ot tmek silk; liierein 
shall receive them damsels, refraining their eyes from be¬ 
holding any besides their spouses, having complexions like 
rubies and pearls, black eyes, and being kept in pavilions’ 
from public view. Thcie believers shall sit opposite to 
each other, on seats adorned with gold and precious stones, 
while youths, of unfailing bloom, shall attend them with 
goblets and beakers of flowing wine. Their heads shall 
not ache by drinking that wine, neither shall their reason 
be disturbed; they shall be tilled with the fruits of their 
choice, and with the flesh of the birds they desire; and {here ' 
shall accompany them damsels having large black eyes, 
resembling pearls hidden in tbeir shells, as a reward for 
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what they have wrought.” Koran C. Iv and Ivi; What a 
tempting and debasing picture! It is not wonderful that 
Mahoramed gained so many proselytes, since his faith at 
once conciliated the Jew, by acknowledging the unity of 
God; the Christian, by recognising the divinity of out 
Saviour; and the Pagan Arab, by the promise of such ec¬ 
stasies in another world. In other parts of the Koran we 
read that the faithful enjoy the raptures of the houris, first 
by a kiss, and then by a nearer alliance ; but these trans¬ 
ports are confined to the faithful only, for “ infidels,”, says 
the Koran, “will have their Paradise in this world, and 
their hell in the next.” There is a song in vogue amongst 
the Moorish children, wlien they see a Christian, the bur¬ 
den of which is, that “ the faithful .shall live after death with 
blue-eyed houris, stretched on bc<ls of roses, whilst Chris¬ 
tians will lie extended on burning coals.” For additional 
particulars of the Mahommedan Paradise, see Chateau¬ 
briand’s ‘ Beauties of Christianity,’ i, 2.15. and Tela’s 
‘ Philosophical Library,’ No. 4. p. 27., &c. What a con¬ 
trast with these sensual representations does the heaven of 
Christians aflbrd to the faithful! The former are com- 
posetl entirely of palpable objects, framed agreeably to tlie 
taste of the Arabian peojde, and administering corporeal 
delights, whilst the hitter are such as the eye hatli not seen, 
nor the ear heard, nor the tongue can express, nor the 
mind conceive. In the latter there is nothing but pure and 
spiritual pleasure, abstraclet' " 'ni all worldly objects, and 
yielding joys incompatible with all the unhallowed thoughts 
of human corruption. In this Heaven there is neither 
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marri^ nor giving in marriage. See Matthew xxii, 30. 
Daniel xii, 2, 3. John x, 28. 1 Corinthians vi, 11. Kevela- 
tions vii,9.14.17. A brief vision of Heaven is given in 
Isaiah vi, 1—3. For the similarity which exists between 
the gsirden of Eden and the Paradise of the true God, see 
‘Horse Mosaicse’ 1. 108.&C. 266. also Revelations ii,7. The 
joys of the Hindoo Paradise, like those of Mahommed, 
are wholly sensual, and disgusting by their profaneness and 
grossness. “ Like the Paradise of the impostor,” says 
Ward, “ they are houses of ill fame, rather than places of 
reward for tlie pure in heart.” With infinitely more truth, 
and a more rational belief, Hesiod, the Gothic Edda, and 
Virgil, supposed Paradise to resemljle Heaven. 


No. 77.—Note 151. page 55—. 

Innovating Creeds. 

In the dark ages which intervened between tire decline 
of Rome and the Reformation, the most abject obedience to 
the priests was united with the grossest ignorance, when, of 
course, absurdity prevailed over religion, and falsehood 
over truth, and the tenets espoused were, forced on the peo¬ 
ple with unparalleled zeal and persecution. These ages 
were particularly marked with defections from the truth, 
which almost extinguished it, and innovating creeds, and 
pestilential heresies, which are alluded to, in several parts of 
the New Testament, especially in 1 Timothy iv, 1—3. 
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2 Peter ii, 1, 2. Jude 4. In these ages, Christians were 
only so by name, for in heart they were {pagans, and en¬ 
grafted Catholic superstitions on heathen ones. But in 
the Roman Catholic religion it was not difficult, it seems, to 
resolve ancient superstitions into modern ones, by chan^ng 
triumphal pageants into processions, and sanctifying the 
heathen temples to apostles and martyrs, instead of to demi¬ 
gods. In a work intituled ‘Popery the Religion of. 
Heathenism,’ published in 1818, innumerable proofs ap¬ 
pear of this. As thp ancients had particular tutelary 
deities assigned 'over certain countries, so has papacy its 
tutelary saints. The similarity is the same with respect to 
the cities, temples, altars, elements, and diseases of both. As 
the pagans had tlieir dii medioximi, whom they regarded as 
immediate intercessors between them and the Supreme 
Deity, so had the papists their interceding saints, in open 
defiance of the Holy Scriptures, which make our Blessed 
Saviour the only Mediator between God and his guilty 
creatures. The rural deities and shrines of the ancient 
Romans were likewise copied by their Catholic successors, 
who soon converted, by their transforming power, the old 
Hecate in Triviis into the Maria in Triviis, and the 
imageis of Venus and Proserpine into Mary Magdalen 
and tlie Virgin. But what was still worse, in the lat¬ 
ter, even the relics, pictures, and statues of their saints 
were made to work miracles. The only difference, then, 
between heathenism and popery was, that the former had 
avowedly many gods, which the latter had likewise, but not 
of the same names. The creation of saints has ever since 
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been as common as the deification of heroes, and there has' 
been rarely a pope who did not enrich the calendar with 
Some fresh specimens. Benedict XIII. canonized eight 
in one. summer, and Clement XII. fourteen more. Inno¬ 
cent XIII. beatified one of his own family, and the pre¬ 
sent pope has canpnized five. The same pantheon at 
Home, which vras dedicated by the heathen Agrippa to 
•Tupiter and all the gods, was consecrated by Boniface to 
the -Virgin and all the saints, and is now filled with their 
images, before which, as intercessors, protectors, and dis¬ 
pensers of grace, multitudes are bowing every day. Who, 
therefore, will deny that the pa])al mythology is equally 
as profane as the heatlien ? If we consider, too, that the 
former hoasts of being governed by the light of Christianity, 
it is so much the worse, as the latter was not illumed by a 
revelation. This papal doctrine was sanctioned by the 
Council of Trent; and abominable and debasing heresies 
were its natural results, as produced from time to time, by 
the passions, prejudices, and frailty of man. The Pelagian 
heresy, introduced by Polagius or Moigan, a Briton, in 
the fourth century, pronounced every form of worship but 
his own unholy. In the following century a sect arose, 
called Cainites, who, reprobating the Saviour, his projMiets, 
and apostles, paid especial honours to the memory of Cain, 
Korah, Uathan, Abirain, Esau, and Judas Iscariot. 
But not the least singular of the heresies, beyond number 
in the Christian church, was a sect, denominated Ophians, 
Ophiani, or Ophita;, from Ophis, a serpent, which they 
preferred to Jesus Christ himself, considering it as giving 
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the power of distinguishing good and evil, and deriving 
their ■grounds of reverence'from the braxen serpent made by 
Mosefi and the allusion to the lifting up of the same, in the 
Evangelists, as a type of the crucifixion of Jesus. In the 
days of Cyril, the V'irgin Mary was called the queen of 
Heaven and the mother of God, and so decreed to be in 
the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, which are tests of 
heresy in England; and even Cyril himself did not scruple 
to style her the complement, or supplement, of the Holy 
Trinity. The Collyridians worshipped her as a god, and 
there were two gods besides the Eather, namely, Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. Even as late as the reign of Louis XIV., 
the French peasantry adopted a belief, that God and the 
Virgin Mary were the same. Alas! to what expedients 
will the perverseness of the human heart resort, to 
countCTWice error and render .apostaoy plausible 1 And is 
it not painful, even at the present day, to remark the sin 
gular differences and disagreements, which prevail in do<;- 
trines and beliefs, instead of there being, as there ought to be, 
amongst Christians, one and the s'ame faith and discipline f 
Each of those sects strives to include the others within 
its peculiar pale and new-fangled creeds, whilst it wanders, 
all the time, from the true faith and real standard. Nor 
have the Jews been without their fatdts in tlie same point, 
who consider the Bible as water," the Mishna (or second 
law) as wine, and -the Gemara (or commentary) as spiced 
wine 1 The Law they esteem as salt; the Mishna as 
pepper; and the Gemara as balmy spice; tlius impiously 
magnifying human opinions above the oracles divine ! One 
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of tbeir rabbis calls the Law the body, the Mishna the 
soul, and the Cabbala (or art of secret interpretation by cal¬ 
culation) the soul of the soul I In their Talmud, th#words 
of Scribes are reckoned better than the words of the Law, 
tmd the words of the elders more desirable than the words 
of the prophets I For predictions of such things, see Mat¬ 
thew X, 34. Luke xii, 49—53. Acts xx, 29, 30. 2 Timothy 
iv, 3,4. For advice how to resist and overcome the danger, 
see 1 Corinthians i, 12,13. xiv, 26. 2 Corintlnans xi,13,14. 
Colossians ii, 18—20. 1 Timothy i, 4— T. Of the false 
interpretations which Christian divines of his day gave of 
the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, even the impostor 
Mahomet was well aware, and he felt warranted by it in 
asserting that Christians were polytheists: but, it roust be 
acknowledged, that the sects of Muhammedanism Mye been 
equally numerous as those of Christianity; and ‘*llie His¬ 
tory of the Mosque,” says Mills, “ presents as melancholy 
a view of the weakness of the human intellect, and the 
pride of the human heart, and the same moral lessons on 
the necessity of charity and mutual respect, as are afforded 
by the annals of the church.” For an account of some of 
these unhappy dissensions between Christians, see ‘ Apology 
of Ben Mordecai,’ page 6. Prideaux’s ‘ Life of Mahomet,’ 
and ‘ Relaud’s Four Treatises,’ Grotius, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, &c. Ok, wretched era 1 when, in the language of 
one of our poets, 

‘ Dark distinctions reason’s light disguised, 

And into atoms truth anatomized.’ 
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No. 78.—Note 152. page 56—. 

Infallible. 

Pope Agatho was the first who asserted that the church 
of Rome had never erred, nor could err in any point. 
Gregory VII., a later pope, decreed, that this church had 
never erred, and never should err, which continued until 
Pope John XXII. declared, that what was done amiss by 
one pope might be rectified by another. At last, Leo X. 
established the infallibility of the pope as a tenet. The 
same doctrine was held by the Council of Trent. What a 
lamentable proof does the belief in this pernicious doctrine 
afford of the weakness common to all human reasoning! 
How often has the world seen a pope annul, as wrong, 
what his infallible predecessor had pronounced to be right! 
How ridiculous to ascribe infallibility to a human being, 
who, in some way or other, commits sin, every moment of 
bis life I Nay, it is more than ridiculous, it is wicked, to 
confer upon a man, a worm, a creature but of yesterday, 
one of the incommunicable attributes of the Deity ! Even 
the pope himself must blush at the thought, and disclaim 
in his heart such a vain pretension; and if he do not, be 
must he puzzled, at least, to tell where, or of what, his 
infallibility consists. He pretends to be exempt himself 
bom sin, whilst he forgives otliers their sins, though he 
partakes of the same corrupt nature as they do 1 What can 
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be more monstrous, or be more impious! See Eustace’s 
‘ Classical Tour,’ ii, 644, &c. 


No. 79.—Note 153. page 57—. 

Christianity. 

For some excellent observations on this sublime and only 
true religion, see Eustace i. p. 32. of the ‘ Preliminary Dis¬ 
sertation,’ and also page 198. of the same volume. In ad¬ 
dition to bis remarks, it may be stated, in the words of a 
writer of eminence, “ Cbristiaiiity, as a religion, is, in every 
way, worthy of its eternal Author, and we may know, by 
the doctrine, that it comes from God. It is a religion for 
'men of sense, for philosophers, for honest men, and may be 
understood too of the meanest capacity, without a guide. 
It is a religion of reason, free from the blind mazes and 
studied intricacies of designing people, and beneficial to 
society at the first view.” In the language of 2 Timothy iii. 
16, 17.: “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctritic, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
What, alas 1 are all otlier religious systems t In the notes 
to this work there are too many proofs of what vanities 
they consist, and how they tend, instead of exalting the 
human soul, to debase it 1 Those, who would truly know 
the vast superiority of Christianity over every other system 
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of religion, should peruse the New Testament, which, if 
they do so with a Serious and devout feeling, they will not 
put down without a conviction of its truth, and perfect 
adaptation, in all respects, to the wants and weaknesses of 
mankind. 


No. 80.—Note 154. page 60—. 

If part he clear, on other parts rely ; 

Would God descend to jrropagate a lie P 

At the time the great Sir Isaac Newton was writing 
his commentaries on tlic book of Daniel, he told a friend 
that “ he found more mark.s of autlienticity in the Bible, 
than in any profane history whatever.” AVith respect to the' 
nnthenticity of what is contained in the New Testament, it 
is merely necessary to state, that the truth of Christianity, 
at its first appearance, endured the trial of ten persecutions, 
and overcame them all. It has now existed more than 
eighteen centuries, is ra])idly gaining ground, and will last 
for ever. If it had been proper for man to know more 
tliaii he is allowed to know of its mysterie.s, it would, most 
assuredly, have been revealed by its Author : yet, in the 
language of .some commentator, “ plurirna patent quam 
latent,” and faith s^ enough to be lost in sight, and hope 
is absorbed in the possession of much valuable knowledge, 
both in time and for eternity. If truth, then, pure and 
unsophisticated truth, were a food congenial with the dis- 
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position of man, Christianity would soon be the religion of 
the whole world. At the same time, if erery thing in 
Revelation be not perfectly clear to our limited capacities 
on earth, we ought not to disbelieve, or doubt, the whole. 
We cannot account for our own existence: but must we 
therefore disbelieve it ? “ If,” says our Blessed Saviour, 
“ I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” John iii, 
12. see also Wisdom ix, 16. The Author of Nature and of 
Revelation is one and the same magnificent Being, who, as 
he has thought it right to conceal from us many mysteries in 
the first, has wisely also hidden from us many spiritual mys¬ 
teries in the second. “ The things of God,” or such things 
as he has not chosen to make known, “ knoweth no manj 
but the Spirit of God,” 1 Corinthians ii, 11. “The secret 
things belong to the Lord our God, but those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our children 
for ever, that we may do all the words of this law,” 
Deuteronomy xxix, 29. The prohibition to touch the fruit 
of knowledge was a wise one, since it is too often found 
that men grow arrogant, in proportion to their attainments 
in knowledge. Nevertheless, however mysterious some 
things in the Scriptures may be, and above the powers of 
the human mind, they are undeniably true, and not contrary 
tojreason. “ And now,” says 2 Samuel vii, 28. “ O Lord 
God, thou art God, and thy words bo true.”—“ Tliy word 
is true from the beginning, and every one of tliy righteous 
judgments endureth for ever,” Psalm cxix, 160. And our 
Bfeed Saviour himself bears testimony to the same im- 
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portant feet. “ Thotigh I bear record of myself, yet my 
record is true,” John viii, 14. Again, we find another 
proof of this in the assertion of St. Paul, Romans i, 20.: 

invisible things of God, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly >een, being understood by the things that 
are made, even hist eternal power and godhead.” It 
unfortunately happens, however, though ‘ scire non fas est 
omnia,’ that ‘ certa omittimus dum incerta petimusbut 
what does the pious Jeremy Taylor observe on this point? 
“ Seek not,” says he, “ after new lights for searching into 
the privatest records of God, but look as much as you list 
into the pages of Revelation,* for they concern your duty 
and, I would add, to this excellent remark, that the 
same principle of belief which constrains us, whilst we 
read, to give credit to a part, should induce us to credit 
the whole, of our duty. “ Tlie evidence of Revelation,” 
says Sumner, “ is founded on what our experienee enables 
us to judge of ;■ viz., on the nature of man, and on the ex¬ 
cellence of the precepts, which are enjoined as the rule of 
life. The objections, on the contrary, are founded on 
what is confessedly beyond our experience, namely, the 
counsels of God, their object, and final extent, and the 
best means of accomplishing them. Is it not then,” he 
asks, “ as inconsistent with reason as it is with virtue, to 
permit part of the subject, which, by the nature of things, 
is unfathomable to our faculties, to interfere with our con¬ 
victions of what we can and do understand ? Can there be 
any thing venial in a scepticism, of which religion is the 
subject, which would be deemed contemptible in the unim- 
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potent inquiries of philosophy? ” On the Records of the 
Creation ii, 430, 431.: “ Tire probability of most things, 
and the possibility of all things contained in the Scriptures 
may well be discerned by reason itself, which makes their 
existence more easy to be believed." Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ 
Rest,’ c. iii. p. 2. 


No. 81.—Note 155. page 60—. 

The wise and good. 

It,is merely necessary to refer to the Scriptures, both 
PJd and New, to be convinced that in different ages, from a 
very early period, there have been persons, “ whom,” in the 
expressive language of Bruyerc, “ the conviction of one and 
the same truth supported in exile, in fetters, at the approach 
of death, and under the most cruel torments." St. I’aul, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews xi. enumerates many of these 
persons, who “ all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were per¬ 
suaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that 
tliey were strangers and pilgrims on the earth, of whom the 
world was not worthy.” Sec the above chapter throughout, 
and also xii, 1., wherein they are called “ a cloud of wit¬ 
nesses.” To whom P.sa!m xxii, 4, 5. thus alludes: “ Our 
fathers trusted in thee : they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them. They cried unto thee, and were delivered: they 
trusted in thee, and were not confounded.” Although truth, 
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in these different ages, was often distorted, yet it was never 
wholly extinguished, God taking care, even in its greatest 
obscuration, that there should be some one to keep alive a 
true religion in the mind of man. The seeds and 
embers.of this vyere farther cherished by sages and poets, 
who were the unconscious, but salutary, agents of Divine 
Providence, in preserving the hidden manner of Revelation i 
ii, 17. Clemens Alexandrinus, a writer of the second cen¬ 
tury, in his ‘ Stromata’ or Miscellanies, cites many proofs, 
that for several of their moral truths the Greeks stood 
indebted to the Jews; and in numerous heathen writers, in 
Confucius amongst others, there are parallel passages to 
those in Matthew vii, 4, 12. v, 43, 44. xix, 19. Luke 

vi, 27, 2fi. 31. 37. 41, 42. John iiii, 14. xiv, 3. To point 
out all the eoincideuCes of profane authors with the Scrip¬ 
tures woxild occupy a volume. Grinfield, in his ‘ C’on- 
nexion of Natural and Revealed Theology,’ gives a long- 
appendix of similarities, which tend to confirm the Scrip¬ 
tures in a very extraordinary and striking manner. 


No. 82.—Note 1.56. page 61—. 

Harmonious order all, complete design. 
Accordant with economy divine. 


Creation and the Scriptures are most intimately con¬ 
nected, the one declaring the power, and the other re¬ 
vealing the will of God; and, in his kingdoms, botli of 
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nature and grace, he is invariably and wonderfully con* 
sistent. Some of the secret processes of the former may 
elude our observation, and set at nought the researches of 
philosophy; but still they terminate to our advantage. So 
is it with llevelation; the mysteries of which ill tend to 
improve the condition of man in this world, whilst they are 
calculated to produce his felicity in the next. In like 
manner, as the visible universe is related in all its parts, 
and each throws a light on the other, so is Revelation, 
which, in its three dispensations, forms a perfect and 
beautiful whole. Tliere is a mutual connexion between 
the Old and New Testament, as might be expected from 
tlie wisdom of God, who is the God both of Jacob and of 
the Gospel. In the former, Abraham was directed to 
maintain the ancient worship, the patriarchal religion, or 
first dispensation, which Moses revived, invigorated, and 
purified, by the Levitical law, or second dispensation; and 
finally our Blessed Lord, by the third or last dispensation, 
the Gospel, fulfilled, illustrated, and honoured ancient 
principles, rather than introduced a new religion, except in 
substituting baptism for circumcision; and even the method 
of using water at baptism was obtained from tlie Jews, who_ 
always used it in adopting proselytes. The Homan 
Catholics, instead of retaining this practice in baptism, only 
apply lustral-water on common occasions, which they have 
copied from the heathens. In every page of the New 
Testament, reference, either direct or implied, is made to 
the Old. Christ appeals constantly to the latter, quoting 
Moses and David as authorities. Tlie apostles' did the 
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s^me, in the Acts and Epistleji. Indeed, the Kew Tes¬ 
tament, throughout, shows itself to be founded on the Old, 
as preparatory to the Gospel dispensation. Many of the 
I H n^b ecifes contained in the Old Testament, as observed in 
a former tote, were clearly fulfilled in the New, especially 
those relating to the Messiah, which that divine personage 
often applies to himself, and in the very words of the 
ancient prophets. Tlie priestly office and sacrifices of the 
Levitical law correspond, in types, with the priesthood and 
sacrifices of Jesus Christ. These latter remarks, as to the 
connexion existing between the Old and New Testament, 
may be deemed superfluous, considering how much at laige 
that connexion has been noticed in App. No. 73.: but, as 
they serve to manifest the consistency of God, in his king¬ 
dom of grace, so they may liave the eflect of increasing our 
veneration for his wisdom and goodness, in that of nature, 
of which consistency is tlie prominent characteristic. 


No. 83. — Note 157. page 62—. 

Nought where lasts but change. 

Change is the first and general law of nature. Nothing, 
in the universal expanse of creutjon, continues the same for 
two seconds togetlier. By change every thing that has being 
exists, or subsists, excepting the great Author and prime 
Cause of all, who is immutable and ever the same. Even 
the human body is perpetually changing, and in seven 
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years it iindei^oes a total cl^nge. Thus, it changes from birth 
to childhood, from childhood to youth, from youUi to man¬ 
hood, from manhood to old age, and from old age and 
decrepitude to death, and even in the grave it changes or 
resolves itself into its pristine elements, which are un¬ 
ceasingly subjected to modihcatious and alterations, both 
physical and moral. Thus, in the expressive words of two 
Roman authors: 

' Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.’ 

‘ Nostra corpora vertuntur. Omnium rerum vicissitudo est. 
JVXortalia cuncta peribunt.’ 

or, as another Roman author observes : 

‘ Omnia tempus edax depascitur, omnia carpit; 

Omnia sedemovet: nil sinit esse din.’ 

“ It is of the essence of earthly enjoyments,” says a writer 
in the ‘ Christian Observer,’ for .Tunc, 1818 , “ that change 
is written upon them. Minor changes are frequent, and 
they only make way for the great change of death : but it 
is the property of Heaven that it can know no change. It 
is also eternal in its duration.” According to tlie advice of 
Zaleucus, “ Considering all this uncertainty, every one 
ought to conduct himself, at all times, as if every moment 
of his life were the last.”—“ We should devote,” as re¬ 
marks Dr. Watts, in one of his hymns, 

‘ To God each moment as it dies.’ 

Isocrates, in his advice to Demonicus, inculcates as a 
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maYim, which should be deeply imprinted on the mind, 
“ that there is notliing certain in this mortal state; by which 
means,” he says, “ you will shun being transported with 
^.prosperity, and being dejected in adversity.” Massillon re- 
lnarks,<'" ’Nothing is lasting; all things change, wear out, 
and are extin|uished. God alone remains 'for ever the 
same.”—“The body,” says Sophocles, “may perish, but 
Virtue is above the power of death, for she knows no other 
bounds than immortality.”—“ We are dying, we are 
changing every hour,” says St. Augustine, in a letter to 
one of his friends, “ and yet we live as if we were im¬ 
mortal.” Christianity alone connects tliis world with the 
next, and adds, with confidence, time to eternity; and it is 
the Christian only, who can be justified in exclaiming with 
an ancient writer; “Non omnis moriar;” a remark 
strikingly resembling that of .lob, “ 1 shall not die, but 
live.” 


No. 84.— Note 158. page 62—. 

Free mill. 

“God,” observes Simplicius, “is not the cause of evil, 
but he made tlie soul w,ith the power of determining herself 
to evil; ” in which sense we ought to construe Isaiah xlv, 
7. : “I form the light, and create darkness. 1 make 
peace, and create evil. 1 the Lord do all the.se things.” 
The nature of this free-will, and the manner in which it is 
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controlled by Giod, sean to be well explained in the follow¬ 
ing Scriptural passages: “ Lean not unto thy own under¬ 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths," Proverbs iii, 5, 6. “A man’s heart 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps,” Pro¬ 
verbs xvi, 9. “ His God doth instruct him to discretion, 
and doth teacli him,” Isaiah xxviii, 26. “ For it is God 
who worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure,” Philippians ii, 13. agreeably to tlie observation 
of Seneca: “ Nihil Deo clausum. Interest animis nostris, et 
mediis cogitationibus intervenit.”—“ A Deo," says Cicero, 
De Nat. Deorum, “ tantilm rationem habemus; bonam 
autem aut non bonam k nobis,” an observation, which 
forcibly illustrates the doctrine of free-will, a doctrine 
which is so necessary for the good of society, that few 
nations have denied it. The laws made against bad men, 
and the rewards proposed for the good, pre-suppose human 
liberty and choice of action. “ But let no man say, when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust 
and enticed. Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
fortli sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning,” James i, 13,14, 
15.17. Free-will, then, may be defined as the free ex¬ 
ercise of reason, without which there would be an end to 
human liberty and accountable agency. A confined liberty 
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is not liberty, since a being without liberty is no longer a 
man. To deprive man, therefore, of free-will, is to bereave 
him of his reason. If human action be dependent, as 
some have falsely asserted, on necessity and inevitable 
fetality, how could man be responsible, as he undeniably 
is, under the Christian system, for the ill he commits, or 
be rewarded for the good ? Such an idea is not only con¬ 
trary to reason and to justice, but it manifestly opposes the 
whole tenor of Scripture. To take away free-will from 
man, or ascribe all his acts to necessity, is to destroy his 
accountableness to his Creator, and to pronounce, that there 
can be no criminality in his conduct, if bad, nor any 
worthiness in it, if good; both his good and bad actions, in 
this .view of the case, being referable only to the will or 
volition of God. Such is the Hindoo belief, and nothing 
can be conceived better calculated to foster crimes, and 
weaken all the sources of virtue. How apposite here is 
the beautiful observation in the Wisdom of Solomon xv, 
1 —3. r “ Thou, O God, art gracious and true, long-sufler- 
ing, and in mercy ordering all things. For, if we sin, we 
are thine, knowing thy power: but we will not sin, know¬ 
ing that we are counted thine. For, to know thee is perfect 
righteousness, yea, to know thy power, is the root of im¬ 
mortality." Thus, our bane—sin, and our antidote—^the 
Gospel-means of salvation, are both before us, with free¬ 
will to choose the one and reject the otlier, whichever we 
please. If we prefer the former, as most of us do, shall 
we ascribe the evil consequences of our choice to Him, 
who, of his infinite mercy alone, has bestowed the latter 
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upon us, for our present comfort, and our future happi¬ 
ness ? Cod forbid! Such an error is both fatal and 
impious. God made all men to be happy, in this, as well 
as in the next world; but, by our perverse faults, we strive 
all we can to defeat his gracious object in creating us. 
How noble is the Christian system of Vrovidence, m 
which, although there is a constant superintending cure of 
man and his concerns, which accompanies the whole coursi 
of his life, he is still left in the dignity of a free-ageiit! 
The abuse he makes of this free-will and fivc-agciicy is 
his own fiiult, and not die fault of God, who invested him 
with it for nobler purposes ! 


No. 85.—Note 159. page 04—. 

Faith 's fruitless without irorks. 

This is 11 fertile topic for discussion, and if 1 Ireiil eon- 
cerniiig it at some length, it is with the view of eoiiiiter- 
iietiiig 11 iliiiigerous doctrine, (a doetrine, 1 regret to say, 
too prevalent in many parts of this eouniry,) and of 
showing how dreadfully erroneous it is, how niiseriptnral, 
and to what fatal consecpicuces it must ultimately lead 
ill all those who espouse it. lait us sujipose, for a 
moment, the necessity of good works to be banished 
altogether from human practice, and wliat then would be 
huniiui society ? A howling wilderness, whose Earth wouhl 
be‘brass, and •Heaven iron! Faith without works, so far 
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from being sanctioned by llie Scriptures, whether Old or 
New, is expressly contrary to the eternal moral precept, 
and parables therein contained, as will be evident. On 
looking at the texts, hereafter referred to, on the necessity 
of works, whilst, at the same time, it stands opposed both to 
l eason and conscience. Indeed, to admit the all-sufficiency 
of Faith, without the accompaniment of moral virtue, is to 
unhinge moral principles altogether, to render virtuous 
conduct useless, and to open the way for the uncontrolled 
dominion of vicious passions. Such a doctrine therefore is 
not only mad but mischievous. “ Where,” says the Abbe 
Kaynal, “ there is a greater degree of devotion than virtue, 
more religion than jirobity, a higher sense of honour than 
honesty, devotion lakes place of morality, which will 
always be the case, whenever men are taught to believe 
dial ceremonifS will compensate for good works, and crimes 
itre expiated by jirayers.”—“ The profession of religion,” 
says fonder, “ involves something more than an assent to 
the tvulli of the Christian system, because that does not 
constitute religion. 'I'rue religion is the principle of devout 
belief rendered visibly ojierativo in the character, and the 
profession of religion must snrely bear some relation to the 
thing jjrofessed : it must include some expression of cha¬ 
racter.”—“ It is not enough,” the same author remarks at 
another place, “ to know virtue : it is necessary to love it; 
but it is not sufficient to love it: it is neeesstiry to possess 
it.”—“ Devotion without purity,” says Dowdier, “ is pro¬ 
faneness.” The real nature of Faith is well defined by 
Claudius, an ancient Irish divine, who observes: “ TTie 
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&ithfal man 3oes not live by righteousness, but the 
righteous man by Faith.” Clark, in his Introduction to 
‘ Promises of Scripture,’ thus expresses himself: “ But 
remember, the promises of God do not discharge from, but 
encourage, and oblige to, the diligent use of all proper and 
lawful means. Christ has promised food and raiment, 
but the slothful and careless must not expect the benefit 
of the promise.” The same may be said of the spiritual 
blessings promised. As well might we expect a crop of 
grain without ploughing and sowing, as salvation without 
tlie fruits of the Spirit. The Bishop of Chester, in a sermon 
preached by him, September C, 1818, defines Faith, as 
being “ that which incites us to do all we can do, whilst it 
teaches us to rely upon nothing that we have done, ever 
adding to faith virtue.”—“ Faith,” says some otlier author 
whose name or work I have not noted, “ for the past 
requires remorse, for tlie future virtue.” Having thus 
accumulated, rather confusedly perhaps, these various 
human authorities, which are all strong upon the point in 
question, that is, upon the necessity of blending good 
works with faith, I will now refer to the Scriptures, in com¬ 
parison with which every other authority is inferior. • 
Genesis iv, 7. — 1 Samuel ii, 3. — Job i, 8. xxxii, 7. 
xxxiii, 26—28. xxxiv, 10—12.—Psalm xi, 7. xv, through¬ 
out. xix, 9. xxiv, 3—5. xxxii, 2. xxxiv, 12—17. Ixii, 12. 
cvi, 3. cxi, 10. cxix, 1—4.—Proverbs iv, 4. 14,15. 20 to 
end. X, 9,16. 25. xi, 18—21. 23. 27. 30, 31. xii, 12-. 14. 
20, 21. 28. xiii, 6. 9. 13,14. 24. xxix, 18.—Ecclesiastes 
xii, 13,41.—Isaiah i,16.17.—Jeremiah xvii,10. xxxii, ik 
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Ezekiel xx, 19, 20.—Hosea x, 12.—Micah vi, 6—8. 
Habakkuk ii, 4.—Matthew y, 6. 16—20.48. vi, 19—21.33. 
vii, 16—27. xii, 33—37. 50. xiii, 3—9. 18—23. 37—50. 
xvi, 24—27. xviii, 7—9. xxi, 28—31. xxiii, 2—10. 
13—16. 23—33. xxiv, 42 to end. xxv, throughout. 
Mark iii, 35. vii, 20—23. xii, 38—40.—Luke iii, 9. vi, 43 
to end. xi,21—23.28.33—36.39.42—44.46.52. xii,t—5. 
8. 9. 15—21. 29—48. xiii, 6—9.23—30. xiv, 26, 27. xvi, 
15—17. xviii, 9—14.—John iii, 20,21. iv, 23, 24. v, 28, 
29. viii, 34. ix, 31. xii, 26. xiv, 15. 21—24. xv, 1—10. 14, 
Acts X, 34. 35. — Romans i, 18.29 to end. ii, throughout, 
iii, 5. 6. 31. vi, 1—16.18 toend. vii,1.7.12,13,14. viii, 
5 — 8.12,13. X, 5. xii, 1,2. 9. xiii, 12 toend. xiv, 17—19, 
1 Corinthians iii, 16, 17. v, 7, 8. 19. vi, 9, 10. 19, 20. 
XV, 34, 35. 58.—2-Corinthians iv, 2. 10. v, 10.17. vi, 
14 to end. xiii, 5.—Galatians ii, 17. v, 3.^16,17. 19—25. 
vi, 7—9.—Ephesians ii, 10. iv, 17—25. 27. 30. v, 1—17. 
vi, 8. 10—18.—Philippians i, 9—11. 27. ii, 12. 15. iv, 
8, 9. — Colossians i, 9, 10. iii, 1—6. 17. 23—^25. 
1 Tliessalonians ii, 3, 4. 12. iv, 1, 2. 7, 8. v, 6, 7. 15. 
21—23. — 2 Thessalonians i, 8—12. iii, 13. —1.Ti¬ 
mothy i, 5. 8—11. 19. ii, 2—4. iii, 9. iv, 12. vi, 
11—14.18,19.-2 Timothy i, 13, 14. ii, 15. 19—22. iii, 
5. 9. 16, 17. iv, 5.—Titus i, 1, 15, 16. ii, 7, 8. 11—14. 

iii, 8.14.—Philemoni,6.—Hebrews ii,l—3.11. iii, 12,13. 

iv, lt—13. vi,4—8. x,21—31.38. xi,6. xii,l—4.14—17. 
25. 28, 29. xiii, 16. 20, 21. — James i, 2—8.12—16. 
21—27. ii, 10—12. 14 toend. iii, 11—13.17,18. iv, 4. 
T, 8.17. — 1 Peter i, 13—16. ii, 1, 2, 3.11,12.15,16. 
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21—24. iii, 10—13. 15—IT. iv, 1—5. 15. 17 to end. 

2 Peter i, 5—11. ii, 4—10. 12 to end; iii, 10,11.14. 17, 
18. —1 .lohn i, 5—7. ii, 3—6. 1.5—17. 29. iii, 3—10. 
18 — 22. 24. V, 2—4. 17, 18. —2 John vi, 9 — 11. 

3 John 11. —Jude 20, 21. — Revelations ii, 7. 10. 17. 
23. 26—28. iii, 5. 11, 12. 18. 21. xiv, 12, 13. xvi, 15. 
XX, 12, 13. 15. xxi, 7, 8. 27. xxii, 3—5. 12. 14, 15. 

See also Hor. Mos. ii, 38, 39. &e. Mills’ Muh. 309. 
From all these authorities, whether taken separately -or in 
unison, it is evident that the Christian profession requires a 
Christian lifr, that is, a life in strict accordance with the 
law and the Gospel. Some men are violent about faith, 
but degenerate in practice. The difference between being 
of the Church of England and Sectarians is great in this 
point. The former, in their public serviees, chiefly aim at 
the enforcement o/ practical virtue, whilst the latter lay the 
greatest stress on an adherence to faith alone, and their 
peculiar doctrines. Thus both commit a great error,—the 
one by omitting faith as an e.ssential accompaniment of 
good works, and the other by leaving virtue, and trusting 
the ultimate object of all true religion to be learnt by their 
followers as it can. Virtue seems to be the least part of 
the business of their priests : to teach men to believe rather 
than to practise is their principle; they reason on virtue 
without practising its precepts. Some people hove affected 
to discover a discrepancy in the New Testament, because, in 
some parts, it represents us as being saved by Christ alone, 
and in others, “ by the deeds done in our bodiesbut there 
is no discrepance. In the Eleusinian mysteries it was 
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taught, that initiation without virtue was of no avail, but, 
Math virtue, procured men great acfi’antages over others 
in a future state. Virgil seems to allude to this : 

‘ Pulcherrima prssmia primhm 
Dii moresque dabunt vestri.' 

Immoral men were, by the laws of Solon, deemed inca¬ 
pable of governing. 'J'he emperor Julian, although he 
persecuted the Christians, was so strongly impressed 
with the excellence of the Gospel system, as to combine 
morality with religion, for which purpose he ordered ser¬ 
mons to be delivered in pagan temples. Even the Hea¬ 
then Spartans, in their prayers to the gods, supplicated 
“ ut pulclira bonis adderciit.” This resembles the pas¬ 
sage in the New Testament,—“ Whatsoever things are 
pure,” &c. &c. 

‘ Quid verbis opus cst ? spectemur agendo.’ 

‘ Omnis virtus in actione consistitReligion without 
practice is as a body without a spirit; a system of virtue 
without works or morals to support it: 

‘ Magnas inter opes inops.’ ’ Ilor. 1. iii. O. 16. 

‘ Patiliim sepultie distat inertiee 
Celata virtus.’ Ibid. I. iv. O. 9. 

‘ Tu reetd vivis, si curas esse quid audis.’ 

Epist. lib. i. 16. 

Religion and morals constitute the same thing. Although 
there be no efficacy in good works of themselves alone, 
yet if faith be sincere it will instantly produce them. 
“ Non est vivere, sed valere vita.”—Martial. Some sage 
o 
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observes, that even if virtue were not enjoined, he would 
seek it for its own silke. Faith and morality have one 
common origin, and to destroy their union is both im¬ 
pious and unnatural. 

Faith is essential to virtue and virtue to faith, in order 
to support the true moral dignity of mankind. It is 
necessary, amongst other arts, to learn the art of being 
virtuous, or that noblest of sciences, namely, to be good. 
See Titus i, 15, 16. Psalm cxix, 21. The Antinomian 
doctrine, that “ sin can do the children of God no harm, 
or holiness no good,” is not only a mad, but a mischie- 
\ iiu8 one. St. Paul, although he enforces the doctrine of 
free grace, or a reconciliation with God through faith 
alone and the merev of God, and although he considers 
that grace to be gratuitous and undeserved, does not, 
however, discard the necessity of working out our own 
salvation ; in other words, a free pardon or free grace 
aflords no sanction for sinning. Faith is a foundation 
whereon to build good works. Faith is a practical 
principle. See Bradley, ii, 156 to 158. Morality, or 
Ghrislian virtue, is absolutely necessary to lay a restraint 
on our thoxighfs, words, and actions, so as to render 
them conformable, as far as u e can, to that image after 
God in which rnaii was originally created. 

W'e are told in the Bible, that our whole life must be 
a life of faith, of repentance, of wrestling, of warfare, 
'J’here is no standing still in religion, which, when truly 
felt, is ever advancing: and yet how many are there 
who rank themselves in the number of the elect who 
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have been perfect strangers to the tears of penitence, 
and never felt the energy of faith. “ Decipimur specie 
recti.” Although the Scriptures, however, assure ns, 
that heaven is the free gift of God, to merit which we 
do notJiing of ourselves, yet they as plainly declare that 
this gift will he bestowed on him only who makes it the 
chief business of his life to obtain it. If the natural 
light cannot mix with darkness, much less can the sacred 
knowledge of Christ unite with moral evil. Only the 
pure in heart and life can see God, or be admitted into 
his kingdom. “Give me,” says Wesley, “solid and 
substantial religion ; give me an humble, gentle lover of 
God and man, a man full of mercy and good ’fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy, a man laying 
himself out in the works of faith, tile patience of hope, 
the labour of love. M'hosoever thus doeth the will of. 
the Father which is in heaven, the same is the brother, 
and mother, and sister of the ya^ iour.” 

‘ Works combined 

With faith and God’s grace, load through various toils. 

Up the rough steep, tlie hero to the skies.’ 

'J'o constitute good works they must be performed 
without any confidence in the perfonnance of them. 
The right actions of a consistently holy life are the 
most unequivocal outward signs of an inward and 
spiritual grace. Not to insist on good works is to 
despise the value of those substantial evidences which 
our Lord himself made the criterion by which to 
judge of men. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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To exalt good works as the procuring cause of salva- 
.tion is to put them in the place of Christ. To depre¬ 
ciate good works is to depreciate such a soul as Christ 
has given us both the cfommand and the example to 
lead, telling us also, “ If ye love me, keep my com¬ 
mandments,” in faith, with its practical consequences, 
good woi'ks, through the influence of the-Holy Spirit, or 
unction from the Holy One, or humble, fervent, and spi¬ 
ritual prayer. To connect faith and good works toge¬ 
ther there must be another sacred principle—this is love, 
without which he that liveth is considered dead. When 
the apocalyptic vision of the last judgment shall be rea¬ 
lized, the dead will be judged according to their works: 
which sufficiently proves that Christianity is a practical 
religion ; or otherwise why should men be justified by 
. their works? Whosoev-er separates Christian works from 
Christian faith is a traitor both to religion and morality, 
and to that holy book which enjoins both. “ Cursed is 
every one that eontinueth not in all things of the law to 
do them.” Sec Deuteronomy. “ We acknowledge,” says 
Hooker, in his ‘ Discourse on .Tustification,’ “ a dutiful 
necessity of doing tvell; but the meritorious dignity of 
doing well we utterly renounce :” if there were a meri¬ 
torious efficiency in good works, then “ grace is no more 
grace.” As for such as hold with the Church of Rome, 
that we cannot be saved by Christ alone without works, 
they do, not only by a circle of consequence, but directly, 
deny the foundation of faith. f‘ They hold it not, no, not 
so much as by a thread.” Hooker above. See Psalm 
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ii, 97 . X, 6. XV, 1. “ He,” says Blair, vol. iii, sermon 1, 
“ who divides religion from virtue, understands neitlier 
the one nor the other. It is the union of the two which 
consummates the human character and state.” It is 
their union which forms that wisdom which is from 
above, and to which belongs the sublime encomium 
given in the wisdom of Solomon, iv, 2, 3. vii, 25—29. 
See Proverbs xi, 19, 20, 23,30. xii, 2, 28. llabakkuk, 
ii, 4. Men should not abstain from evil, merely from 
a fear of the conseijucnces attendant on it: 

‘ Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore.’ 

For faith without works, see Psalm xxiii. 1, 16, I 7 . 
(ialatians ii, 21. \Fe arc of find’s workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before, 
ordered that we should walk in them. A dead faith 
leaves us where it found us, in our sins. It neither jus¬ 
tifies us nor sanctifies us. 13nt true faith is the parent of 
holiness' for where it exists, a new principle is im¬ 
planted in the heart, by which we learn to love the ways 
of riglitoousness and desire to keep the commandments 
of God. Even in the days of heathen Greece ami 
Rome, though otheradse aboundingwith immoral abomi¬ 
nations, the moral > irfiics were not only inculcated but 
exemplified. See Chalmers’ Discourses, p. .36, ‘ The 

true,’ &c. In the opinion of Protagoras, a Greek philo¬ 
sopher, a pupil of Democritus, .virtue and vice, good 
and evil, truth and falsehood, were merely relative 
things, and consequently too liable to fluctuation to ad- 
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jiiit of any fixed principle by which they might be uni¬ 
versally .determined and distinguished from each other. 
To tell of our convictions and assurances, of the tears 
we have shed, and the grace w.e have experienced,- 
while our life manifests no love for our Redeemer, and 
our tongue is silent in his praise, is idle; it is worse, it 
is hypocritical and sinful. See Bradley’s Sermons, vol. ii, 
205. If we, like Peter, are mourning in secret over our 
iniquity, and rejoicing in a sense of forgiveness, like 
him we are boldly confessing Christ in public, honour¬ 
ing him amongst those who despise him, and deeming it 
our highest glory to bear his reproach. Our affection 
is, in some manner, proportioned to the mercy we have 
received. At any rate, it is not sincere, active, con¬ 
straining. 

‘ Where the root 
Is hollow, can the tree he sound ? Man’s deeds 
Are as man’s-doctrines.’ 

“ Nam. bona opera ad salutcm sunt nccessaria, non 
qu5d do impio justum faciunt, nec quhd sunt pretium 
pro peccatis, aut causa justificationis; sed quia neces- 
sum est, ut qui jam fide justificatus cst ot rcconciliatus 
Deo per Christum, voluntatem Dei facere studeat.” 
Extract from a work published in 1540, entitled, ‘ Qui- 
dam Doctrinse Christiana! Articuli pro Ecclesia Angli- 
cana,’ with notes by the King in the margin. 

, Morality consists in the practice.of Cl^ristian virtue,, 
proceeding from Christian principles and motives. Jus¬ 
tification by faith alone, called by Luther ‘ Articulus 
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stantis aut cadentis sceleris.’ An inclination to dispute 
the truth will never be blessed with the grace of faith. 
See Galatians ii, Ki. “ If righteousness,” &c. same, ii, 1. 
IThere is but one pursuit in life, which it is in the power 
of all men to follow, and that is virtue. “ If works only 
are taught,” says Luther, “ faith is lost: but if nothing 
but faith is inculcated, carnal men begin to dream that 
there is no need of good works.’’—“In omnibus ferh 
minus valcntpra'coptaquamexperimenta.”—Quinctiliaii. 
The obedience of good works is to be proved only by 
faith, and the exercise of faith consists but in good 
works. W’e are told to work out our salvation. Faith 
must not be a dead letter, Imt a living faith. Vive pius, 
moricre pius, or, as Confucius expre.sses the same senti¬ 
ment, “ Wouldcst thou learn to die well, learn first to 
live well.” 

‘ Still you must rise 
.^mong the shining virtues more sublime, 

A lid learn to live at least before you die.’ 


|N.B. Notitial references to the following Numbers 
are omitted in the I’oeiii.] 

No. 8(j. page line 1.3. 

Grace willwul goodneas. 

So then neither is be that planteth any thing, neither 
he that waterctb, but God that giveth the increase, 1 Co- 
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rinthians iii, 7- Be ye clothed with humility, for Ood 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble; 
1 Peter v, 5^ Bodily exercise profiteth little. Grace 
not sufScient of ourselves. See 2 Corinthians iii, 4, 
and Galatians iii. “ For if there had been a law given,” 
&c. See also 2 Peter ii, 21. l.Tohnii, 4—6. “God 
forbid that I should glory,” &c., Galatians iv, &c. If 
the inglorious scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear? 1 Peter iv, 18. same, v, .3. All 
unrighteousness is sin, 1 John v, 17. 2 John ix, 10. also 
3 John ii. 

Wesley was of opinion that “ the true Gospel touches 
the very edge both of Calvinism and Antinoinianism, 
so that nothing but the mighty power of God can 
prevent our sliding into either the one or the other." 
He always declared himself against both. God is not 
only strong, hut our strength; not only the giver of 
life, but life itself; he not only .bestows, but is salva¬ 
tion; he not only teaches truth, but is the Wily : not only 
communicates light, but is light. Kven those in Reve¬ 
lation who had^roved their faith and constancy in suf¬ 
ferings, it was not their own merits which rendered 
them meritorious, but their robes were washed and puri¬ 
fied in the blood of the Lamb: and therefore they are 
before the throne of God ; which sufficiently proves that 
liuman nature of itself is not capable of preserving the 
robe of innocence without spot or stain. From first to 
last, throughout the whole of the revealed will of God, 
it is on the union of piety and morality, of faith and 
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righteousness that the blessing of heaven is pronounecd. 
It is in vain to expect this lilcssing on any other terms. 
.Ml men are hereafter (o he judged according to their 
works, and to this union of piety and morality. “Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord and their works do 
follow them.’’ It is such alone who “ may have right to 
the tree of life, and enter Ihrongli the gates into the city." 
These gates were tlirown o)ien by t)ur Saviour, who is 
the way, the door, the life. 'J'he advice given to Zeno 
by the oracle was, instead of presuming on his own 
strength, to confess his weakness, and without i(>ss nV 
time apply himself to the study of wisdom. We .shonh! 
apply onr best actions to the grace of God, and our good 
principles of life to faith in our Saviour. 

The Antinomians were of a < ontrai y opinion tv» tlnit 
expressed in the text, for they supersede the evil of sin, 
the necessity of repentance, and the excelhmce of holi¬ 
ness, under th<‘ vain, nay impious pretence of, by so 
d<iing, belter glorifying the work of Ghrist. Nt. I’aul 
evdvlently alludes to this dovitrine in Homans \i. througlt- 
out, as do St. James, St. John, St. Voter, and St. Jude. 
It is untiappily spreading far and wide, and ihe spirit of 
vt is, that no moral vddigation can he nnuisuged iiy 
moral ability; or, in olltcr words, that mtiu is not onlv 
unwilling to become Indy, hot that be is not hound to hi' 
so. Vroin wbieh it follows, that lunv'cvcrwieked be mav 
he, indeed, the wickeder be is the better, it makes mi 
diflerenee in bis salvation, sinec neither good works will 
further it, nor will evil ones prevent it, his faith alone 
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being all-sufficient;—a doctrine, than which never was 
any thing better designed to unhinge and derange all the 
frame-work of society. See Matthew xii, 33.; likewise 
Bradley’s Sermons, page 104, at top, see also page 405. 
Such a doctrine isenmity against God.” Its professors 
say that “ their Jiearts are right in the sight of God,” 
whilst they are “ in the gall of bitterness and the bond of 
iniquity.” The first great and glorious doctrine of An- 
tinomianism was intended to exalt the Saviour and 
ennoble the sinner. The new doctrine tends to exalt with¬ 
out humbling the sinner, and in that proportion to esta¬ 
blish and secure him in sin. Having, by transfer, received 
the Saviour's righteousness, it becomes to him his own 
personal holiness, and any further attainment is super¬ 
fluous. This new doctrine, instead of purifying, cor¬ 
rupts, in.stead of .sobering, inebriates, and lands him on a 
daring and presumptuous confidence. It renders all 
virtue anomalous, and consequently all prayer ridiculous. 
Another docti^ine is, that there is no such thing as pro¬ 
gressive sanctification, which, with the'other, is quite 
sufficient to exterminate all moral goodness in those 
who profess it. MUiat, if these doctrines be true, be¬ 
comes of the gracious promi.se of being “received from 
day to day,” and of the precejit •“ to increase and abound 
more and more” ? To the followers of this doctrine 
may be applied the words of Isaiah xliv, 20. xlviii, 27. 
li, 7. Antinomians maintain the doctrine of salvation 
by bare speculative belief; but this is not Christianity, 
which unites w'orks w'ith faith. There is no discrepancy 
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between the words of St. Paul and those of St. James, 
when the former says that salvation is by faith only, for 
it opposes the banpful heresy of self-sufficiency—the 
latter refers to works as connected with faith, in oppo¬ 
sition to the perversity of Antinomianism. This doctrine 
supersedes the necessity of practical holiness, or tends 
to dower its standard; but independent of the texts of 
the Scripture aj^ainst this doctrine, how can any rational 
man suppose that he can fit himself for heaven, where 
worship and adoration are always poing on, Ty bein;;< 
here the slave of his lusts ; or that he can, at the same 
time, have God for his friend, and exiiect, when he dies, 
to enter, thus unprepared, into all the purity and joj's of 
the next world 'i The man who really llii’s to the gospel 
as a refuge for his tin worthiness, ever thinks of the obe¬ 
dience due to every part of it, and joining himself in a 
perpetual covenant w'ith his Lord, he gives himself up 
entirely and for ever to his service. Sec Isaiah xxvi, l.'i; 
also same, xxxv, 8. If g,ny man preach any other gospel, 
&c. Galatians i, !>. Of an unclean thing what can he 
<deansed 'i and from that thing which is false what truth 
can comer' See Ecclcsiasticusxxxiv,4; also 3 Coi'inthians 
vi, 14,15 ; and 2 Maccabees vii, 28. Oh ye that love the 
Lord see that ye hate the thing which is e\ il. The Lord 
preserveth the soul of his saints, (Psalm xcvii, 10.) which 
Antinomians surely cannot* he called. Whoso leadeth 
a godly life, he shall he my servant, Psalm ci,!). Not 
being suffered to go into the land of pi;omise, we are 
taught by Moses, that sin is hateful in tlm sight of God, 
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and that he marks it with his displeasure even in hi* 
most beloved servants: and why was one punished for 
speakings unadvisedly with his lips? for what fellowship 
can-righteousness have with unrighteousness, and what 
communion hath light with darkness ? We know that 
the lav' is good if a man use it lawfully, knowing that 
the law is not made for a righteous man, I Tim. i, 8, 9. 
The ambiguity of the w'ord ninde in this passage, by an 
tinintentional error of the translator, has furnished 
the Antinomians with a plausible argument, it being 
urged by them, that believers being complete in Christ’s 
imparted righteousness, the law is not made for them, 
nor can they be punished any more for breaking the 
moral than the ceremonial law. A correspondent in the 
Christian Observer for October 1819, suggests that the 
words are litefallj', “ the law lleth not at, or, is not 
levelled against a righteous man, but against the law¬ 
less and disobedient.” See 1 Corinthians i, 29—31. 
John lii, 20. x, 30. and Titus,ii, 12. See al.so Ho¬ 
mans iii. 8, 31. Do we then make void the law through 
faith ? 3'he best evidence of faith is most assuredly 
a steadfast discharge of the substantial duties of a good 
life ; and this will appear the more evident, when it is 
considei'ed that every man is to he rewarded accord¬ 
ing to his works. Homans v. 20, 21 ; 1 John v. 3. What 
shall wc say then ? Shall we continue in sin ? See Ro¬ 
mans vi. 12,-14, 15, 23; Deuteronomy xxvii. 2G, 32, 46; 
Matthew v. 17,1^, 20 ; Galatians iii. 10, 14,19, 24; same, 
V, 3,13,25. See Horse. Mos. xi. 406 to 417; also an appro- 
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priate rebuke ofAntinomianisni, in Jeremiah vii. 9 to 11; 
John viii. 34, and ix. 31 ; also Ecclesiasticue, v. 5 to 7, 
beginning- at “ Be not without fear to add,” &c. Faith 
is the source of all the virtues, and the main pillar of 
morality; but virtues arc not such, unless they flow back 
towards their source, which is the Deity. “ They whose 
office it is to preach the Gospel, let the Gospel sleep, and 
pass their own inventions off instead.” Carey’s Dante. 
TJiey profess to believe in Jesus Christ, yet do despite to 
his grace and “ are strangers to his sanctity.” They 
“ despise the relics of God's goodness,.and forbearance, 
and long-suflfering,'’ not considering, as the apostle tells 
us, that “ the goodness of God leadeth to repentance.” 
“ Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord, 
looking diligently, lest any man fail of the grace of God.” 
See Hebrews sii. 14 ; Romans xii. 9. The way of the 
just is nprightcousness. Isaiah xxvi. 7- They wrest 
the Scriptures unto their tiwn destruction. 2 Peter 
iii. IG. By such persons Satan himself is tnansformed 
into an angel of light. 2 Corinthians xi. 14. See like- 
uise Galatians iii. 10; Ephesians, iv. 14; v. 5; Ro¬ 
mans,!. 18. He that is without sin, &c. 1 John, iii. .8. 
In the Highlands of Scotland a sect called Treva (S') 
exists, who consider all external worship to be use¬ 
less, and that they are free from all political and 
moral restraint, being made pure by the truth, and 
being under the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; they can’consequently commit no sin. This 
is the faith of devils, who also believe and tremble. 
Bee James xi. 9; whilst the Antinomians believe only. 
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but do not tremble ; such a doctrine is a savour of death 
unto death. See Ephesians, ii. 10, and Art. VII. of the 
Church of England. Woe to them \vh.ocall evil good end 
good evil. Yes, the scheme of the Antinomians super¬ 
sedes the necessary doctrine of repentance. Every one 
that doeth evil is good in the sight of their Lord. See 
Malachi, ii. 17 . Pope's line, hereafter quoted, “ His can’t 
he MTong whose life is in the right,” needs an explana¬ 
tion : If by right is meant right in the eyes of God, tjie 
tnaxim is a sound and holy one; hut if by right is 
meant that faith which is only so in human judgment, it is 
detestable and impious nonsense. The ancient Greeks, 
like the Antinomians, held that human nature was suffi¬ 
cient of itself to work good things and to please God. 
“ Every one,” says Zaleucus, “ ought to labour all ho 
can to become good, both in practice and prin<dple, 
whereby he will render himself acccjitable totlu! Deity.” 
The law of virtue is immutable. See 1 John ii. 4 to G; 
2 John vit 9; James iii. 18, 4 to 10; Isaiah xxxii. 17- 
Exercise in godliness, &c. 1 Timothy vi. 12; vii. 8; 

2 Timothy ii. 19, 22, 2G; Titus, i. I.*), 10, ii. 11 to 14. 
“Act well your parts, and leave the rest to heaven.” 
See Genesis iv. 7; 1 Thessalonians v. 2.'!, 24; Hebrews 
X. 21 to 27; xii. 14; Galatians xi. 17 ; v. 4. 22—24 ; 
Revelations xiv. 12; xxi. 27 ; xxii. 14. 

A holy-and righteous life is inculcated in every page 
of the Scriptures, is recommended by every prophet and 
every apostle, and is the very end and design of the 
gospel. Ye shall be holy unto me, for I the Lord thy 
God am holy, Leviticus xx. 26; unblameable* in holi- 
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ness, 1 Thessalopians iii. 13; see same, iv. 7; thoa 
Invest ci^hteousness and hatcet iniquity, Revelations 
i, 9; walk worthy of God, 1 Thcssalonians ii. 12; ab¬ 
stain from all appearance of sin; same, v. 22; be not 
weary in well-doin;?, 2 Thessalonians iii. 13; prayer of 
St. Paul for tlie Philippians, that they might approve 
excellent things, &c. &c. i, 9, 10, 11. lie alone is “ the 
author and finisher of our faith.” 


No. 87. page (i5, line 17: 

Neither will empty works. 

‘ For modes of faith let graceless zealots light: 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ Pope. 

There is a want both of reason and religion in this 
couplet, which seems to consider virtue as the sole thing 
needful, and faith of any kind perfectly useless. 

‘ Virtiitem verba putas, 

Ut hiciim ligna ?’ Ilor. Epist. I. i. (i. 31- 

“ Considering that we have received our being, and 
all that we are and have, from God, and upon these 
accounts are obliged to love and serve him to the utmost, 
ivhat senseless arrogance is it to say, that a creature 
can merit any thing at God’s hand? Whatever we give 
God is of his own, and when we have done all thatwe can, 
we have done no more than our duly ; but can any man 
challenge reward for doing what he ought to doK’ 
Tillotson’s Sermons, S. 17d, v. iii. 
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On an impartial review of the gospel on the points of 
faith and good works, it is evident that “ faith .without 
works is dead,” being alone, and that by the deeds of 
the law alone no flesh shall be justified. Both must go 
hand in hand, or blend together. It is necessary to 
cherish both faith and good works to obtain the grace of 
God. But good works alone are only useless, inasmuch 
as they afford no ground of qualification before God; in 
many other respects they are necessary, because they 
are required by God from, or in, all who approach him. 
See Galatians iiil6,21. iii,ll,22. Lukex, 18, xvii, 10. 
xix, 10. xxiv, 47 . Job, XXV, 4, 6. Philemon, 11. He¬ 
brews vil, 19. ii, 6. 2 Timothy i, 8, 9. Acts ii, .98. 
iii, 19. Titus iii, 6 to 8, 14. Job xxii, 2—5. xxxv, 7- 
Psalm,xvi,2. Ixxxix. 17,18. cxliii,2. Philippians, iii, 
8,9. Mark, i, 15. Matthew ix. l.l. xxv. .90. Ephesians 
ii, 8., 1 Corinthians ix, 16, I 7 . 2 Corinthians iii, .5. 

xii, 9. Romans iii, 9. 10—12,19,20. ix,.91,32. xi, .35, 
xiv, 23. “ The only one who is righteous is He who 

hath fulfilled all righteousness,”.—our blessed Saviour. 
It is not by woi-ks of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to thy W'ill w-e are saved; a de- 
pendance on our own merits, and real piety towards 
God, are equally foreign to one another, and opposei! 
as the poles. “ Yet the law is good, if a man use it 
lawfully.” See 1 Timothy i, 8. 

Wesley remarks,does all I ev'er did or can know, 
gife, do, or suffer, justify me in his sight? If the oracles 
of God are true, if we are still to abide by the law and 
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testimony^—all these things, though, when ennobled by 
faith in Christ, they are holy and just and good, yet 
without it are dust and dross. My own works, my own 
suiferings, my own riglitcousness, are so far from recon: 
oiling me to an offended God, so far from making any 
atonement for the least of those sins, which are more in 
number than the hairs of my head, that the most specious 
of them need an atoneiRent themselves. Having the 
sentence of death in ray heart, and nothing in or of 
myself to plead, I have no hope but that of being justified 
freely through the redemption that is in Jesus.”—“ If 
only works are taught,” says Luther, “ faith is lost: but 
if nothing but faith is inculcated, carnal men begin to 
. dream that there is no need of good works.”—“ Keep 
yourselves in the love of God, building yourselves up on 
your most holy faith.” Judo, 21.—“ Faith,” well observes 
I)r. Chalmers, in one of his sermons, “ is nothing more 
than a name—it taka-'s up a positive residence in the 
mind as a principle—it has its locality and operation 
there, and has either no existence at all, or, by itspuri- 
fyingand reforming inlluence on the holder of it, invests 
him also with a personal righteousness. Tt consists in 
the dawn, the progress, and the perfecting of a virtue, 
which, before be was a believer, had no existence what¬ 
ever. It consists in the possession of a character, which, 
previous to his acceptance of Christ, had not the 
slightest feature of reality. Upon the person of every 
Christian, the features of excellence should stand so 
legibly engraven, that as a living epistle he may be seen 
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and read of all men.” Since faith yields good works, 
which are the effects of faith, it is. clear that they do not 
save us, but that we are saved by faith which produces 
them. 

Purifying their hearts by faith. Acts xv, 9. With God, 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircum¬ 
cision, but a new creature. Unfortunately there have 
been persons in every age fince the introduction of 
Christianity, who disallow the connection between faith 
and holiness, as was the case in the days of St. Paul. 
The following lines apply to such persons; they 

‘ Concur to take away the stress 
■ From weightier points to lay them on the less: 

To all the means of virtue they attend 
With strictest care, and only miss the end.’ 

Dodsley's Collection. 

Although in the New Testament, holiness is spoken of 
as the constant fruit of faith, it. is faith alone that 
renders Christianity practical. The Bible is not a dead 
letter, but influences the life of every believer—in fact, 
true faith pre-supposes a continual change of character, 
that is, a hatred of sin and a love of holiness; it is 
impossible to have true faith without overpowering 
emotions of virtue and morality—faith brings all the 
affections of the soul into exercise, and fixes them upon 
God—and tliis being the purest of every Christian grace 
and virtue,'it cleaiiscs'and purifies the heart To eVi> 
dence the trueness of our faith, we must trace its effects 
throughout our life and our conduct. 
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See 1 Corinthians xiii, 7. Faith is well defined in 11 Es- 
dras i, 37 , though they have not seen me with bodily eyes, 
yet in.spirit they believe tlie thing that I say. For men 
walk by faith, not by right, 2 Corinthians v. 7- “ True 
faith is lively, and cannot be inactive.”—' Jewell’s Apo¬ 
logy.’ Faith does not consist in a confidence of our own 
merits, but in sovereign mercy through Jesus Christ, 
and a deep-sealed consciousness of our own misery and 
guilt—otherwise our prayers are an empty breath, our 
religion a lifeless form.—“ The just shall live by his 
faith.”—“ Be ye holy, for I am holy.”—“ Be ye holy in 
all manner of conversation.”—“ Without holiness, no 
’man shall see the Lord.”—“ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see Cod.”—True faith ought to be 
a powerful operative and living principle of action! 


No. 88. page G5, line 19. 

To grace they look. 

To grace they look, not as a matter of right, hut of 
mercy. See John vi, 44. Fhilippians ii, 13. From within 
and without all proclaims our absolute insufficiency to 
please God. 2 Corinthians xii, 9. It is not the knowledge 
of our duty that will always Snsure the practice of it; we 
are ever liable to fall into temptation, from which God’s 
. grace can alone preserve us. See Ecclesiastes, ii, 26. 
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The heathen philosophers considered spiritual assistance 
to be required by man. Thus, Cicero, in his book De 
Naturft Deorum, in noticing several devotees who had 
obtained a high degree of,virtue in Greece and Rome, 
says, this could not have been effected “ nisi Deo 
juvanteto which he adds, “ nemo vir magnus sine 
aliquo afffatu divino uiiquam fuit.” Seneca applies the 
same doctrine in his Epistles, 41 and 73. 

‘ Bonus vir sine Deo nemo est.’ 

‘ Nulla sine Deo mens bona est.’ 

Similar passages occur in Pythagoras and Ilierocles, 
which Cicero cites. Even Aristotle seems to have had 
some idea of God’s grace. “ God,” says he, “possesses 
every thing that is good, and is all-sufficient.” 'J’o adopt 
a monkish prayer, “ O God! in thy mercy pardon what 
we have been. In thy pity deign to look upon us as we 
are, and with thy grace direct us as we ought to be.” 
(See Preface.) It were as useless to deny the influence of 
the spirit as the agency of Providence; both arc equally 
certain, although invisible, excepting in their effects. 
Salvation is' wholly of grace, “ not of works, lest any man 
should boast.’ Grace is defined bj'‘ Condor on Non¬ 
conformity’ to be “ primarily divine favour, or the sove- . 
reign compassion of the Fathe^and the love of Christ 
towards the people of God; but the word is also em¬ 
ployed metonomically, as expressive of the effects of his 
favour and love; amongst which are the imputation of 
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the righteousness ot Christ, a conviction of spiritual 
influence, and those virtues which are the fruits of 
Christ.” 

‘ In unoquoque rirorum bonorum habitat Deus.’ ‘ 

Seneca.. 

“The exertions of this power (grace) and its dispen* 
sation in various degrees, according to tlie exigencies 
and merits of the individual, is perfectly intelligible. 
TJiat a superior influence should assist the mind of man 
is not more extraordinary than that the power of mo¬ 
tion should be communicated to him, which is very evi¬ 
dently derived from nothing on earth, and only refer¬ 
able to the Supreme mind or Creator; nor is the mode 
of its operation more inexplicable than the operation of 
external objects upon the mind in the excitement of our 
ideas, or more so than the communication to oui' limbs 
of the determination of the will.”—Sumner. “ Prope 
est a te Deus, tecum est, intus est, ita dico, Ducili, sacer 
intra nos spiritus sedet, malorumquc bonorumque nos- 
trorum observator et custos : hie prout a nobis tractatus 
est, ita nos ipse tractat.”—Seneca. See Ephesians ii, 6, 
H, 9. Romans iii, 24. v. 1. 1 Peter v, 10. 1 Corinthians 
vi. 11. XXX.31; 2Corinthiansxii. 9,10.xiii,4. Lukev.21. 
“ By grace ye are saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God—justified freely by his 
grace through the redeihption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God has set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood.” See Luke xvi, 10. Romans iii, 19, 
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20, to28. ix,31,32. Philippians ii, 13. iii, 3,9; finally, 
Ecclesiastes ii, 26. 


No. 69. page 67, line 6. 

A Penitence sincere. 

[In MS. “ 'Our penilenee e'en repentance needs."} 

See Faber’s Horae Mosaica-, 11. 13, Let us not inw- 
gine, because repentance in itself needs repenting, that 
it is altogether inefficacioivs, or that it is unnecessatry.. 
Human nature is not so bad as to be wholly incapable of 
virtue or benevolence. “ Virtus est vitium fugere, et 
sapientia prima stultitiii caruisse.” Ilor. Epist., lib. 1. 
The Scriptures teem with proofs of God’s relenting even 
towards the most abominable sinners, of which Ahab’s 
case is a memorable one. 1 Kings xxi, 27—29. See 
also Luke xvii, 10. “ He who confidently relies upon 
the effects of his own righteousness, who prides himself 
upon a strict observance of the law, both moral or ritual, 
and thinks that his merits are many and his ollcnces few, 
and require but little atonement, such a one is formal 
only in his devotions, slack in his piety, and, cold in his 
love of God, in consequence of his believing that ho 
w'auts not forgiveness. But, on the contrary, the man 
who is sensible of his own demerits, distrustful of his 
best services, and imputes all righteousness to Christ, 
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he is necessarily, and from the very nature of his faith, 
zealous and penitent. Being persuaded that be stands in 
need of pardon, and humbly assured that he will obtain 
it through the expiation- of .Tesus Christ his Redeemer, 
he therefore loves God in the fulness of his gratitude 
with all his heart, with all his mind, with all his soul, 
and with all his strength.”— Gilly. “ The most virtuous 
amongst mankind are only to bo con.sidered as peni¬ 
tent sinners,” says l>r. Price. See Bacon’s Fables, 
14.‘1. Repentance is the best step towards reformation 
and purity; and however unavailing in itself, should 
never lose hold of that trust in a power which brings it 
strength without any of its own weakness and insuffi¬ 
ciency. It is neither our faith nor our repentance that 
has any meritorious value to save us; but each is neces¬ 
sary in its place and order, as a part of the plan of 
Gild’s grace towards us. Repentance, like faifh, is the 
gift of God, which should be earnestly prayed for. 
“ Give me, oh Lord, a clean heart, and renew a right 
spiritwithin me.” Psalm. St. Athanasius defines repent¬ 
ance to be a transfer of the soul from-the love of sin to 
the love of virtue. Let us never be weary in well doing. 
Galatians vi, 9. “ I believe,” says Lord Bacon, “ that 
God is so holy and pure that it is impossible for him to 
be pleased in any creature, so that, neither angel, man, 
nor world could stand one moment in his eye without 
beholding the same in the face of a mediator.” This 
belief is strictly borne out by Job xv, 14, 15. We de¬ 
ceive ourselves continually even in our best actions. 
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Ubi lapsus, quid feci ? See Genesis xxxi, 36. Nulla pec- 
candi finis. Juvenal. But though our repentance be in 
itself sufficient to procure us pardon and salvation, yet, as 
Confucius observes, “ The wise manblushes at his faults, 
and is not ashamed to mention them.”—“ To sin,” he 
somewhere observes, “ and not to repent, is properly to 
sin.”—“ Labour to purify thy thouf>hts,” he says else¬ 
where, “ if thy thoughts are not evil, thy actions will be 
so.”—“ Quem poenitet peceasse pen^ ost innocens.” 
Seneca. Sec 1 Timothy vi, 11, 12. “ Some other inter¬ 
cession, some other sacrifice,” says Smith, in his ‘ Moral 
Sentiments,’ “ some other atonement, it appears, must be 
made for sin beyond what man himself is capable of 
making, before the purity of the divine justice can be 
reconciled to his manifold ofiTences”—a sentiment fully 
borne out by the doctrines of revelation. It is not only 
useless but insulting to him by whose merits alone we 
can hope for salvation through faith and repentance, to 
rest upon our own merits; indeed wo are expressly for¬ 
bidden to do it. “ This is to prevent the Gospel of 
Christ.” See Galatians i, 7, 8, 9. That Saints did it 
through repentance, sufficient is evidenced by their 
sacrifices and expiatory atonements. See Same, v, 6. 
It may make some people miserable to consider that 
even our penitence half needs a repentance; but we 
may be comforted by reflecting, that although Divine 
justice, considered in itself, be without bounds of in¬ 
finity, it does not consist in punishing without bounds, 
but in being infinitely equitable, entering into an infinite 
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detail of what can render every creature more or less 
culpable, or more or less pardonable, in weighing, witli a 
perfectly equal balance, nut only actions but particular 
intentions, motives, knowledge, circumstances, tempta¬ 
tions—in a word, in entering into the infinite propor¬ 
tions of rewards and punishments, so that it incline not 
to the one side more than to the other. 

“ Repentance is not the price, but a part of salvation.” 
Anon. Repentance is enjoined to the sinneras a duty, not 
as a recompence. Nothing can cleanse the soul but the 
blood that redeemed the soul. Tn Christ alone is the 
fountain for sin and uncleanness. 1 .Tohn i, 7 Our 
conscience, enlightened by the Scriptures, must be our 
guide. .Repentance without faith avails not; nor is 
pardon to be hoped for without repentance; nor can 
morality prevail, without the grace of God to produce 
and,.encourage it. Sorrow for sin is nothing if it be not 
godly sorrow; the repentance reejuired by Christianity 
is not merely regret or remorse for our sins, but a com¬ 
plete change of principles and practice. VVe must nt>t 
only be sorry for our sins, hut utterly forsake them, being 
created anew in Christ Jesus to good Horks. The say¬ 
ing of Hippocrates, with respect to the diseases of man, 
'OAof avS^aTTOf he yivirvis vve-os is*r whole man from 
his birth is a disease,” may be applied to his moral state. 
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No. 90. page 67 , line 18. 

None, save by energy. 

[In M.S. None without warfare.1 
‘ Nil sine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus.’. Horace. 

• 

Thy life’s a warfare; tbou a soldier art; 

Satan’s thy foeman ; and a faithful heart 
Thy two-edged weapon ; patience is thy shield; 
Heaven’s thy chieftain, and the w'orld thy field.’ 

‘ Job Militant.’ by F. Quarles, 
an old poet cited by Hcadly. 

# 

See Ephesians vi. 12, 11. Tiuiotliy ii. 4. “ Be faithful 
in all trials.” James i, 12, also Revelations xi, 10, xxi, 7- 
“ He that overcoiueth shall inherit all things.”—“ The 
service of religion must be an active service : an arduous 
warfare must be commenced, and all the duties of a reso¬ 
lute and faithful soldier of the cross performed. We must 
do violence to ourselves; put a ])ainful constraint upon 
our inclinations; resist and strive against our spiritual 
enemy; press forcibly through the strait and narrow' way 
that leads to Heaven, and not expect to airive there 
until after a long and violent struggle with the opposing 
powers.” • Gilly’s Spirit of the Gospel, agreeably to 
Matthew xi, 12. In fighting this warfare “ all,” finely 
observes Maupertuis, in a number of his ‘ Essai de Phi¬ 
losophic,’ “ all that it is necessary to do in this life to 
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obtain the greatest happiness our nature is capable of 
here is undeniably the same as we ought to do to be led 
to eternal happiness.” 


No. 91. page 71) line 7* 

Philosophy, ' 

“ Philosophy and vain conceits.” See Colossians xi. 8. 
There is a philosophy, which, although not professedly 
infidel, excludes Almighty God as much as possible from 
the material universe, and substitutes in his place some 
•sounding, but unmeaning phrase, as Nature, or the Laws 
of Nature. Now the design of the Holy Scriptures is 
to bring him near to ns; but the object of this wretched 
philosophy is to hide him from our sight, by surrounding 
us with innumerable second causes, and ascribing to 
them an efficiency, which assuredly of themselves they 
do not possess. The Scriptures and this philosophy 
cannot both be true. He therefore thinks most nobly 
who, with the former, admits providential design and 
interposition in every thing; M'hilst he who, with the 
latter, conceives the All-in-All to be an indifferent spec¬ 
tator is decidedly wTong. Religion is the only true 
philosophy, and he who refuses to take its principles 
into his estimate of things, becomes not the wiser, but 
the more mistaken man. All philosophy which opposes 
itself to the truth is sooner or later found to be spurious. 
See Isaiah xli. 2. 
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“ Philosophia, mater omnium bonarum artium, nos 
primbm ad Dei cultum, deinde ad jus hominum, turn ad 
modestiam m^gnitudinemque animi erudit.” Yet pure 
philosophy opposes frivolous metaphysics to the simple 
purity of religious doctrine; such philosophy deserves 
the name of “ insanientis sapientise,” given by Horace. 
‘ A little philosophy,” says Bacon, “ withdraws us from 
religion, but a good deal of philosophy brings us back 
to it.” \Ye may understand all mysteries, and all know¬ 
ledge, and yet if w’e have not charity, those gifts will 
profit ns nothing. It is unfortunately too true, that 
many learned men court all wisdom but their own fool¬ 
ishness. Such reason may he properly said, in the lan¬ 
guage of Hebrews ii. 5, “ not to keep at home.”—“ For 
though a man be never so perfect among the children of 
men, yet if thy wisdom he not with him, he shall be 
nothing regarded.” M'isdom ix. Such wisdom is in the 
language of Job, xv. 2, 3, “ Vain kowledge” and “ un¬ 
profitable talk.” Philosophers in general pride them¬ 
selves more upon their philosophical knowledge than on 
their religious science, and they thus think themselves 
wiser than the rest of mankind. 

‘ Man through opening views of various ways 
Confounded by the aid of knowledge strays, 

Too weak to choose, yet choosing still in haste.' 

Dr. Arbuthnot's ‘ Know thyself 

“ The disputer of this world,” who has yet to learn 
the elements of Christianity, to him alone the Scriptures 
are “ hwd sayings.”—“ Ever learning and never able 
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to come to the knowledg:e of the truth.” Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton, a little before his death, said, “ 1 don’t know what 
I may seem to the world, but as to myself, I seem to my¬ 
self to have been only like a boy playing' on the sea¬ 
shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinfry, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 
If so devout and good a man as Sir Isaac Newton could 
thus modestly express himself, what ought to'bc said by 
philosophers who are so greatly his inferiors, both in 
worldly matters and in religious knowledge ! It would 
seem, from Matthew xi. 25, our Saviour’s own declara¬ 
tion, that “ the things of religion are hid from the wise 
and prudent, but revealed unto babes.” Amid all their 
wisdom they know not God. 

‘ The soul convulsed 

Trembles in anxious cares and shuddering stands, 

Afraid to leap into the opening gulf 
Of future fate, till all the banks of clay 
Fall from beneath bis feet: in vain he grasps 
The shattered reeds that cheat his w'cary wish : 

Reason is now no more; that narrow lamp 
Which with its sickly fires, would shoot its beams 
To distances unknown, and stretch its rays 
Askance Cod’s paths in deepest darkness veil’d. 

It sunk into its socket; only there 
It bums a dismal light; the expiring fiam'e 
Is choked in fumes, and parts in various doubt.’ 

Poem on Pre-existence, in Dodsley’s Collection. 
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' Thoughtless of his last abode. 

Who the vext man his being shall restrain 
To endless nothing, happiness or pain. 

Too foint to mount, yet restless to aspire.’ 

“ Not to exorcise ourselves in great truths,” &c. 
Psalm cxixi. 2, 3. The humble Christian, like the sera¬ 
phim, covers his face before the infinite Majesty of 
Heaven, and exclaims, “ Oh the depths of the riches 
both of thtf wisdom and knowledge of God.” His depths 
cannot be fathomed by our short lives, nor his heights 
fully apprehended by our short sights. “ Though one,” 
says ‘ I’he Ocean of Wisdom,’ a Hindoo work, “ should 
be intimately acquainted with the whole order of the 
sciences,' and master of the principles on which the 
most abstruse of them are founded ; yet, if this know¬ 
ledge be unaccompanied by the humble worship of the 
omniscient God, it shall prove altogether vain and impos¬ 
sible.” Philosophers profess themselves to be wise in 
earthly knowledge, but in religious knowledge they have 
become fools. 

‘ Yet think not to regain thy native sky, 

Borne on the W'iiigs of vain philosophy; 

Mysterious passage, hid from human eyes. 

Soaring you’ll sink, and sinking you will rise ; 

Let humble thoughts thy weary footsteps guide. 

Regain by meekness what you lost by pride.’ 

See Isaiah, v. 20, Ecclesiastes, i. 18. “Oh, forgers 
of lies !” Job, xii. 25: “ Oh, physicians of no value!” 
same xiii. 4. “ Oh, miserable comforters!” same xvi. 2. 
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“ Man,” says Petrarch, “is apt to rate himself above 
his condition, and as all his wisdom is but folly before 
God, it is no strange thin^ that it should be accompanied 
with vanity.” When men forsake the light of divine 
truth, and suffer themselves to be drawn aside by the 
false glare of vain philosophy, the greatest talents will 
not preseiwe thorn from absurdity. On the contrary, 

‘ How charming is Divine philosophy! 

Not pert and crabbed as dull fools suppose. 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.' Milton. 

One of our greatest moral philosophers (Locke in his 
posthumous works), thus thought of Revelation: “ It 
has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any instance of error, for its matter.” 


No. 92. page "1, line 9. 

Eternal sleep. 

Amongst the Greeks and Romans, Elysium and Tar¬ 
tarus certainly formed part of the system of the priest, 
and the fable of the poet; still the belief of a future 
state had no place in the general feeling of those nations. 
Death was nothing in their opinion, and even in their 
epitaphs, it is referred to as a termination of hope and 
action. 

Epicurus was of the same opinion.—“Death,” says 
he, “ is nothing in reference to ns. What has undergone 
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a dissolution has no sense; and this privation of sense 
makes us just nothing at all.” 

According to Warburton, in his divin. leg. of Moses, 
some of the Greek philosophers, Socrates in the number, 
believed in a future state of rewards and punishments. 
See .Mills’ Muham. 366, 367, in note. See Wisdom 
i. 16. Covenant with deatli. Isaiah xxviiT. 15. 18. 
Aristotle, in his Ethics, 1. iii, makes death the boun¬ 
dary beyond which neither good nor evil is to be looked 
for. The Egyptians, however, are supposed to have 
taught a belief in the existence of the soul after a disso¬ 
lution of the body, under the veil of a metempsychosis. 
Most of the ancient Greek, and other philosophers, 
either directly or indirectly doubted the immortality of 
the soul after death. Amongst others, Epicurus, Aver- 
rhoes, Gicsearchus, Aristoxenes, Andreas, Asclepiades, 
Galen, and Democritus; even Cicero speaks of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul rather in the way of hope than as 
a matter of certainty. Christianity has, howe\ er, effec¬ 
tually resolved this problem, and established it on the 
securest and most satisfactory grounds by making us 
“ heirs of immortalityalthough, in modern times, and 
in a Christian country, persons have been found bold 
enough, as Bolingbroke and Collins, the former to doubt 
the immortality of the soul, and the latter to write ex¬ 
pressly against it. The tbeophilanthropists of France, 
a sect which sprang out of the French Revolution, de¬ 
nied, like the Sadducees, the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion, and pronounced death an eternal sleep. Indeed 
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there w^s a decree to that effect by National Con¬ 
vention. Both Seneca and Plutarch, although heathens, 
believed in the body’s resurrection, as did some more, 
namely, Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato; but other 
heathens were of a contrary opinion, as Moschus 
(Idyl. 3.), wha terms death one long, eternal, unawak- 
ened sleep. Sec Catullus, Book T. We sleep in everlast- 
ng night. Homer, II. 11. He slept a brazen sleep, 
Virgil, Jin. 10, and his eyes close in everlasting night. 
The sleep alluded to in the Old and New Testaments, 
;s not eternal, but merely a repose in sleep until the 
resurrection. 

Cicero in his Somnium Scipionis, seems to believe in 
the immortality of the soul. Tiberius, in a letter which 
he wrote to the Senate from Caprem, the beginning of 
which has been preserved by Tacitus, says: “ Df me 
deceque pejus perdant, quam me perire quotidi^ sentio, 
si scio.” Seneca, the tragedian, dared to assert before 
the Roman peopl?iuthe amphitheatre, that “ post mor¬ 
tem nihil est; ipsaque mors nihil.” A short time before 
Pope’s death, he said, “ I am so certain of the soul's 
being immortal that I seem to feel it within me, as it 
were by intuition.” 

It seems that in 1793, the French abolished by law a 
future existence, ordering that in every church-yard a 
figure of Sleep should be erected pointing towards the 
tombs, and they denounced this sleep to be eternal. If 
this be true, of all men they must have been the most 
miserable. In tbe council of Lateran, in the beginning 
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of tbe sixteenth century, a decree teas passed against those 
who denied the immortality of the soul. How'happy for 
the true Christian, not only to think, but to know that 
death is not the termination of, but the introduction to, a 
happier state of being and “ fulness of joy,” a “rejoicing 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” and “to inherit 
the kingdom prepared for him from before the foundation 
of the world,” and eternally to celebrate the praises of 
Him who “ loved him, and washed him from sin in his 
own blood”—“ whither they go they know, and the way 
they know,” and where “ they shall know even as they 
are known.” And how careful should all he, when they 
recollect that “ every one of us shall give an account of 
himself to God,” not to place himself in such a si¬ 
tuation in the other world by wickedness in this, as to 
seek death, and not to find it. A belief in the divine 
origin and immortal nature of the soul is to be found 
amongst the earliest and most general^ersuasions of all 
nations, but rather as speculative opinions mixed with 
error, than as pure and efficacious principles. Homer, 
in the opening of his Tliad, gives some intimations of a 
future state, in which his heroes were to exist. Heio- 
dotus relates that the Egyptians first believed in the 
immortality of the soul and its transmigrations, which 
opinion was subsequently adopted by the Brahmins, 
Indians^ and Thracians. 

Csesar represents the Druids as instilling the same 
doctrine. The belief in transmigration is illustraled by 
Virgil in his picture of the Elysian fields. The con- 
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viction, however, was not so general as to exclude doubt, 
from minds of enlarged capacity: Socrates, Plato, 
and Xenophon, forcibly urged it amongst the Greeks; 
and Cicero deemed himself justified in considering it as 
a doctrine admitted by the consent of all nations, 
although he is by no means assured in the belief of it 
himself. Juvenal obscurely alludes to the same doctrine. 
Pliny commends Hipparchus for insisting that the soul 
was a part of Heaven; and Lucian supposes it to nave 
emanated from divine wisdom. Although supported by 
ancient poets and philosophers, the doctrine of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul wanted the confirmation of divine 
authority; and it is to Revelation alone, that we stand 
indebted for that assurance which has left no cause or 
excuse for doubt. 


No. 93. page 71, between 18th and 19th lines. 

Reason for a God. 

[Omitted in the text.) 

“ Long shall w'e have occasion,^’ says Chateaubriand, 
“ to remember the days when bloody infidels erected altars 
to the virtues or the crimes of Christ. With one hand 
they reared scaffolds, with the other, on the fronts of 
our temples, they inscribed eternity to God and death to 
man; and those temples, where once was found that God 
who,is acknowledged by the whole universe, and where 
those precepts were taught which cheered so many af- 
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flicted hearts, those temples were dedicated to truth 
which no man knows, and to reason which never dried 
a tear.” Gilbert W akefield, in his imitation of Juvenal’s 
first satire, well expresses in his ideas, 

‘ Their social order—states ih ruin hurl’d; 

Their law—confusion stalking tlirough the world; 

Their faith—to bid ‘ good will ’ and mercies cease. 

And whoop war’s hell-hounds at the Prince of Peace.’ 

Even Muhammadans mention, that reason without 
faith cannot distinguish truth from error, and that an 
adherence to its suggestions alone is the road to im¬ 
piety. They are also of opinion that the soul believes • 
only by the will of God. See Psalm xiv. 5—7 > cxxix. 
6, 7; and Isaiah xxx. 1. ‘ Woe,’ &c. Also xi. 11, of 
same. 


No. 91. page 72, line 1. 

Life Reason is and good. 

God has not left us to the weakness of our reason. 
“ This is a greater blessing than we generally imagine.” 
Wilson. Reason cannot be consumed by fire, nor over¬ 
whelmed by force. 

‘ The main stress of our cares must lie 
To watch ourselves with strict and constant eye; 

To mark the working mind, when passion’s course,. 
Begins to swell, and reason still has force; 
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For he who hopes a victory to win 
O’er other men, must with himself begin; 

Else like a town, by mutiny opprest, 

He’s ruin’d by the foe within his breast.’ 

Stillingfieet’s Essay on Conversation. 

I trust that reason is esteemed God’s best gift.; yet 
this must be taken ‘ cum grano salis.’ Reason is not 
revelation, nor the eye, nor tlie light. It can of a cer¬ 
tainty know nothing, unless it be taught of God by his 
grace and holy spirit. “ It is the faculty,” says Dr. 
Horne, “ which enables us upon proper evidence to re¬ 
ceive, and after due study to understand their formation 
thence; and blessed is he who, at the return pf the 
Lord to judgment, shall be found to have so employed 
it.” Reason, in regard to matters within its sphere, is 
a proper guide; but there are mysteries in nature, in 
philosophy, in religion, into which it cannot attempt to 
penetrate without the certainty of being overcome. It 
were well if some men would become a follower of the 
opinion of Socrates, and deserve the title of wise by 
confessing that they know nothing, not even themselves. 
Undoubtedly reason is gifted with extraordinary powers, 
as intimated in Proverbs xx. 27; but the best exercise' 
of it consists in being reasonable, and ever doubting its 
own sufficiency. On the office of reason in theological 
matters, see some excellent remarks in Chalmers’ ‘ Lord 
and Author of the Christian Religion.’ Christianity is 
the perfection of right reason. Reason ought to assist 
Revelation, as Revelation does reason when it is willing 
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to be entrusted. “ Faith and reason are intimately con¬ 
nected: religidn is indeed a reasonable service, and 
]»rescribes only National duties.” Leland. The main prin¬ 
ciples and duties of religion are what right reason must 
approve of. Christian Revelation is indissolubly con¬ 
nected with the dictates of conscience and the deduc¬ 
tions of reason. Reason is however to be consulted in 
religious matters, fn distinguishing between the right 
and wrong. “ Natural reason,” says Sumner in his 
‘ Records of Creation,’ “ conducts us to the doors of 
the temple; but he who would penetrate farther, and 
behold in their just proportions the greatness and nta- 
jesty qf the Deity within, must consent to be led by Re¬ 
velation. No other guide can enter the sanctuary in 
which he resides, or read that work in which hie coun¬ 
sels are .Muitten.”—“ Quid est verius,” argues Cicero, 
in his wish to establish the instance of a power superior 
to reason, “ quatu nemincm esse oportere tam stult^ ar- 
rogantem ut in se rationem et mentem putet incsse, in 
coelo mundoque non putet? Aut ut ea, qute vix suinmft 
ingenii ratione compreheUdat nulla ratione moveri 
putet.” In human understanding there are two fi.ved 
points, the sphere of grace and that of reason, the latter 
of which is enlightened by demonstrative revelation, 
whilst the magnetic needle points true to the post o 
truth. See Colossians ii. 8, 23. Let us not undervalue 
reason. It is by reason only that we are enabled to form 
a right estimate of the will of our heavenly Master. 
It is by reason that we deduce from Scripture those 
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doctrines, which are subsequently the objects of our 
implicit confidence. Antinomians decry the use of it 
in religious matters; but, obserres Grinfield, in his 
course of natural and revealed theology, “ though hu¬ 
man reason be not sufficiently strong to discover truth 
by its creative and comparative powers, yet it is able to 
approve and recognise it when laid before it with proper 
authority.” But “ We must guard most carefully,” 
says Kirke White, “ against the pride of learning and 
the pride of reason. If we once throw off our depend¬ 
ence on God, exult in our own wisdom, and rely tm our 
own discernment, our knowledge will prove the more 
destructive to us. A studious man stands in need of 
almost unceasing supplications for God’s superintend¬ 
ing and directing hmid, as he may so easily be deluded 
by proud logic and proud enquiries.” 
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No. 95. page 79, line 11. 

The saintly shrine. 

The rage for worshipping Saints was formerly so 
great, that it became necessary to order that no one 
should be considered eis a Saint untij pronounced worthy 
of it by the Bishop in council before the people. 
Mosheim, in his EccV Hist., gives proofs enough of the 
deplorable state Sf things in the dark ages, particularly 
in the tenth century, when a mantle of darkness totally 
obscured mankind ; yet by the good Providence of (iod 
there were some, who from age to age kept alive the 
dying embers of escpiring truth, until the Reformation 
was effected by WickliflFe, Luther, and Calvin. The 
extent to which this species of reverence was carried is 
astonishing and debasing to human nature. The most 
extravagant and ridiculous fables were builton the exploits 
of these Saints when alive, and miracles were ascribed 
to their remains when dead. Erasmus, in his Enchi¬ 
ridion Militis Christiani, a bard of the fifteenth century. 
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speaks of some Romanists who worshipped certain 
deceased religious men, whom they called Saints, with 
peculiar ceremonies. “ In a word,” he says, “ there is 
not a single object of man’s hopes and fears, but they 
have made a god to preside over.” In the same work 
he compares such practices to the heathen superstitions 
of sacrifices to Hercules, Esculapius, and Neptune. 
The names are altered, but the superstitions are the 
same, confirming the parallel betw'een ancient and 
modern Rome; in the former, demi-gods, and even vices 
were deified; in the latter. Saints and relics,learning, &c. 
In ancient Rome, particular diseases had their peculiar 
Saints; as St. Lucia, the opthalmia; St. ApoIIonia, the 
tooth-ache ; St. Hubert, the hydrophobia; St. Anthony, 
the^erysipelas, &c. &c. 

The ancient Greeks worshipped a hundred gods ; the 
modern Greeks adore as many saints. The ancient 
Greeks believed in oracles and prodigies, in incantations 
and spells; the modern Greeks place faith in relics and 
miracles, in amulets and divinations. The ancient Greeks 
brought rich offerings and gifts to the shrines of their 
deities, for the purpose of obtaining success in war and 
pre-eminence in peace; the modern Greeks hang up 
dirty rags round the sanctuaries of their saints, to shake 
off an ague, or even to propitiate a mistress. 

In Paris there was formerly a festival held in honour 
of St. Bacchus ; and as the festival of St. Denis (whose 
name in Latin is Dionysius, one of the names of Bac¬ 
chus) is held in the vintage inontli, it may be presumed 
that when Christianity was introduced into France, 
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endeavours were made to give a Christian colouring to a 
pagan festival which the people were in the habit of 
celebrating. 

The Paiitheon at Rome was in GOG dedicated to the 
worship of the Virgin Mary and Saints, having been 
before that time devoted to that of heathen gods and 
demi-gods. The Pharisees were guilty of the same 
practices, Matthew xxiii. 29. The beatification of a new 
Saint (named Francis Possada, a Spaniard) took place 
at Rome Sept. 20th, 1818. Thus there are Christian 
mythologists as well as heathen ones, who, by perform¬ 
ing idolatrous worship of .Saints and images, virtually 
supersede the all-sufiiciont sacrifice of the Saviour of 
the world, (which is alone able, through God’s grace, to 
remit sin,) and who M'orship & bit of bread as God him¬ 
self, and even eat it as the actual body of Christ. The 
Roman Catholics invoke the Saints and the Virgin 
Mary as mediators, although Jesus Christ is the only 
mediator. Madonna is the Christian appellation of the 
ancient goddess Ceres. 

It is, indeed, a perversitj'-, that the Roman Catholics 
should pray to theV irgin Mary and saints to intercede for 
man, when they are expressly told in the Scriptures of 
Truth that Christ himself stands at the right hand of God, 
making intercession for the sins of the world ; and that 
there is no other name under heaven by which we can be 
saved but by that of Jesus Christ; or that they should 
worship images, when they are also told that the Lord 
their God is a jealous God, who will not give his glory 
to another; instead of worshipping him as they ought. 
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they worship “ the work of their own hands, that which 
their own fingers hare made.” See vol. i. Dodsley’s 
Collection, pp. 317 to 319. Dr. Middleton, in his letters 
from Rome, has traced the similarity befween many 
points of the Heathen and Roman Catholic worship, and 
proved that many rites which took their rise in paganism, 
have contrived to prevail over the moderation of Chris¬ 
tianity. By worshipping images they openly and com¬ 
pletely set aside the second commandment (Exodus xx. 
4, &c.) “I’his erroneous church,” says Hannah More, 
in her ‘ Moral Sketches,’ “ not only assumes the appel¬ 
lation of infallihle itself, hut gives it also to its infirm, 
unstable, human head, to a being certain of death and 
liable to sin.” Several statues of the pagan gods in 
Roman Catholic countries have been converted into 
images of saints. The Pantheon at Rome was dedicated 
to numerous deities. The Temple of Concord, at 
ancient Oergenti, or Agrigentum, in Sicily, was for¬ 
merly converted into a Christian church; another, also, 
at some other place, was transformed into a modem 
church, and dedicated to St. Blaize. 


No. %. page 81, line 12, 

One Commonwedtth. 

“ The throne of the Lord shall they call Jerusalem, and 
all the nations shall be gathered unto it, to,tho name of 
the Lord, to Jerusalem.”—“ He that believeth on the 
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Son hath everlastings life, and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” Hebrews, x. 12. One sacrifice, one fold, one 
shepherd. Be of one mind, live in peace, 'and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you. See Jere¬ 
miah xxxii. 40; Hebrews ii. 9; also Unity Collect 
Service of October 25th; Romans, viii. 32; xv. 6, 
but delivered him up for us all. See Psalm, Ixviii. 6 ; 
Zephaniah, iii. 9; John, xi. 52; xvii. 1), 21, 22, 23; 
Romans, xii. 4, 5; 1 Timothy, ii. 3 to6; iv. 10, 24; 
Colossians, i. 23; Isaiah, xlv. 23; it is hig;iily desirable, 
since all nations are not made of one blood (Acts xvii. 
26; Malachi ii. 10), that they should be all baptized into 
one body, and all made to drink of one spirit (1 Co¬ 
rinthians, xii. 13; and Ephesians, ii. 18). See Reve¬ 
lations, xi. 15; and to hold the faith in unity of spirit, 
one heart, and one mouth, one household of God; Ephe¬ 
sians ii. 19; to us but one God, one Lord (1 Corinthians 
viii, 6); be of one mind, 2 Corinthians xiii. 11; Philip- 
pians ii. 2; Psalm cxxxiii. 1; Peteriii. 8; one law-giver, 
James iv. 12; gather together in one, Ephesians i. 10; 
all one in Christ Jesus, Galatians iii. 28; called in one 
hope, one Lord, one baptism, one God, one state of sal¬ 
vation, one state of condemnation, Ephesians iv. 4; v. 6; 
one mediator, 1 Tiiaothy ii. 5. Happy would it be if 
Daniel’s prophecy, (7, 14) were realized. Sec Isaiah iv. 
5,23 ; also, Matthew xxiv. 14; John x. 16; Revela¬ 
tions xiv. 6; Psalms xxii. 27; Ixv. 2; Ixxii. 8,11 ; one 
judgment, Revelations xx. 12. Oh, that there were 
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one converging point or centre, where all might unite in 
harmony, so that men of every region, clime and coun> 
try, might be wrapt in one desire—all languages derived 
from one primal tongue, and all nations from one man 
—and that we sought to be one great family. Before 
the destruction o£ Babel, there was but one language 
(Gen. ii. 1), which was universal. An argument for Ihe 
unity of religion is much strengthened by tlie fact, that 
since the creation there has been only one improved 
system of religion, which system commenced with the 
fall of Adam, and after passing through the patriarchal 
and Mosaic dispensations, was perfected in the third or 
Christian dispensation. All ruined by one transgression, 
and all saved by one Saviour.—One blood, &c.. Acts xvii. 
24 to 26. Another opinion may be added in favour of 
this confederacy, and this is; that there is but one way 
by which the sinner can return to God, or be saved— 
but^one system of truth (Kevelations xxi. 3, 4), which 
can effectually deliver him from error, and but one life 
where he can derive that spiritual existence, which is, 
by communion with the'Fatlier and his Son Jesus Christ, 
one King over all the earth, one Lord, and his name 
one (Zechariah xiv. 0) : hut one judgment hy ti hich man 
can ho judged for his works. See Revelations xv. 4 ; 
John i. 29. It shall come that I will gather all nations 
and all tongues, and they shall come and see my glory. 
Isaiah Ixvi. 18. 

Plutarch records an expression, that the people ex¬ 
pected a golden period or universal republic, when all 
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mankind should be one family, and all should he equal, 
having all things in common, and one form of speech. 


No. 97. page 81, line 14. 

Proffers to mankind. 

Who that looks around on the universality of the 
bounties of Nature and the impartial goodness of Provi¬ 
dence, can think for a moment that God’s scheme of 
redeeming mercy does not comprehend all mankind? 
See Luke ii. 10. The following passages prove it; — 
“ The lamb slain from the foundation of the world,’’ 
Revelations, xiii. 8; having given “ himself a ransom 
for all,” 1 Timothy, ii. 6; as “having tasted death” 
for all men, Hebrews, ii. 9; and his being styled “ the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for our’s onlyj 
but for those of the whole world;” 1 John ii. 2; as 
being the “ Mediator between God and man.” 1 Ti¬ 
mothy, ii 5 ; and “ the Judge of quick and dead." 
Acts X. 42. 

It is further proved that God proffers his mercy to the 
whole race of Adam, without distinction of nameor coun¬ 
try: “Whosoever will, let him come, and whosoever 
comethunto me, shall in nowise be cast out.’’ The “ liv¬ 
ing God, the Saviour of all men, e.speciall]iDf those that 
believe.” 1 Timothy iv. 10. Surely, if we believe the 
Scriptures at all, we must believe that there is truth in the 
passages which state the mercy of God to be universal. 
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As well, might we saj' that the gospel was not meant 
for the salvation of all mankind, as 

‘ Tliat ev’ry single particle of clay 
Which forms our body was at first design’d 
To He for ever from tlie rest disjoin’d.’ 

Stillingfleet. 

It was amongst the last petitions of our Blessed Lord, 
that all'who believed in him might be one 1 Let it be the 
desire of all to be thus united! A favourite doctrine of 
the Platonic schools was, that “ the divine nature is 
diffused through all human souls.” The dissensions 
of the Church of England are amongst the’most fatal 
examples of the pride and perverseness of men arranging 
themselves against the wisdom and the mercy of God. 
These dissensions were foretold by the Blessed Author 
of our religion, and too fully has the event justified his 
prediction. 

“ Why should we think that God, who is.equally re¬ 
lated to us all, should confine the effects of his goodness 
to a fotv persons, or a small part of mankind ; that He 
whose bounty is unconfined in the dispensation of tempo¬ 
ral blessings, should be so partial and narrow in bestow¬ 
ing his greatest and best gifts ?” Tillotson’s Sermons, 
190. See also 2 Corinthians v. 14; Hebrews, x. 10; 
Luke iii. 6; J. John ii. 2; iv. 14; John i. 16; xii. 38; 
Matthew xix. 27 to 29'; xxviii. 19; lyiark x, 28 to 30 ; 
Luke V. 11, 14, 26, 33; Hebrews ii. 9, 14, 18; .Tere- 
raiah xxxii. 27; God of all flesh. Malachi ii. 10; 
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$ Peter iii. 9; Zechariah ix. 10, and his dominion,” 
fito.; same xiv. 9; Psalm xxii. 27, 28; Ixxii. 8 to 
11, 17; Ixxxvi. 9; cxliii. 9; Revelations xxi. 6; xxii. 
17; Acts X. 9 to 1C, 34, 35 , 43; xiii. 47; Daniel vii. 
27 ; Joel ii. 28. 


No. 98. page 85, line 7- 
Apostolic rod. 

Sec Mark vi. 8. 

On the important subject of missionaries a gi-eat deal 
may be said, of which the nature of a note will not 
admit. The greatest praise is due to those M'bo, quitting 
comforts and connexions of their own country for a 
*lieathcn land, by unwearied assiduity and exemplary lives 
(which, to be of peculiar eificacy must not be a thing, 
merely said, and not practised), endeavour to convert a 
race of savage beings from paganism to Christianity, and 
by a uniformity of conduct preserve both their religion and 
themselves in the esteem of their converts. “ Longum iter 
est perprseeepta, breve et efficax per exempla." Seneca. 
In judicious hands, the minds of savages are tablets 
on which religious and moral education and b'eneticial 
kind of character may be engraven, to the effectuation of 
which meekness and consistency of conduct would much 
conduce. No lasting tie is to be acquired lAiless mission¬ 
aries can convince the savages that they , deserve their 
affections. But there is a very prominent object in con¬ 
version which seems to be indifferently attended to. 
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Tills consists in endeavouring’ to make the heathens 
good and useful to themselves, before any thing is done 
towards conversion or making them Christians. Mo¬ 
ravian missionaries appear to be the most useful, for 
they teach their proselytes to sow com, rear domestic 
animals, and manufacture articles of various kinds. 

> Thus, they lay the foundation of moral regulations by 
introducing the comforts of society, enlighten their 
minds gradually without fanaticism, and are enabled 
to preach Christianity with more effect than enthu¬ 
siasts or fanatical zealots, who neglect preparing 
their converts for the belief of real Christianity, by 
not showing them the benefits to be derived from the 
practice it enjoins. For instance, when Africans or 
any other heathens are told that they are livingjiS’a 
state of sin, how can they, ignorant as they are of flie 
revealed laws of God, comprehend the idea this is meant 
to convey? At Bavians Kloof, in the district of Stel¬ 
lenbosch, at the Cape of Good Hope, there is a society 
of this nature for educating some as artisans, and some 
as farmers and well-informed as well as laborious men, 
both frugal and active; such acts must inspire savages 
with gratitude and admiration, of which ample proofs 
exist in America, in the civilization of Indians by a 
society of Quakers, established there for the express pur¬ 
pose, who have effected wonders in that way. Several 
tribes pf Indians, bordering on the United States, have, 
through the Quakers, exchanged their usual vagrant 
occupations for an agricultural life, renounced many of 

a 
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their vices, particularly drinking, and learnt several 
useful arts, to which they were previously stran¬ 
gers. They now cultivate extensive corn-fields, and 
some herds of cattle. Plenty has succeeded to want, 
sobriety to drunkenness, and regularity to disorder. 
Their apparel also has become more decent, and each 
of their habitations more comfortable. This is certainly 
better than a system of bigotry or fanaticism, which, 
without enlightening the mind, debases the heart. 
Neither should there be any violation of undefended 
property, or appropriation of land without the owner’s 
consent: this js assuredly the best way to make straight 
ill the desert a highway for God. Missionaries should be 
sent to Abyssinia, where Christianity w'as introduced at 
a very early period, and relics of which still remain, in 
order to dissipate such errors as have crept in amongst 
them; also to the Holy Land, where the grossest idola¬ 
tries prevail: at Jerusalem, in particular, where sects 
exist of almost every religion upon earth, and where 
the pure gospel is scarcely known. To submit to a 
merciful Creator the doctrines of our heathen brethren, 
and to exalt them from the condition of brutes to that 
of men, by breathing the breath of pure life into their 
minds, is on employment worthy of the Christian race. 
The harvest is great, but the labourers yet are few; a 
great scope, for exertion remains, particulai-ly in Africa, 
where ahundred-and-fifty millions are destitute of Chris¬ 
tian knowledge. Only one place in Africa, excepting per¬ 
haps Cape Town, has, I believe, a Christian church, and 
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that is at Sierra Leone, on the Gold Coast. A know¬ 
ledge of the Koran-alphabet appears essential for mis¬ 
sionaries to Africa, by a great proportion of whose 
inhabitants it is spoken. Schools also are necessary 
whenever missionaries are called upon to afford instruc¬ 
tion in reading, writing and accompts, and the mecha¬ 
nical branches of study. The Moravians, or United 
Brethren, have set the example of what may be done 
amongst heathens. See, in favour of missionaries, 
Romans x. 13—15. In addition, there is certainly scope 
enough for exertion in removing moral blindness from the 
mental eyes of countless millions, who profess idolatry 
in China and its dependencies. Not only Mahommedan 
delusion exists in Africa, but various superstitious and 
heresies in America and Europe. Do we not want also 
Christian missionaries, pastors, and piety in our own 
country, where, in too many places, the power or capacity 
of reading the bible is either imperfectly, or not at all, 
attended to or understood ? 

“Elige eum,” says Seneca, “ cujus tibi placuitetvita 
et oratio.”—“ Exemplo plus quam ratione vivimus. Ho¬ 
mines amplihs oculis qudm auribus credunt. Missionaries 
may sing and pray, profess penitence for sins, and talk 
of the Lamb of atonement, whilst neither the pastors nor 
their followers are the better for these specious appear¬ 
ances. A missionary ought ever to combine the incul¬ 
cation of habits of industrj' and moral order with reli¬ 
gious precepts, or earthly welfare with eternal salvation ; 
that is a perverted view of missionary duties which is 
entirely absorbed in the idea of conversion alone. 
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No. 99, page 87, line 5. 

Practise than.to preach. 

Virtue’s precepts grave notions may impart, 

But bright example best instructs the heart.. 

See Daniel xii. 3, and Proverbs x. 21. Give a life to lan- 
guage, speak with a tongue of fire. Lips of the righteous 
feed many. Examples ever have greater pow er to incline 
men to vice than precepts have to persuade them to vir¬ 
tue. Remark by Isaac Walton :—Men are slow to rea¬ 
son, but quick to observe a disparity between precept and 
practice, and this is particularly the case amongst unci¬ 
vilized nations. “ Ensamples to the flock.” 1 Peter v. 3. 
Of how' much consequence is it therefore for mission¬ 
aries to practice what they* preach! The preacher’s 
doctrine is strengthened and consolidated by his own 
practice and example. See 2 Corinthians iv. 2. “What,” 
observes a Hindoo work, “ is too great a load for those 
who have strength ? What is distance to the indefa¬ 
tigable? What is a foreign country to those who have 
science ? Who is a stranger to those who have the hal)it 
of speaking kindly ?” 


END OF APPENDIX. 
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[References to these are omitted in the Poem.] 

Note 173 , page 10, line 7- 
The fourth day. 

Sir William Herschel was of opinion that the body <if 
the sun is opaque, with a luminous atmosphere attached 
to its surface, like as flame is attached to the wick of a 
lamp or torch. Penn, in his Mineral and Mosaical (ieo- 
logies (referred to hereafter), considers this as obviating 
the diflflculty of light being created before the sun. 

The Hebrews uniformly asserted the sun and moon to 
have been created on the first day, and that their being so 
on the fourth was a conjecture of the Creeks and Latins. 
Roscnmullcr supports this opinion. It is worthy of 
remark, that the moon is not seen as rulfw of the night 
until .she is three or four days old. See Note the last. 

The best created things, light itself, lo.se all their 
brightness when compared with ihe created glory/rom 
which all they possess is borrowed. The brightest con¬ 
ceivable created excellence is thrown into utter dark¬ 
ness in comparison with His all-surpassing splendour! 
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Note 174 , page 15, line 2. and App. No. 14. 

Scintillating wave. 

One of the most interesting objects in chemistry is 
phosphorus; for it is a very singular and curious spec¬ 
tacle to see a body absolutely cold emit a light of greater 
or less vivacity, and other bodies kindle of themselves 
without the application of fire. What person, wbohas any 
taste for the study of Nature, will not he struck with asto¬ 
nishment on viewing such phenomena ? Some kinds of 
phosphorus arc natural, others are the productions of 
art, and particularly of chemistry. I shall confine myself, 
however, to the natural, to the luminous appearance 
of the sea, a most beautiful view of which was afforded 
to a vessel during her passage from Europe to Guyana, 
in 17G4. 

■ Some weeks before the vessel made the land, a multi¬ 
tude of luminous sparks was interspersed with the ship’s 
wake, which shone the brighter as the darkness was 
more perfect. The water around the rudder was at 
length entirely brilliant, and this light extended, with a 
gradual diminishment, along the whole wake ; and if any 
of the ropes were immersed in the water, they produced 
the same effect. But it was near the land that this spec¬ 
tacle appeared in all its beauty; it blew a fresh gale, and 
the whole sea was covered with small waves, which after 
having rolled for some time broke. When a wave broke, 
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a flash of lig-ht was produced, so that the whole sea, as 
far as the eye could reach, seemed to be covered with 
fire, alternately kindled and extinguished. This fire, in 
the open sea, at a distance of fifty or sixty leagues from 
the coast of Amerieav had a reddish cast; but when the 
vessel arrived within the green water, at the distance of 
twenty or twenty-five leagues from Guyana, the spectacle 
changed. The same fresh gale continued; but, in the 
night-time, when steering an easy course between the 
third and fourth degree of latitude, the fire before de¬ 
scribed assumed a hue entirely white, and similar to the 
light of the moon, which at that time was not above the 
horizon. 


Note 175 , page 38, line 8. 

Tests. 

“It appears to be a clear and incontrovertible fact,' 
says Brooke, in his History of the Roman Catholics, 
“ that whenever the church has possessed a suflieient 
degree of power, its charity and moderation have been 
over-balanced by a flaming zeal for its own superstitions, 
and the extirpation of what it is pleased to call eiTOf or 
heresy. To accomplish these pious frauds, the Catho¬ 
lic Church has seldom scnipled to employ the axe and 
the wheel, the gibbet and the stake.” 

A curious custom is mentioned by Sir William Gell, 
in his Journey within the Morea: “ On the road we 
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passed a heap of stones, called by the Greeks Analbetnasi 
A person who has a quarrel with another, collects a pile 
of stones, and curses his unconscious foe as many times 
as there are stones in the heap. It is the duty of every 
charitable Christian to add at least one pebble as he 
passes by, so that the curses in a frequented road may 
become fn-numerablc."’ 

Note 176 , page 39, line 9. 

Time. 

‘ So revolves the scene. 

So Time ordains, who rolls the things of pride 
From dust again to dust.’ 

Few of os are conscious of the value of time: few of 
us, I fear, consider it as a talent which, sooner or later, 
like that in the Gospel, must be accounted for, when 
each moment of our past existence will be marshalled 
in dread array against us,*and its use or abuse be ac¬ 
cordingly rewarded or punished. 

Many hours of all our nights are hours of oblivion, 
and many of our days are days of nothingness. Take 
these from human life, and how poor a pittance is there 
left! See Bradley’s ‘ Sermons on the Brevity and Va- 
nity of Human Life,’ In short, man is mortal, and his 
life is vanity; whilst the realities of the. future world 
have no end. See also Psalm xxxix. 5; brevity and va- 
vanity of human life. Fleeting time; see Jobxi,25; 
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3 tvi.l9. James iv. 14; and Horace, (Lib. II. Ode xii.) 
compares the passage of time to the gliding of rivers. 

* Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni.' Lib. iii. 

He makes a similar comparison, using words expressive 
of those in the text.—Fugiens bora, Ovid (lib. xv, 179.) 
hasjrecourse to the same simile. 

‘ Ut unda impellitnr undk 
Urgeturque prior venientt, urgetque priorem, 

Tempora sic fugiunt pariter, pariterque sequuntur, 

£t nova sunt semper.’ 

Cowper, copying the idea, embodies it in the follow¬ 
ing line: 

‘ The lapse of time and rivers is the same.’ 

Young has a like thought; and even the humourous Dean 
Swift cannot resist the imitation. “ The vanity of hu¬ 
man life is like a river, constantly passing away, and 
constantly coming on.” See Ohron. xxix. 15. 

Seeing that time passes thus rapidly away, happy arc 
they, says some author, whom I quote from memory, 
who mark its periods by deeds which may bear record in 
their favour when time itself shall be no more! Vita fu- 
git! Mors venit! should be the prominent consideration 
of every human mind. 

Diem nox atra finit! Nulla mora est! Mors est certa, 
tempus incertum! At pede prseterit setas! Eunt anni 
more tiuentis aquae. Labitur occult^ fallitque volatilis 
«3 
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tetas. Et oibil est annis velocius. Breve tempus letatis 
satis est longum at benb vivendam. Cinis ct mania et 
fabula. Vive memor lethi. Fugithora. Horse cedunt 
et dies, menses et anni, nec prseteritum tempus unquam 
revertitur, nec quid sequatur sciri potest. 

Wbat is tbe life, even tbe longest life of man, com¬ 
pared with eternity ? and wbat is there on earth that can 
render mortals happy ? Nothing but the religious prac¬ 
tices of a Christian. 

‘ The ideas heavenly bright 
Of past, of present, and of coming time.’ 


Note 177,J>uge 39, line 11. 

Jah. 

The Hindoos, like the Jews, conceive that the name 
of the Supreme should not be used, but upon the most 
solemn occasions. The Mussulmen never use it, with¬ 
out a grace; and in addressing the Deity, they consider 
it as idolatrous and offensive to speak of any parts of 
the human body or other external objects. What les¬ 
sons to Christians, who use His name perpetually on 
the most frivolous occasions, as if they were on terms 
of the utmost familiarity with their Creator! Actonai, 
Lord, is substituted for the u'ord Jehovah in the He¬ 
brew MSS., which is forbidden to be used by the 
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Jews. The name of Jehorah imports necessary or self- 
existence. The same sort of reverence for the word 
Jehovah occurs in our translations of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, where it occurs only four times. In all other 
places it is rendered Lord; but for distinction’s sake, 
when this word means Jehovah, it is printed in capital 
letters. 

‘ Father of all, in etory age, in every clime adored 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.’ 

Pope’s Universal Prayer. 


Note 178, page 42, line 13. and App. No. CJ. 
Co-eternal fate. 

Suetonius tells us, that Tiberius was “ Circa deos 
ac religiones diligentior, persuasione plenus cuncta fato 
agi.” Milman, in his ‘Fall of Jerusalem,’ page 11, 
puts the following in the mouth of Titus. 

‘ Destiny 

Is over all a hard necessity. 

Holds o’er tlie shifting course of human things 
Her paramount dominion. Like a flood 
The irresistible stream of fate flows on. 

And urges in its vast and sweeping motion 
Kings, Consuls, Csesars, with their mightiest armies. 
Each to bis fixed inevitable end. 

Yea, ev’n eternal Rome, and father Jove 
Sternly submissive sail that universal tide.’ 
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Note 179 , page 44, line 13. 

Oracles. ' 

Few superstitions have so powerfully operated on the 
minds of mankind, during a number of successive ages, 
as oracles. In treaties of peace or truces, the Greeks 
never forgot to stipulate for liberty of going to the 
oracles. No colony undertook new settlements, no war 
was declared, and no important affair was begun, with¬ 
out first consulting the oracles. 

The most renowned were those of Delpbos, Dodona, 
Trophonius, Jupiter Ammon, and the Clarian Apollo. 
The former was founded by a priestess of Thebes, who 
was carried off by Phoenician merchants, and being sold 
into Greece, settled in the forest of Dodona, where great 
numbers of the ancient inhabitants of that country were 
accustomed to go to gather acorns.- She there erected 
a little altar at the foot of an oak, in honour of the same 
J upiter whose priestess she had been, and here was the 
oracle established, which, in after times, became so fa¬ 
mous. The manner of delivering this was very sin¬ 
gular. A great number of kettles were suspended from 
trees, near a copper statue, which was also suspended, 
with a bunch of rods in its hand. M^hen the wind hap¬ 
pened to put it in motion, it struck the first kettle, which 
communicating its motion to the rest, all of them tin- 
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gled, and produced a certain sound, which continued for 
a long time, after which the oracle spoke. 

The oracle of Jupiter Ammon was situated in the 
desert, in the midst of the burning sands of Africa. This 
oracle gave occasion to Lucan to put great sentiments 
in the mouth of Cato. After the battle of Phai’salia, 
when Caesar became master of the world, Labienus said 
to Cato, “ As we now have so good an opportunity of 
consulting so celebrated an oracle, let us know from it 
how to regulate our conduct during the war. The gods 
will not declare themselves more willingly for any one 
than Cato. You have always been befriended by the 
gods, and may therefore have the confidence to con¬ 
verse with Jupiter. Inform yourself, then, of the des¬ 
tiny of the tyrant and the fate of our country; whether 
we are to preserve our liberty, or to lose the fruit of the 
war; and you may learn, too, what that virtue is to 
which you have been devoted, and what may be its re¬ 
ward.” Cato, full of the divinity that was within him,, 
returned to Labienus an answer superior to any oracle. 
“ On" what account, Labienus, would you have me to 
consult Jupiter? Shall I ask him whether it be better to 
lose life than liberty ? whether life be a real good ? or 
whether virtue depend on fortune? We have, with us, 
Labienus, an oracle that can answer all these questions. 
Nothing happens but by the order of God, and let us 
not require of Him to repeat to us what he has suffi¬ 
ciently engraven on our hearts. Truth has not with¬ 
drawn into these deserts, nor has it grown on these 
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Sands. The abode of jGod is in the heavens, the earth, 
the seas, and virtuous hearts. God speaks to us by ail 
that we see, by all that surrounds us. Let the incon¬ 
stant, and those that are subject to waver, according to 
events, have recourse to oracles. For my part, I find 
in nature every thing that can inspire the most constant 
resolution. The dastard as well as the brave, cannot 
avoid death. Jupiter cannot tell us more.” Cato thus 
spoke, and quitted the country without consulting the 
oracle. 

Licidas and Cedrenus give an account of an an¬ 
cient oracle delivered to Thulis, a king of Egypt, 
which conveys a moral equally admirable. The king 
having consulted the oracle of Serapis, to know if there 
ever was, or ever would be, any one so great as himself, 
received this mortifying and useful lesson : “ First is 
God, next is the word, and the spirit is with them. They 
are equally eternal, and make but one, whose power will 
never'end. But thou, mortal, go hence, and think that 
the end of the life of man is uncertain!” 

Christianityhas happily defeated these oracular cheats 
and subtiltios, and blessed us with the divine light of 
Revelation. Instead of residing in hollow statues of 
brass or wood, every man carries now an oracle in his 
own bosom, an enlightened conscience, which tells no 
.falsehoods, nor can be controlled by human policy. 
But alas! imposture still exists, and the sentences of our 
Judge are given without receiving our due obedience. We 
deceive ourselves, and, like thePythoness of the Delphian 
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oracle, are filled with the heterogeneous vapoura of vice, 
a heated imagination, and conceiving the spirit of 
pleasurable divination, are actuated by a furor which 
inebriates our reason and plunges us into the greatest 
absurdities. Let us read then ourmental oracles, ere this 
vapour shall subject us to painful convulsions, and 
entirely consume us. The ancients might plead some 
excuse for their credulity; but moderns can allege none 
for their inconsistencies, which, like the melancholy air 
inspired by the ceremonies necessary in consulting the 
oracle of Trophonius, arise from cares equally painful 
as they are mysterious. 

The oracle of Dodona, is somewhere spoken of by 
Homer and another ancient Greek poet. At first it was 
formed of an image, and an altar or sacred seat, conse¬ 
crated to Jupiter, and placed at the foot of a majestic 
and ancient oak. As the wind stirred its foliage, and 
produced murmurs in various keys, according to the 
various gusts, the priests who were afterwards changed 
for priestesses, interpreted the sounds to the worship¬ 
pers or applicants, and sometimes human voices were 
heard amidst the surrounding thicket. This oracle was 
soon rich enough to have a magnificent temple, and 
it was reproduced near to the same spot in a different 
shape. A fountain of water, considered as sacred, 
sprung to light from under the roots of a vast oak, and 
the varying murmurs of the gushing liquid became 
oracles, which were interpreted by an aged woman. 
The oracle of Delphi was equally famous. In this case, 
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the words, which were produced by a subterraneous 
current of air passing over.the fountain of Castalia, and 
modified by the machinery of a tripod, formed the oracle 
or revelation. This air had the property of intoxicating 
those by whom it was inhaled. At first a cabin, and 
afterwards a sanctuary in stone, formed the abode of 
the spirits. Lycurgus often consulted it, and he recom¬ 
mended the Lacedaemonians to do the same on all public 
occasions; and in time it became a state-engine, by 
which both the priests and rulers governed. It caused 
an alliance amongst all the states of Greece, called the 
Amphyctionic league, and by favouring colonization, so 
active in independent Greece, rendered a true benefit to 
the human race. It also had a superb temple, and the 
apparatus was improved so much,, that instead of being 
consulted only once a-yeai', it became public once a 
month. An aged female officiated as the Pythsca, who, 
seating herself on the tripod, so managed as to let the 
gas escape irregularly, and to produce confused rour- 
murings and a hissing noise. Of the effects of this gas 
on the Pythsean, Virgil gives a fine account in the 
iEneid, 1. vi. She gave the responses at first in hexa¬ 
meter verse, but in the time of Plutarch this degene¬ 
rated into prose. Cicero speaks of the prophetic nature 
of the Delphic cave being at last evaporated. ‘ De Divi- 
natione.’ At length the oracle enlisted itself in the 
service of Christian theology. 

The oracle of Jupiter Trophonius in Boeotia, which 
gave revelations both ocular and auricular, was situated . 
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near the town of Lebadia, within walls of white marble, 
surmounted by copper rails, and consisted of a small 
horizontal hole, sixteen inches broad and eight inches 
high, into which the worshipper entered, feet foremost, 
lying on his belly, being propelled with rapidity into 
the cavern, where he experienced different degrees of 
revelation suited to his case. The whole seems to have 
been a sublime species of puppet-show. Pausanias 
consulted this oracle, of which he gives an account, as 
' do Plutarch and Philostratus. The initiated repassed 
by the same narrow hole, and was pulled feet foremost, 
as at bis entry. Similar proceedings took place likewise 
in various parts of Greece and Asia. The statue of 
Memnon was said to pronounce at the vernal equinox 
seven vowels, in reference to the seven planets, which 
the Egyptian priests, from their harmonious course, 
dignified with the name of celestial music. This appa¬ 
rent miracle ceased in the fourth century of the Christian 
era. Strabo relates, that be heard this mysterious 
sound at the first hour of day.—[See Hutton’s Mathe¬ 
matical Recreations, for an interesting account of this 
statue.] Ed. 


Note 180. page 46, line 3. 

Rank mythology, 

Jupiter was worshipped under various names, and 
according to Varro there were more than 300 Jupiters, 
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each country or people having one peculiar to itself. 
Notwithstanding, hou'ciTr, this inoltitadinous assem¬ 
blage of deities, Seneca considered the worship of them 
as rather a matter of custom than of conscience. 

Amongst other deities, the Hindoos have one called 
Mahry Umma, a goddess who has the dispensation of 
the small-pox, which they consider as the incarnation of 
the deity in the person infected, and whom they propitiate 
with offerings and sacrifices. When the patient dies, the 
relations must not weep, lost the goddess should over¬ 
whelm them with greater calamities. Since the intro¬ 
duction of vaccine inoculation into India, they are now 
persuaded that the goddess has chosen this mild mode of 
manifesting herself to her votaries, and may be merito¬ 
riously worshipped under this new shape. The best 
informed Hindoos assert that although their temples are 
filled with the images of many inferior deities, they are 
but so many emblems of the supreme attributes, and 
that their worship is directed to divine essence only. 
There is a remarkable similarity which has been traced 
in character and offices, between some of the deities of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and those of Uindiisthan. 

The tenth avatar of the Hindoos (or descent of the 
deity in character of Preserver) is expected to appear 
(like the crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) mounted 
on a white horse, with a cimeter in his hand, blazing 
like a comet, for cutting down all incorrigible offenders. 
In the incarnation of gods amongst this people, there 
are several of the bare heads of animals. The god of 
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the Boodhists is like the g'od of the Epicureans, that is, 
always in repose, and quite indifferent to human affairs. 
Kalee, or the Black Goddess, is represented in the Hin¬ 
doo temples with a collar composed of golden skulls, in 
allusion to the dreadful human sacridees in which she 
delights. The Hindoos have the Raginfs, or female pas¬ 
sions, which preside over musical sounds. In the citadel 
of Chunar in India, is a black marble slab on which the 
tutelar deity of the place is siipposed at all times to be 
seated, excepting from sunrise until nine o’clock in the 
morning, when she is believed to be at Benares. Con¬ 
founded be all they that worship carved images, and 
that delight in vain gods. Worship Him all ye gods! 
Psalm xcvii. 7* Amongst the mummies at Gournou and 
Camak in Egypt, Belzoni found many of bulls, cows, 
sheep, monkeys, foxes, cats, bats, crocodiles, fishes, 
and birds, of which latter the ibis was the principal. 
An obelisk exists at Rome, the surface of which is co¬ 
vered with hieroglyphics, being the same that Senneschus, 
king of Egypt, dedicated to the sun. It was brought 
to Rome by Augustus, and was erected in the Circus 
Maximus. There was an altar there sacred to Laverna, 
the goddess of thieves and robbers, near one of the city 
gates; and she was generally represented by a head 
without a body. The Chinese have, ever since the intro¬ 
duction of their principal god, Fohie, from India, 
which happened about the year sixty-five A.o., devoted 
themselves to idol worship; and at Cuchming, near Han- 
gam, they yearly cover over a large stone with gold and 
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then worship it. The ancient Chinese had two gods 
who presided in their houses, one called Noao, or the 
tutelar god of the whole family, and Cao, or the god of 
the fire-hearth ; yet the last, although an inferior deity, 
received the greatest honours. The Hindoos have done 
the same, and the deity of one of their castes is still a 
log of wood, deposited in a hut called a temple. - 
The Goddess of Ease had a temple amongst the Sa¬ 
bines, which the peasants worshipped after harvest. The 
inhabitants of Nauplia in Greece, formerly worshipped 
an ass's head as an idol. The term Obeism of Africa, 
is derived from a pure Hebraic word Ob, which signifies 
a devil or spirit. The fondness of the Jews for idolatry 
was such, that they even converted the Ephod of Gideon 
into an object of it. Judges viii. 27. See Leviticus 
XX. 27 . Heuteronomy xvii. 11. 1 Samuel xxviii. 7, 8; 
also Parkhurst on the Al’^ord. Amongst this people are 
mentioned the Musorites, who worshipped rats and mice; 
Muscaronites, who adored the god of flies; Serpen- 
ticoles, of serpents ; and Vitulicoles, of calves. Aristotle 
informs us (Problem S. xxxiii, C. 7.) that sneezing was 
considered by the Greeks as a deity; and Xenophon 
likewise, (De Exped. Cyri, Lib. iii.) and that the sol¬ 
diers wor^ipped it as a god. One goddess presided 
over coughs. Cicero speaks of a temple to fever; Pliny 
of others to imposture and idleness. The saints of the 
Roman Catholics are equally as numerous as those of 
the heathen pantheon, and many of them little better. 
Ward considers the Hindoo system “ the most puerile. 
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impui'e, and bloody a system of idolatry.ever established 
on eartb.” The Hindoos profess to have thirty-three 
millions of gods; and they divide the earth into ten parts, 
each possessing a deity. Almost as numerous have been 
the gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, as those of the 
Hindoos. “The state of things,” says Ward, “seems 
to explain the mysterious dispensation of Providence, in 
permitting the Hindoos to remain so long in dulness, 
and in causing them to suffer so much formerly under 
their Muhammadan oppressors. The" murder of so 
many myriads of victims has armed heaven against 
them.” One of their deities is called the architect of 
the gods; another, preceptor of the gods; another, 
protectress of thieves; another, goddess of fortune; 
another, goddess of learning ; another, giver of riches ; 
another, goddess of fecundity; another, god of forests. 

‘ Preposterous gods 

Of feat and ignorance, by the sculptor’s band 
Hewn into form and worshipp'd ; as e’en now 
Blindly they worship at their breathless mouths 
In varied appellations; men to these 
(From depth to depth in darkening error fiillenl 
At length ascribed the incommunicable name.’ 

Dyer’s Ruins of Rome. 

These people adore the heavens collectively, the sun, 
moon, stars, seas, rivers, and extraordinary appearances 
of nature : they have gods, in short, of every possible 
shape, and for every possible purpose ; even one to cure 
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the dirtiest cutaneous eruptions. Diseases also, and 
divisions of time as well as places have their tutelar dei¬ 
ties. One of these gods, who is blind in both eyes, 
presides over the membei-s of the body. “ Modem ex¬ 
pounders of Bramah Shastre, soften the rigour of cha¬ 
racter of Vishni (?) by giving him names and attributes 
of a different nature from those of Sieb. They call him 
Moisoor (a contraction of Mahahsoor, the mighty de¬ 
stroyer of evil), and under this soothing title he is wor¬ 
shipped, not as Sicb the destroyei-, but as the destroyer 
of evil. Another epithet given hiin is Moideb (a con¬ 
traction of Mahadebtah, the most mighty angel), in 
which sense he is worshipped as the averter of evil, and 
under this character has the most altars erected to him.’’ 
Part ii. pp. 7, 8 , 9. Maurice's Hind. (?) 

Each part of the world had a deitj' for its symbol: 
Jupiter representing the spirit or mind which animated 
the whole. In Kgyjtt the Creator was called Cneph or 
Excellent, and worshipped at Elephanta, under the form of 
a serpent. In Egypt also ichneumons and cats were wor¬ 
shipped ; people prostrating themselves whenev'er they 
appeared : when dead they were emhalmed. The bull 
at Memphis, the lion at Lcontopolis, and the crocodile 
at Lake Mmris were also honoured, being fed by the 
greatest pei'sonages, perfumes being burned before 
them, and having each a harem formed of the most 
beautiful females of their species. The flags of the 
Egyptians in battle were each decorated with the design 
of some animal. In the <;hurch of St. Agnes at Rome, 
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a beautiful marble head of Jesus Christ, said to be the 
work of MichaelAngelo,vvas or is worshipped. AntiochuS 
Epiphanes placed in the temple at Jerusalem a statue 
of Jupiter Olympus. Festivals are celebrated to the 
Nile by the Egyptian priests. The crocodile is wor- 
sliipped also by this people, is consecrated to Typhon, 
and had a temple at Crocodopolis. The word Typhon 
is compounded of a wind, and phon, penurious <f) 

Typhon the evil principle. What the prophet Isaiah said 
of Judsea 2000 years ago, is still true of China. “Their 
land also is full of idols.” Isaiah ii, 8. 

‘ lieu primes scelerum causte mortalibus segris 

Nuturam nescire Oeum.* 

Silius Italicus. 

la Whydah, in Africa', they worship their divinity 
under the form of a particular species of snake, called 
daboa, which is neither lai'ge nor ofl'ensive. It is fed 
on rats, mice, or birds, in their fetish houses or tem¬ 
ples, where the people attend to offer their adoration, 
and those who are sick for assistance. In Dahomy, 
one of the kingdoms of Africa, they believe 'ti two 
beings, equal in power, the one doing good, the other 
evil, llt'ro the tiger is an object of religions wor¬ 
ship, but they deem it the safest inode of worship, says 
M'Leod, to perforin their devotions to his skin only after 
death, which is stuffed for the purpose. Among the 
Pagan Jolaffs of Africa, a rain's-horn, a stone, scraps 
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of paper covered with Arabic characters, or any ob¬ 
jects equally insignificant, are exidted to the rank of 
deities. The Djalonkees of the same country worship 
three pieces of wood tied together, one white, another 
red, and the third black. 

Minerva, the patroness of wisdom, has found more fa¬ 
vour in the eyes of Christians than any other heathen 
deity. Many of her temples have been converted into 
churches, as at Rome the temple of Minerva Medica, 
into that of Santa Maria della Minerva. Many of the 
statues of the ancient Madonnas resemble in attitude 
and drapery the images of Minerva. 

All error is evil, and the error which substitutes the 
external forms of things or animals for worship, for an 
internal influence on the heart, is a colossal evil. Jam- 
blichus, speaking of the natural sense of God in man, 
says—‘Ante omnem usiim rationis inest naturaliter insita 
deorum notio: imb tactiis quidem divinitatis melior 
quam notitiato which purport also speaks Cicero ‘ De 
Nat. De.’ Seneca ‘ De Providentia,’ Pythagoras, in his 
golden verses, and Lactantius, 1. iii, c.!), where he 
attempts to prove the ‘ eultum Dei’ in man to be natural. 

The word S,a/Si>x«f occurs in the New Testament more 
than thirty times; the word Aeu/imx about sixty times. 
In Acts xviii, 18, the latter is translated gods. This 
word, therefore, does not always convey' a bad sense or 
malignant influence. By the word Aeuftnsn, a demon, 
the ancient heathens understood inferior deities or spirits, 
both good and bad; but the ancient Jews distinguished 
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Ci(ood' and evil spirits by several difibreni ddineb, tb6 
former of which are in the Septnag-int versiem generally 
' called tyjniM, and the latter taifiiviet. The’ former are 
ftequently mentioned as appearing to the patHarchs and 
other pious men; but in Deuteronomy xzxii. 19, the 
1 sraelites are charged with sacrificing to the latter, and not 
to God, by which it appeared that they worshipped evil 
spirits at an early period. In Psalm xevi. 5, it is stated 
that all the gods of the heathens are demons. See also 
Psalm ovi. 37 . Tobit vi. 17. Baruch iv. 3S. In all of 
which, as well as in many other passages, both of the 
Old and New Testament, the word tm/tSiin is translated 
devil in our version. In’ the sacred writers the word 
whence comes the Knglish devil, is never applied 
in the plural number to evil spirits, but to Satan only, 
in the singular, agreeably to which, in Revelations vii. 
10, he is called accuser of the brethren. Compare 
Genesis iii. 16, and Revelations xii. 9. xx. 2. 

There are numerous idols in the world,—idols not ex¬ 
clusively of the eye, but of the heart,—idols not dragged to 
the light of day, and whose worthlessness may at once be 
exposed, but looked upon in the secret chambers of the 
imaginatfon, and which, perhaps, no eye, but that of 
God, can' detect. . An idol is any thing which usurps the 
place of God in the hearts of his creatures. The world 
may be regarded as one vast den of idolatry, crowded 
with images formed by the hand of the great tempter, to 
seduce the soul from God. See Bisbe^ Wilson’s Sermon 
exUv. .December 1820. 


B 
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Note 181, page 46, line 6. and App. No. 73» 
Predicting Seers. 

See Pealm xci. Applied by the Tempter to Messiah. 
Matthew ir. 6, Psalm cx. cited by Christ himself. 
Matthew xxii. 44. Psalm cxviii. 22, quoted six times, 
“ The stone,” &c., as spoken of our Saviour. Psalm 
exxxii. 12. Stated in Acts, xi. 30, to be Jesus Christ. The 
Psalms, united throughout, are shown by Dr. Home, in 
his Commentary, to be prophetic of Christ and hie 
kingdom. Even the Jewish rabbis, who have written 
since the commencement of the Christian era, agree 
with Christians in referring many of these prophecies 
to the Messiah and his kingdom, differing only about 
the person of the one and the nature of the other. The 
Jews still make the Psalms part of their daily worship. 
See Psalm Ixxxlx. 20, [which, alluding to these prophe¬ 
cies, confirms them. Allusion to Mosaic sacrifices 
(wherein he sprinkled the book of the Testament and all 
the people, also the tabernacle, and the vessels of the mi¬ 
nistry with blood), and to the sacrifice of Jesus Christ; 
because “ almost all things are, by the law, pufged with 
blood, and without shedding of blood is no sacrifice.” 
Hebrews ix. 19 to 22. The saving of Noah and his family 
by the ark was a figure or type of baptism, or “ the 
answer of a good conscience towards God.” 1 Peter 
iii. 20, 21. It is further observable that almost all of the 
ante-diluvian names recorded in Scripture, particalm^ly 
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of tbe ^triarcbs, down to Noah, include a co&ciae and 
wonderful scheme of prophecy of the Testifaiion of de> 
cayed mankind hy a Messiah. For instance, 

Adam, . Man. 

Seth, . . . . Set or placed. 

Enosh . . . . In misery. 

Kainan, . . . Eamentable. 

Mabaleel, . . . Blessed God. 

• Jared, .... Shall come down. 

Enoch, .... Teaching. 

Methnsaleb, . . That bis death will send. 

Lamech, ... To humbled, smitten man. 

Noah, .... Ckinsolation. ' 

The promise of salvation through Jesus Christ which 
was first^iven to Adam, renewed and confirmed to 
Abraham, and finally ratified by bis blood, forms the 
substance of the gospel. 

I will take this opportunity of pointing out the great 
resemblance that exists both in sound and meaning 
between many original Hebrew words and correspond¬ 
ing ones of the present English language, namely. 


Evil. . 

. Evil. 

Fheer, . 

. F<nr. 

Beasch, 

. Base. 

Saar, 

. Shower. 

Dura, . . 

. Dumb. 

Rages, . 

. Rage. 

Haras, 

. Harass. 

. Richus . 

Riches. 

Mesurah . 

. Measure. 

Sac, . • 

. Sack, &c. Sic. 


The like similarities may be traced between tb» 
Hebrew and the Greek and Latin languages, as well as 
between the Hebrew and the Celtic, as. 
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Hebrew. 

Cdtic. 

Meaning. 

Sal, . . 

. Sal, . . 

. Vile, or of no moment. 

Hadar, . 

. Hadar, . 

. Honour or .reverence. 

Dath, . 

. Deddf, . 

. A law, [query, deed ?] 

Bareb, . 

, Barah, . 

. Meat. 

Beth, . 

. Bwtb, . 

. A house. 

Gad,. . 

. Cad, 

. An army. 

Gwer, . 

. Gwr, 

. A man. 

Alath, . 

. Alaetb, . 

. A curse or misfortune. 

Elib, . 

. Ellil, . 

. An idol. 

Oobali, 

. Coppa, . 

. A summit. 

Dal, . 

. Tal, . ; 

. High or tall. 

Siu, . 

. 8iw, . . 

. Resplendent, &c. 


See Psalm Ixxxvii. 5 to end; same, Ixxxix. 3, 4, 20 to 
36; 2 Samuelvii. 19, and 1 Chronicles xvii. where¬ 
in the son promised seems to have been understood bjr 
David as the Messiah. See Isaiah xxv. 7, “ the cover¬ 
ing; cast over all people, and the veil spread over all 
nations,” which Jesus Christ came to destroy, as therein 
prophesied. See Isaiah xlvi. 10. The red heifer is 
represented in two places by St. Paul as a type of our 
Saviour. Compare Numbers xix. with Hebrews ix. 13, 
14, and Hebrews xiii. 11, 12. See Maimonides’ account 
of a Jewish tradition. A red heifer was appointed to be 
slain, with various ceremonies, for the purification of the 
unclean. Moses sacrificed the first; Ezra, the second; 
and seven more were sacrificed from the time of Ezra 
to the destruction of the temple. , 
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Note 182, pag:e 54. line 2., and App. No. 76. 

Reckons paradise the houri’s kiss. 

The faithful (Mahommedans) are promised a paradise 
prodigal in all the delights of sense and animal indul¬ 
gence. At the entrance is a delicious fountain, one cup of 
the waters of which will allay one’s thirst for ever. The 
soil is said to be musk and saffron, its stones pearls and 
jacynths, and the trunks of its trees gold. Amongst 
these, the chief is the tuba, or tree of happiness, a branch 
of which, bearing delicious fruit, is said to extend to the 
house of every believer. From the root of this tree, 
which rekehes farther than a horse can gallop in a cen¬ 
tury, flow rivers of milk, wine, and honey. In addition 
to the enjoyments springing from these various courses, 
the believer is promised gratification of the most sen¬ 
sual and unhallowed nature. Mahomet was doubly 
armed,—with the sword, as well as the Koran. The 
Elysiums of the Pagan and Mahommedan merely pro¬ 
vide for the perishable part of man, to the utter ex¬ 
clusion of the immortal principle; but the Paradise of 
Christianity is a spiritual one, where nothing that de- 
fileth shall enter; and where our intellectual capacities of 
knowledge and application shall be communicated with 
a natural discretion. “ In thy presence is the fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand is pleasure for evermore.” 
See Isaiah Ixvi. 4; and 1 Corinthians xv. 26. liv. 55. 
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For the Christian Paradise, see I Corinthiaai” ii;'9. 
Revelations xxi. 10, to end. Samexxii, 1—5. Re\'i^ations 
vii. 16, 17. Pararadise or heavenly Zion. 'Bradley, 
vol. ii. 150, 161, 162. 


Note 183, page 66, line 12, and App, No. 77- 
Innovating Creeds. 

The Roman Catholics also adopted another practice 
from heathen paganism, that of depositing pieces of 
money called Peter’s Pence (of which the late author had 
several in his possession) with the remains of the dead, on 
committing them to the earth : a custom borrowed from 
the same practice with respect to Charon, as testified 
by discoveries at Pompeii, where the cinerary ui'ns are 
found, each with a lamp and a piece of money for this 
fabulous personage. Formerly, a set of Calvinists ex¬ 
isted who called themselves “ the Anointed,” and who 
thought that not to embrace their doctrines was the 
only error one could commit in this world. The ca¬ 
pital point of Manichean heresy was, that thera were 
two principles; one the cause of good; the other of 
evil. It whs against the system of indulgences, which 
included the remission of sins as well as of penances, 
that Luther aimed the first deadly blow. These are 
founded upon the assumption that there exists an im¬ 
mense treasure of merit, composed of the pious deeds 
and existing relics, which the sainte have performed 
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bejrond wbst is necessary for their own sdration, and 
which are therefore applicable to their benefit under the 
dispensation of the Roman pontiff!!! Horrible doctrine! 
“ They will not be learned nor understand, bat walk 
on stiil in'darkness.” Psalm Ixxxii. 5. As an example 
to those who trust in themselves that they are •righteous 
above all others, let them follow the humility of St. 
Paul, 'who, although one of the holiest and.most exalted 
saints that ever graced the Christian Church, in one 
place (Ephesians iii, 8.) styles himself “ less than ^ 
least of all the saintsand in another place, “the chief 
of sinners.” 


Note 184, page 57, line 15. 

Plain though the garb. 

The Scriptures are not dark in themselves; but we 
too often read them “ with the veil upon our hearts.” 
If ever in doubt, we should pray, “ What I see not, 
teach thou me. Open thou mine eyes that I may see the 
wondrous things^f thy law.”—“ Hold forth that which, 
is good.” By a serious perusal of the Holy Scriptures, 

. the most simple and uneducated person may soon obtain 
more knowledge of God than the ancient sages pos¬ 
sessed, and have a clear discernment of many important 
truths, which men of wit and learning are ignorant of. 
“ When religion,” says Bishop Wilson, “is made a sci¬ 
ence, there is nothing more intricate; when it is made 
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.» duty, th«re i« oolliiDg more easy.” In the way thift 
leadeth tp eternal life, a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err. “Tiie holy Scriptures,” says some author, 
“ are obscure, that we may apply ourselves to study 
them, and that many may have recourse to the Holy SpU 
fit by which they were written, for the understanding 
of them. But they are an admirable mixture of clear¬ 
ness and obscurity which enlighten and humble the 
children of God, and blind and harden those of this 
world.” The reading of the Scriptures was forbidden 
by the Council of Thoulouse in 1229, which was the 
first that forbade them to be read by the laity, and as 
an appropriate accompaniment, first enforced the in¬ 
junction. This policy was similar to that in Egypt, 
and Rome. When we see to what depths of depra¬ 
vity human nature will sink even in civilized society, 
where Christianity is the religion of the land, w^ may 
well conceive how necessary missionaries must be I'n 
countries where there is no communication of the same 
truths. The more the Scriptures are refeired to, the 
more will they confii’m the dictates of reason. See 
Isaiah xxv. 4. “ A strength to the poor and^icedy in 
distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the 
heat.” 
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Note 185, page 58, line 14. 

* 

Wandering mm. 

* All other creatures keep in beaten ways, 

Man only moves in an eternal maze. 

He lives and dies, not tamed by cultivation. 

The wretch of reason and the dupe of passion. 

Curious of knowing, yet too proud to learn, 

More prone to doubt than an»ous to discern. 

Tired with old doctrines, prejudiced at new, 
Mistakin^till the pleasing for the true.’ 

Stillingfleet’s Essay on Conversation. 


Note 186, page 59, line 12. 

Some parts, past elucidation. 

‘ Where reason fails with all her powers 
There feith prevails and love adores.’ 

How fearfully bold is the pride of a creature, so mean 
and so fallen as man, when he presumes to sit in judg¬ 
ment on the actions, and to censure the counsels, of an 
eternal God! And yet how prone is man to cherish 
this foolish and presumptuous pride! To dare, as he 
does, to bring the incomprehensible God, the Lord of 
eternity, to the bar of his own insignificant mind, is no¬ 
thing short of gross impiety. The inspired apostle, when 
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coBtemplatiiig the fronders of God, proclaims his utter 
inability to fathom his greatness: “^What is &st to. 
theeP” See John’s Gospel-observation of our Saviour, 
which clearly implies that man has no right to indulge 
in vain and inordinate curiosity respecting the hidden 
mysteries of religion, or the inscrutable designs of Pro¬ 
vidence. I'here are “ deep things of God,”—“ secret 
things,” which belong to Him exclusively. There&re 
we should not try to be “ wise above what is written,” 
or join in “ the perverse disputings of men of corrupt 
minds,” on these or on any other points. 

“ When religion,” says some one, “ is made a science, 
nothing is more intricate; when it is made a duty, no¬ 
thing more easy.” Regarding the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, we ought to adopt the opinion of 
Chillingworth: “ Propose me any thing out of this book 
(the Bible), and require whether I believe or not; and 
seem it never so incomprehensible to human reason, 
I will subscribe it with hand and heart, as knowing ho 
demonstration can be stronger than this : God hath said 
BO, and therefore it is true.” See Isaiah xHv. 25; xlv. 9, 
16; xlvi. 6; Psalm xcii. 5, 6. “ All is good,” says a 
French writer, “ as it comes out of the hands of God. 
All is corrupted in the bands of man.” 





Note 187, page 60, litie 1. 

Our thoughts. . 

Inspired writers invariably acknowledg^e the inadequate 
capacity of human intellect for comprehending the my»- 
teriete of the Most High. They never prete^^^ under¬ 
stand what is beyond the limits of human undentandingf 
Even here, where things of a spiritual nature are de¬ 
scribed by emblems and allusions borrowed from sen¬ 
sible objects, no attempt is made minutely to' explwn 
what is to human minds incomprehensible. “ He had a 
name written that no one knew but he himself.” Reve¬ 
lations. We might say the same of many of the mys¬ 
teries of God, 

‘ Fandere res alta ten& et calispne mersas.* 

Mental twilight where “ light is as darkness.” 

. * Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempos. 

Nascentes morimur finisque ab origine pendet.’ 

Horace. 

“ Shall I take the mind of the Creator on the report 
of the creature, when, if I will, I have an opportunity of 
hearing the voice of the Creator himself?” Campbell. 
Christ is all in all. 

When we attempt to penetrate too deeply into the 
mysteries of God we are in the situation of Job (xxiii. 9), 
" on the Mt band,” &c. See passage. " He has mide 
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dutaMu Ud secret place, bis pavilion iroand sbotrt him. 
Wi&out both faith and holiness no man can see the 
Lord.” Dryden, in his poem of Religio Laici, re-¬ 
marks, 

‘ How can the less the greater comprehend ? 

Or finite reason search infinity?’ 

it >p]|g |g QOt fyjl of water nor the sun of light, 
as God of goodness. His mercy is ten thousand times 
more.” Dying remark of the Eev. Mr. Peacock, in 
1611. 

No nation, I believe, has ever yet been discovered 
without some idea of a superior Power or Being, which 
notion, however, by no means proves that the idea is 
innate; but it may be referred to tradition, originally 
derived from some one, who knew that there was such 
a superior Power, and communicated that knowledge to 
others, from whom it gradually spread through the va¬ 
rious races of man. Such is the opinion of the celebrated 
Locke. This idea, from its universal prevalence, in the 
course of time, became almost natural or instinctive, in 
which limited sense I use the word instinctive, in the 
text at page 40, line 12. 


Note 188, page CO, line 8. and App. No. 81. 

The wise and good. 

Hesiod’s account of Pandora, is, in conformity with the 
opinion of many writers, supposed to be built on the Fall. 
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wliibli kft mas; ^estitBte f>f every, thing but ^e bopia.^i^ 
redeaptioD. The serpent, also, who, bi th« i^og<ay itd' 
some poets, guarded the golden applea«. is an allusion tb 
the serpent near the tree of Paradise. In other passages 
he strikingly reminds the Christian reader of'the strains 
of inspired piety. Homer alludes, also, to many circum¬ 
stances of sacred record, both in his Iliad and Odyssey. 
His description, in particular, of the shield of Achillee, 
has been thought to argue some knowledge of the Mo¬ 
saic account of the Creation; and the garden of Alci- 
hoUs to be borrowed, in some respects, from what is 
related of Paradise. What he mentions about the rain¬ 
bow, as a wonder or sign of, or for man, fixed by Jove 
in the clouds, coiresponds with the account of the cove¬ 
nant made by God with Noah. The Prometheus Vinc- 
tus of ,®schylus is a remarkable imitation of the charac¬ 
ter, sentiments, and sufferings of the Divine Mediator, of 
which Milton has made ample use. Compare Iliad, 
L. xi. 28, with Gen. ix. 12, 13. Plato recognized one 
first Providence, and considered the other divinities as 
spirits of subordinate rank, some evil and some good, 
but all employed to accomplish in detail the decrees of 
Supreme Intelligence. Indeed, the favourite doctrine 
of the Platonic school was, that the divine nature is 
diffused through all human souls. Anaxagoras of Mile¬ 
tus, a friend of Socrates, incurred the popular resent¬ 
ment for teaching the supremacy of one all-powerful 
God, to the disparagement of the^whole host of popular 
divinities. “ If we suppose,” says Grotius, on the truth 
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of ^ Gljristiwfi religion, “ two or more , gods,' to 

eiSsiad net as they please, one might impede anotheiS by 
doing things contrary.’’ Impious thought! that the dh^ne 
will could be counter-wrought. See Revelations xi. 32 to 
39 . « The Lord hath established a wonderful analogy 
between the natural and the spiritual world. This is a 
secret known only to them that fear him,; but they con¬ 
template it with pleasure; and almost every objdct they 
see, in a right frame of mind, either leads their thoughts 
to lesus, or tends to illustrate some scriptural truth or 
promise.” 

Note 189, page 61, line 17. 

To joy or mourn. 

The following passage from Bradley’s Sermons xii, 
240, furnishes evaluable comment on this line. “We 
are called upon seriously to ask whither we are journey¬ 
ing ? We, know that we are going to the grave. This 
is a journey which we began as soon as we were born, 
«nd we have been ever since unceasingly pursuing it. 
But what is the grave ?—It is not the final end of our 
journey—it is not our home; it is only a n^ow pass 
out of time into eternity—there are two other worlds 
lying beyond it, a world of everlasting blessedness, and 
another of never-ending misery. T« tbe one or the 
other of these worlds we are all hourly drawing nearer. 
We thall soon arrive at one of them^ and be lodged in 
it as our eternal home. O let us then put this question. 
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•erieusly^ to ourselves: Whitber are we joanteyie^l^ 
wfatcfa of these kingdoms of eternity ere we approadh- 
ing P—are we standing on the brailers of Heaven or ■on 
the brink of Hell P If we are living as mankind.in ge¬ 
neral live, this question is very easily answered: we are 
hastening to a world of misery. Wide is the gate and 
br^d is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat, because strait is the gate, 
and narrow the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.”—“ When God gave us life he made 
us heirs of eternity. The immense inheritance has been 
entailed upon every one of us, and we must spend it 
eithef in the height of happiness or in the depth of mi¬ 
sery. Now the present life is given us to bring up a 
treasure for this eternity to work out, by the power of 
divine grace, a salvation which shall stretch itself through 
countless ages—we oureelves must work out this great 
salvation, and work it out too in this short life, or live 
for ever in hopeless misery.” Bradley’s Sermons on the 
Brevity and Vanity of Human Life. Viewed in this so¬ 
lemn light as the only reason of preparation for eternity, 
to what a fearful importance does time at once rise! 
How ought we to value its fleeting hours!—its sfiortnees 
makes it doubly precious. All our words and actions 
are connected wuth eternity by a chain which can never 
be broken. We shall bear of every one of them again 
in an eternal world; they are seeds planted in heaven or 
in hell, and are producing for qs there this very fabor, 
either the sweetest or the deadliest fruit. May we 
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“ jwtorit while it ia called to-day; for the night cometh 
when no man can work .”—“ There is but a step between 
ue . and death.” 1 Samuel xx, 3. They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. Psalm cxxvi, 6,7- 

Note 190, page 62, line 4, and App. No. 33. 

Change. 

By some it is stated, that in ten years every particle 
in our bodies, not excepting the brain, is changed; 
whilst others say that this change is eflEccted in seven, 
and some even in three years,-a change (principally 
elFected by the activity of those absorbent vessels which 
are so plentifully distributed through every part of the 
body) which might seem to destroy our personal identity, 
were it not for something beyond the brain that makes ’ 
roan at every period of his life the same ; this is con¬ 
sciousness, or individual consciousness. This change 
goes on more rapidly in childhood and youth than it does 
at a maturer age. The fashion of the world passeth 
away, but amidst all these changes, the Great Ruler of 
all remains without variableness or shadow of turning. 

One of the most obvious attributes in nature is the 
function of endless change, which is every moment pro¬ 
ducing new forms, or rather different combinations of 
its constituent parts. 

Cuncta fluunt, oronisque rogans formatur imago. 

“ Nothing in nature or grace continueth in one way.” 
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Note 191, page 62, line 15.- 
Enough we know. 

“ Enough light is afforded us for every purpose which 
our situation on earth could require: we have knowledge 
enough, not indeed to satisfy the intemperance of curio<- 
sity, nor to convert faith into certainty; but we have 
enough to guide our feet in the paths of our duty here, 
and to discover to us the road which leads to happiness 
hereafter. Here then let us rest, in religion as well as 
in nature; difficulties and obscurities must daily and 
hourly occur from the necessary imperfection of all 
human knowledge; in these it is the province of true 
wisdom partially to acquiesce. The time will surely 
.come when the veil which now obscures our vision shall 
be removed: when all the difficulties which now per¬ 
plex us shall be unravelled ; when the capacities of our 
.souls shall be infinitely enlarged, and perfect knowledge 
shall be consummated in perfect glory.” Rennell’s re¬ 
marks on Scepticism. “ The perfectibility of man,” 
says-Ancillon, “ is unlimited, which is limited in this 
world, but in eternity has a sphere adequate to his facul- 
ties.”—“ Sic undique omne ratione concluditur, inente 
consilioque divino omnia in hoc mundo ad salutem om-^ 
nium conservationemque admirabilitcr administrari.” 
Cicero. 
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Note 192, page 62, last line, and App. Nol 84.' 

Free-toUi. 

Free-will is thus spoken of by Milton in his fifth 
book, in the Angel’s discourse with Adam: 

‘ Good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it to tiiy power, ordain’d thy will 
By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable or strict necessity.’ 

Paradise Lost. 

‘ Faultless thou dropp’dst from God’s unerring skill. 
With the base power to sin. Since free of will; 

Yet charge not with thy guilt His bounteous love, 
For who has power to walk has power to rove.’ 

Tertullian against Marcion says, “ The whole liberty 
of the will, therefore, is granted him on each side, that 
he may always appear his own master both in doing that 
which is good of his own accord, and avoiding evil of 
his own accord, since it is proper that he, though other¬ 
wise sulgect to the will of God, should do what is right 
at the pleasure of his own will, free-will, I mean. But 
neither the reward of good or bad actions could justly 
be paid him, who could be found good or bad of neces¬ 
sity and not of free choice. On this the law is founded, 
not excluding, but proving a liberty, by performing obe¬ 
dience to it spontaneously, or committing transgression 
against it spontaneously. So that in either event a li¬ 
berty of will'is evident.” Justin, in his second Apologe- 
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tia, observes, {hat if muikind had not freedom of choiOb, 
and that power to avoid such things as are base, and 
to embrace such as are honest, it is indifferent what 
we do; we can commit and embrace no kind of action 
imputed to as. See Tatian. 

‘ Our happiness and pain depend on us: 

Man’s his own good or evil genius.* 

Charon to Achilles in Dodsley’s Collection. 

It is from freedom of will and choice that a bad man 
is justly punished, since his wickedness is from him¬ 
self ; and that a good manr is rewarded, bis care not to 
transgress the divine laws being of his own free choice 
also. See Plato. The cause is in the choice; God is not 
the cause. Some one else, on the same subject, ob¬ 
serves, “ Take, away liberty from virtue, and you take 
virtue itself away.” 

‘ For how 

Can hearts not free be tried whether they serve 

■Willing or no, who will but what they must 

By destiny, and can no other choose V 

“ Each man finds,” says Grotius, “ that the free 
power of choice may be perverted, and that room for 
sin is given; but to call God the author of such ills is 
shocking blasphemy; they arise from our wills. As 
God created man at first a free agent, and at full liberty 
in his actions, it would have decidedly defeated this 
freedom to restrun his choice by over-ruling force. 
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,^d thus to stop the commission of sin.”—“ Leaving 
naan thus at liberty, he uses laws, admonitions, threat- 
^nings, promises. God even foresaw that free natures 
would abuse their liberty, and that many physical and 
nioral evils would tbenc.e arise: nevertheless, he chose 
rather to permit such abuses and their consequences, 
than not to create natures endued with liberty. And 
why ? because a: free agent is a most excellent creature, 
and that which chiefly shows the consummate powers of 
the Creator. God would not prevent the sin or crimes 
flowing from the mutability of their natures. But, in 
the mean time, when it shall jseem good to him, he can 
award them through all eternity by such ways as may be 
most agreeable to his goodness, although he hath not 
rewarded them.” Le Clerc. 

Note 193, page 65, line 2. 
vf Jutiie service. 

The language of the lip, unaccompanied by corre¬ 
sponding feelings of the soul, will not be acknowledged 
as true repeirtance by him who searcheth the heart. It 
is possible to go through all the forms and language of 
repentance, whilst there is no reverential awe of the 
Almighty in the mind. This appearance of sincerity 
may deceive our neighbours; but it will not avail before 
God. “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and raise a 
right spirit within me.” Psalm li, 10. 

“ The Greeks and Romans being desirous of par- 




ticipating in tbe advantages attributed to the {u-ofes^ 
sion of Christianity, had tbe privilege pf worship¬ 
ping Christ and the Christian Martyrs with rites very 
similar, if not precisely the same as those they formerly 
employed in the worship of their gods, goddesses an^ 
heroes. Clouds of Tncense, altars, mitres, trains, cro- ^ 
siers, lustrations, gold and silver vases, wax tapers, and 
processions, .were no longer the peculiarities of the 
pagan temples and pagan liturgies, but excelled the 
pomp and multiplied the number of proselytes of the 
Christian.church; the temples of the Catholic religion, 
within and without, resembled the shape and contained 
the mysteries of the splendid fanes of their popular 
gods. These edifices were connected with secret rites, 
chiefly borrowed from the created images of ancient 
idolatry.” Clarke’s History of Intolerance. Socrates 
describes the ceremonies and customs of the Christian 
church as being so infinite in number, and so various 
in kind, that to commit them to paper even must be ex¬ 
tremely tedious, if not absolutely impossible. 


Note 194, page 67, line 4. 

More genial clime. 

‘ Mutande sedcs; non heec tibi littora suasit 
Delius, et Crete jussit considere Apollo.’ Virgil. 

Tbe declaration of .dSneas, when preparing to lay.^a 
foundations of his city in a foreign land. 
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Note 195, page 67, line 12. 

Immaculate^ 

I»wii& xlv. 24. liii, 6. There aTe too many proofs, 
both from M'ithin and without, of the radical depravity 
of man, although he may hare many good natural prin' 
ciples, but which amount to nothing in value, unless the 
heart be right towards God. Man has revolted against 
God, and even in the best, that revolt is continually dis¬ 
playing itself both in the heart and conduct. “ God’s 
miger,” says Dr. Chalmers, in his hrst discourse on the 
application of Christianity to the purposes and ordinary 
alfairs of life, “ with our species is not that the glow of 
honour or humanity is never felt among them. It is 
that none of them nnderstandeth, and none of them 
seeketh, after God. It is that he is deposed from his 
rightful ascendancy.” The only one who, since the 
transgression of the hrst-Adam, hath attained a sinless 
perfection is Jesus Christ. See Romans iii. 10 to 18. 
vii. 18 to 24. All full of sin, as Isaiah (i. 5, 6,) says of 
the Jews. The history of mankind has not yet ceased, 
nor will it cease to be a detail of crimes, till the end of 
the world. The doctrine of man’s apostacy and inhe¬ 
rent sin meets us in one unbroken series, throughout 
the sacred volume. We hnd it from the third chapter 
of Genesis, which records that event, carried on through 
the history of its fatal consequences in a]! the subse- 
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quent instances of sin, indiridual anti nationnl, and run*' 
ning in one continued stream from the first sad tale of 
woe to the close of the sacred volume in the apocalyptiq 
vision. See Hannah More’s Moral Sketches. There is 
Iniquity, says the prophet, even in our holy things. See 
Jobiv, 17 to end; xr. 14 to 16 jbcv. 4 to 6, Who can 
say l am unclean, &c., same xxxiii. 9. The conmpticiii 
of our nature,-says Bishop Wilson, is the first principle' 
of piety , and religion; Baxter, however, considers that 
there is more instance of good in evil men and of evil 
in good men, than most persons are prone to believe. 
Socrates said, there was such a proneness to evil in the 
nature of man, that we could not act virtuously without. 
some supernatural or extraordinary assistance from the 
Deity. The tradition of a fall from a state of pristine 
innocence is universal. 

* He who expects a perfect work to see, 

Hopes what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.* 

Suckling’s Poems. 

* Dooiles imitandis turpibus et prayes omnes sumus.’ 

Juvenal. 


“ In my flesh dwelleth no good thing.” Man’s propea.^. 
sities to sin are well described by St. Paul in Rom. viL- 
A straight line is the shortest in morals as well as in geo¬ 
metry. None immaculate. Isaiah .Ixiv. 6. Nulld 
lescere culp& is not the lot of any mortal. The ancient 
Jews (as described by Brown, in his antiquities of thi^ 
people) had a strange custom of dumging the name ofa 
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l»erMn befom<i>!e in order to aboliah all deot^ 
Bfjfainst Min and the broad sentence, and that be nii^iit 
become a new creature, like a child burn to a good life 
and length of days. They had a praj'er suitable to the 
occasion. 


Note 196, page 69, line 6. • 

Blessings in disguise. 

“ There is nothing narrow, nothing of slavery, no¬ 
thing confined in religion. It is the immense', the infi¬ 
nite, the eternal.”—“ Imagination soars above the limits 
of the present life, and the sublime in every subject is a 
reflection from the Divinity.” 

* The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, bumble, tranquil spirit.’ 

Honest old Decker. 

Note 197, page 72, line 1, and App. No. 94. 

Reason. 

It is by reason that we are enabled to form a right, 
estimate of the will of a heavenly Master; it is by rea¬ 
son that deduce from Scripture those doctrines 
which are subsequently the objects of our implicit eoor 
fidence, the morals of the Gospel', the morals of a pun;: 
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lifted Wkd an exalted reason. ChiiatianMy ia the re¬ 
ligion of reason. 


Note 198, page 72, line 3> 

Truth. 

' O truth divine, enlightened hy thy ray 
I grope and guess no more, but see my way.* 

Truth can alone be shewn by the sacred text—Sy the 
holy spirit of council. Pope Pius VII., with all his 
briefs and bulls, could not prevent the candle which has 
been lighted by the Bible Societies from being put upon 
the candlestick. The Scriptures of truth will gponer or 
later circulate throughout the habitable globe. In reading 
them the saying should not be, what art thou reading P 
but how readest thou ? What is written in the law P The 
Bible ■Societies were called by the Pope, in June 1816, 
“ a crafty device, by which the very foundations of re¬ 
ligion are undermined; a pestilence and defilement of 
the faith most eminently dangerous to souls!” How ridi¬ 
culous ! “ There shall be also lying masters among you, 
who shall bring in sects of perdition.” 2Peterii. 1. If 
there be a spot in the world where religious contention 
bums with greater fury than in any other, that spot is 
Jerusalem. Those who oppose the Bible, and other 
religious facts, should tremble and consider whether 
by so doing they are not fighting against Clod, and 
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awftdly anticipate the .dreadful declaration, “ Lht him 
that is unjust be unjust still, and he that is filthjrtet 
him be filthy still.” But such persons would have it 
done by miracles, without any exertion of their own ; 
or, conceiving that the unas^sted faith shall call him 
of whom they have not heard ; or, that they shall hear 
without a preacher, or, that a preacher will be found 
without being sent. We might as reasonably expect to 
see the rose of Sharon liberally blossom in the wilder¬ 
ness, or the cedars of Lebanon spring up in the sands 
of Africa. No: God has committed Christianity, as 
well as riches, into the hands of Christians, for unirersal 
difiusioo, and it is their bounden duty to diifiise it. 
Newton, Bacon, and Locke drank deep of the fountain 
of truth began and ended in God. 

From thee great God we spring, to thee we tend: 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end.’ - Boethius. 

“ One great diflference,” says Temple, in his works, 
vol. i. p. 304, “ must be confessed between the ancient 
and modem learning: their’s led them to a sense and 
knowledge of their own ignorance, the imbecility of 
the human understanding, the incomprehension even of 
things about us, as well as those above us, so as the most 
sublime wits amongst the ancients ended in their 'Atm. 
vMh-tiKrft. Ours leads ns to presumption and vain osten¬ 
tation of the little we have learned, and makes us think 
we do, or shall know not only all natural, but even all 
superaatural things.” 
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Note 199, page 78, line 16. 

Dusky hour. 

‘ Ourate et vosmet rebus servate secundis.’ Viigil. 

•xR 

Calvin’s dying observation on prosperity and adversity 
is weE entitied to every man’s serious attention. “ If 
God grant you by his goodness a tranquil condition, you 
must not be puffed up; nor ought you to cease to trust 
in Him, even although you should seem to be surrounded 
with a deluge of evils. The man must be cheerless who 
esteems not the Bible for his Comforter, Christ for his 
Saviour, God for his Father, and heaven for his home.” 
Luther, when in his affliction, said, “ Lord, lay what 
burthen thou seest fit upon me, only let thy everlasting 
mercy be my support. Strike, and spare not; for I am 
submissive to thy will. I have learned to say amen to 
thy amen.” Such should be the language of every Chris¬ 
tian. “ Why are our fears great ?” says Home, “ but 
because our faith is little ?” See Psalm xvi. 8. 


Note 200, page 79, line 8. 

Restricted fiow’d. 

“ At the present time, a survey of the map of the 
world is more than sufficient to fill every heart with 
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aitgiiish. In bow. jmall, a.part of fbe. world u : 

tiuiity .)cBown! In bow small« space ‘ of that spot. it 
fbe purity of .tbe gospel maintained, and- by bow 
few of that small numbpr is the power of tbe gospel 
felt! All tbe rest hold tbe truth in unrighteousness, .and 
the great bulk of mankind is wallowing in anti-chris> 
tian abomination, in Muhammadan delusion, and in 
Pagan idolatry and wickedness;” Besides the Protes¬ 
tant nations in Europe, there is only one in another 
quarter of the world (North America), which professes 
the same faith; whilst in Asia, that immense world of 
souls, and in Africa’s widely extended surface there are 
none,—and in America, which stretches almost from 
pole to pole, there is but one Protestant nation, the 
North American Republic! What a field for mission¬ 
ary exertions! What a melancholy thought that the 
most populous nation upon earth, and one which boasts 
'so loudly of its improvements, is a Pagan nation, ex¬ 
cepting a few people who profess a corrupted Chris¬ 
tianity, or who follow Mahomet; for hundreds of mil¬ 
lions are heathens. In Japan, a community next per¬ 
haps in population, none but idolaters dwell. Then 
take a view of the populous regions of Tonquin, Co¬ 
chin China, Siam, and of Pegu and Ava (now included 
in the Birman Empire), Paganism bears almost uni¬ 
versal sway. In HihdoStan, the mass of the inhabi¬ 
tants bow down to idols. Next, look at Tartary, where 
Paganism is the prevailing religion; and then at the 
south of the. Asiatic continent, Pagan idolatry is likewise 
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the dominant eystem. If we torn out* eye* to Africa^ 
there too heath^iem afflicts os hy its preval^Ce. On 
its eastern and northern skirts, Mahomet has raised his 
standard, but the greatness of the population of that 
spacious quarter of the world own one gross system of 
Paganism; and in America, although it has the Chris* 
stian name spread over a great part of it, heathen tribeS 
still exist, through extensive countries all the way from 
the polar regions of the north to its remotest southeiia 
boundary, Which number is augmented by those who 
dwell in the various clusters of islands scattered oveir 
the bosom of the Pacific Ocean ! In short, if the popu¬ 
lation of the globe amount to what it is estimated at, 
namely one thousand millions (?) there is ground to coni 
elude that six hundred millions‘of them are Pagan 
idolators!—and this, after the decline of eighteen hun¬ 
dred - years from the coming of the blessed Jesus to 
redeem the sinful souls of mankind. 


Note 201, page 87, line 13. 

Oasis. 

The word oasis is derived from an Arabic word, sig¬ 
nifying merely repose or consolation. See translation 
of passage in Quintus Curtins. Hor. Mos. 149, Anther, 
called the Creek Oasis, situated in the r^on of Thebes, 
comprehends about fifteen leagues. A iar^ temple is 
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fmrad there, dedicated to God the Creator. There the 
Arabs also cultivate rice. The oasis XD»y be defined as « 
fertile i^ot in ^ midst an ocean of sand. It ims been 
beantifully remarked by a celebrated traveller along the 
Mediterranean (Dr. Richardson), that “ the desert is 
the spot in which man is all to his Maker, and nothing 
to the wtNrld." In a visit paid to the rains of Jupiter 
Ammon’s temple by the celebrated Belroni, in 1819, 
he found that these ruins had been emproyed in tiie 
construction of a heathen temple, and the building a vil¬ 
lage. He also found the spring of running water, men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus, which was stated to be warm in 
the morning and evening, cold at noon, and boiling hot 
at midnight. 


Note 202, page 87, line 16. 

Nepenthes. 

Something of the same kind exists in Brazil, called 
taquarussu, or the great cane, on cutting of which below 
the joints, the stem, out of which drinking vessels are 
made, is found to be full of a cool, pleasant liquid, which 
immediately quenchbs the most burning thirst. This 
ramarkable plant loves mountainous,* dry situations. 
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Note last. See Bitot’s Biofniphical Mesnoir. 

Minerai Geei9gies mpeneded by Mosaic Geology . 

I must request my readers to discard from their mpde 
three very general, but, in my opinion, erroneous, ideas; 
first, that the days occupied in the creation were much 
longer than we now witness them, even centuries of 
years; secondly, that the globe was made out of a iwi- 
mordia! chaos; and thirdly, that the three orders or 
kingdoms of terrestrial matter were gradually, not im¬ 
mediately, created. 

These are favourite ideas with geologists, being in¬ 
deed the ground-work on which they rear their fantastic 
structures. Still, I maintain, they are erroneous, and 
there is nothing in the original context of Moses to 
sanction their adoption. 

On the first point, how derogatory is it from the Ma¬ 
jesty of him, in whose sight “ a day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years but as one day,” and to 
whom “all things are possible,” to conceive that he 
could not perform the work of creation in six consecutive 
and natural days! When he uttered the sublime and em¬ 
phatic command—“ Let there be light!” what followed ? 
“ there was light,” not progressively, but instanta¬ 
neously, at once, in a moment, as soon as the words were 
spoken. Why should God require Hme for the purpose ? 
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Apply tbie to* otiier parts of the Mosaic geOteg^, 
namely, the disengagement or emerging of the etorth 
from the waters, the gathensg of the waters into sea, the 
cons^ction of a firmament, the formaticm of animi^s, 
and the creation of man. Can it be donbted by any well- 
regulated and pious mind, that to all these the Almighty 
Jiai, extended with the same energy and promptitude of 
operation as to light? What necessity, then, existed for 
prolonging these particular days beyond their naturid 
and proper duration ? None whatever, to the mainte¬ 
nance of which a greater length of each day than twenty- 
four hours is essential. 

For the idea of a primordial chaos, or the second 
point, ancient traditions and philosophical authorities 
may certainly be pleaded, as abundantly shewn in the 
Chaldaean, Egyptian, Phoenician, Persian, Hindoo, 
Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American cos¬ 
mogonies ; but this consentanedusness of human opinion 
cannot over-turn the word of Scripture, although it may 
be another convenient support of geologists, who, 
without it, would have no scope for their active fancies. 
Admitting even with them the doctrine of a chaos, that 
chaos must have originated somewhere, and with whom 
could it originate but the Supreme ? Yet, although geo¬ 
logists believe in a chaos, they put aside Him, with 
whom, if there was a chaos, it must have originated, 
and make the globe rise in form and beauty by the mere 
laws of nature, which Newton! declared to be unphilosO- 
phical. To such persons may well be applied the remark 
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<)f Pliilp They are more engafed in admu-inff'^e 
wmdd itaelf than the maker of the world T’ • ' 

Mr. Penn combats the error, referrinf to wide di#- 
luaion and present continuance to a inis-renderragf,;hy 
later versionists, in the drat verse of Geneus,' after the 
wm-da, “In the beg'inning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” of the Hebrew particle mu, (which in,the 
practice and gfeniue of that lang;uage discharges the 
functions of all the conjunctions, both copulative and 
disjunctive, its sense being determined only by the text) 
as the copulative and, instead of the disjunctive but-/ 
“ the earth was without form, and void,” which ie the 
true rendering, according to the Septuagint, to Josephus, 
the Chaldee paraphrase, the old Latin version, the Vul¬ 
gate, and the modern commentators Vatablus, DrusiuSi 
Fagiiis, and Grotius. A valuable MS. of the Scriptures, 
both old and new, in my possession, which is about 600 
3 'ear 8 old, gives the disjunctive autem, instead'of the 
copulative cl, and it will be soon evident to every 
impartial reader, that the former is strictly consonant 
with, and required by the sense. In lieu of the words 
‘ without form and void,’ which imply a chaos^ he sub¬ 
stitutes, on the authority of the Septuagint, an old Latiu- 
^'ersion, Philo, Josephus, Jerom, and others, the simple 
term invisible, or, as Josephus expresses it, ‘not coming- 
into view,’ contending that the principle upon which th«' 
disjunctive Sat was affixed, and not the copulative 
now reveals itself. 

“ The poposition,’' he .says, “ ‘ God creMed the hea* : 
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i«*tt and The earth, and the earth vtas invisible,’ woiiid 
aeem to imply that suchp was the design of ite creation, 
ta'sr., that it should he invisible; whereas the proposition 
‘ God created the heaven and the earth, but the earth was 
invisible,’ carries a contrary implication, and excites an 
expectation of that which immediately follows, namely, 
the fomation of light, by means of n'hich the invisibility 
of the earth was to be remedied. ‘ God created the hea¬ 
ven and the earth: But the earth was invisible, and dark~ 
ness was upon the face of the deep: Therefore God said. 
Let there be light.’ Thus the mutual relation and de¬ 
pendence of the three clauses are clear and distinct, and 
their connexion necessary and indissoluble.” That Jose¬ 
phus so understood the clauses is evident by the quotation 
of his paraphrase. 

The rendering of, ‘ Therefore God said,’ instead of, 
And God said,’ is justif od by more than two hundred 
and fifty instances in Scripture, wherein the particle vau 
is so rendered, and in the present case this force accrues 
consequentially from the sense of bui in the preceding 
clause, “ But the earth was invisible and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep: Therefore,'’’ See. ■ 

On the third point, Mr. Penn’s arguments in favour 
of the three orders or kingdoms of terrestrial matter, 
■namely, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral, being 
immediately, not gradually, created, amount almost to 
mathematical demonstration itself. 

After remarking that all terrestrial matter signifies 
the aggregate of these three kingdoms, and defining 
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each, he begin* with a ioneot the &:st created man, to 
which it is evident that there could be no gradual pfp'» 
cess of ossification, because it was <tt once created by the 
will and immediate power of God. It was not, therein, 
formed by degrees from a cartibtge to a bone, but ^ 
once, not by a continual or progressive addition of ossi¬ 
fying matter, but with the full measure of that matter 
instantaneously, and in the form, structure, and compo¬ 
sition of a bone, which in all men, posterior to the first 
created man, is produced by the gradual process of ossi¬ 
fication alone, in conformity with the wisdom of the 
Creating Agent, who, as to this first formation of bone, 
anticipated by an immediate act, effects, which, as to pos¬ 
terior bones, were thenceforward to be produced only 
by a. gradual process, of which he then established the 
laws. If a bone of the first created man now remained, 
and H’ere mingled with bones pertaining to a posterior 
man, and submitted to an anatomist, unapprised of its 
tiTie origin, he would see nothing in its sensible pheno¬ 
mena or apparent indications, but the gradual process 
or law of ossification, and pronounce, accordingly, that 
it was produced by degrees, and not at once. Vet this 
reasoning, though apparently true, would he morallg and 
really false, because it infers, from the evidence of 
merely sensible pbenomena or apparent indications, the 
mode of the first formation of the substance of bone, 
which, by such indications alone, it is impossible to 
establish. What has been said of bone, as a solid part 
of the animal structure, is equally applicable to all it* 
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parts asd to evoiy member of the animid kingdom, at its 
first ereadon. 

He then proceeds to the vegetable kingdom and cohsi* 
dOBi the first created tree. That tree, to be prop«rly such, 
mast have had a ^m or trunk, and have been composed 
of woodf in which it is evident that there could be no 
gradual process of lignification, because it was at once 
created by the will and immediate power of God. What 
has been said of wood,. as a solid part of the vegetable 
structure, is equally applicable to all its parts, and to 
eiierg member of the vegetable kingdom, at its first ereattpn. 

The mineral kingdom next comes under his considera- 
Hon, which he treats in the same logical and. perspicuous 
manner as the two other kingdoms, by taking the first 
created rocA, by which is to be understood a primitive, 
inorganic, solid, permanent, and homogeneous body, 
such as granite. As the bone of the first man and the 
wood of the first tree, whose solidity was requisite for 
giving shape, firmness, and support to their respective 
systems, were not, and could not have been formed by 
the gradual processes of ossification and lignification, of 
which they must nevertheless have exhibited the sensible 
phenomena or apparent indications, so rock, the solidity 
of which was equally requisite for giving shape, firmness, 
and support to the mineral system, was not, and could 
not have been formed by the gradual process of precipi¬ 
tation and crystallization, notwithstanding any sensible 
phenomena or. apparent indications of that process. 
l,ike bane and wood, it was at once created by the will 
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aad immediste power of .6od, reof }>y degrees, or by 
operation of fire or water, but, as in the first forma^oas 
of. bone and wood, so,, ip the first formation of rock, the 
Creating Agent anticipated, by an inmediate act, effects, 
whose sensible phenomena or apparen^^ndications could 
not determine the mode of that first formation, because 
its real mode was in direct contradiction to them. ; 

Bat, there is a difference in the three cases. The two 
first, or the animal and vegetable structures, were formed 
to continue only for short durations of time, to repro¬ 
duce their species, and to perish, being continued Solely 
by their succession of generation, according to the laws 
established at their first formation. The bone and wood 
have long since passed away, whilst the rock, tiot befog 
intended to reproduce its kind or to perish, within the 
experience of the human race, and being, as it were, a 
bone of the globe, still remains, with the nature and 
structure which it received at its first formation. 
Nevertheless W'e find the same first principle operating 
in the fii-st formation of each kingdom, or a principle 
common to the whole, and that, concerning the real mode 
of these several first formations, the science of physics, 
even if the natures of the first-created bone and the flr^> 
created tree had permitted them, like the rock, to sub¬ 
sist until this day, is absolutely incompetent to determfoe 
any thing by sensible phenomena or apparent Indications 
alone. Reason, however, religion, and philosophy, 
us to their true primary and only cause, which is 6odi' 

Geologists, in handling a piece of granite fi'om 'the 
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A{f»t tlMortbe IMmelojra Moontaios^airj'.: «T;^». 
substance appears to have been fortoed by the Sgeacy of' 
-water or fire. We tee nothing in it but the cbarac* 
tersof. -BTiter or fire. Therefore it was formed by the. 
agency of water (^of fire.” “ Nothing,” Says Mr. Penn, 
“ can be more unpbilosophical than such firtmS facie 
conclostons.” But he goes much farther. He adopts 
universal prinUtive formation, and denies that, prior to 
it, any particles of matter, of any description whatever, 
anranged themselves, or subsequently changed by them- 
selves', the mode of their arrangement. On the contrary, 
he asserts that universal primitive formation, by the crea¬ 
tive act of God, gave to all particles of matter both 
their original being and their primitive arrangement, 
upon the princi^e of Newton, that“ all material things 
were in the beginning created, and variously associated 
and set in order, in their fittest sizes, figures, propor* 
tions, and properties, by the counsels of an Intelligent 
Agent,” from the vast planetary system, including this 
globe, to the most diminutive insect which exercise; its 
instinctive sagacity upon it. 

• The conclusion of Newton was, “ that God, in the 
beginning, formed ail material things, of such sizes and 
figures, and with such other properties, and in such pro¬ 
portions to space, as most conduced,to the end for which 
he formed them, and that he variously associated them, 
and s^ them in order, in Ms first creation, by the eoun- 
s^s cS his own intelligence, antecedently to the com¬ 
mencement .of all secondary causes or laws, which. 
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they might cnntioue the first formatioiis, oowU 
hot ^Bihty have any share in proSacing them.”' ; 

If arhat has been already said be insoffickoat to phOve 
this cbnclnsion, it will appear evident, I tratt, to -evOry 
mind imbued with Christian belief, after a seidotn 
penlsal of the following comments, which, although ceh- 
deused from Mr. Penn’s work into a small compass, are 
perhaps sufficient to establish the infinite superiority of 
the Mosaic geology over every other. 

Comment OH the First Day's Creation, See Poem, page 9. 

In the beginning (namely, in the evening), in one mo* 
ment of time, without any necessity for a further opera* 
tion or process, and not out of an elemental chaos, hut 
by one, first, immediate, and universal formation, the 
mineral system of this globe %va8 created, at once, entire 
and complete in every respect, and, as soon as formed, 
received its first impulse of rotation upon its axis and in 
its orbit, but enveloped in darkness by a separate marine 
fluid, resting upon, and flowing over every part of its com* 
pacted surface. At the same time, the sun, moonii and 
other planetary bodies were called into being, but they 
were without light and invisible, and not yet revealed in 
their several functions- The breath of Qod, not a violMt 
wind, nor an incubation of the Spirit, went forth, and at 
the appointed time (namely,, in the morning) light was 
created and divided from darkness, which thenceforth al¬ 
ternately succeeded each other by diurnal divisimai^'Sie- 
cording to the laws of proportion and succession then 
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eiteUi«lie4 between the measures of the two,vMid have 
ev(^ since continued, daxkaess pTOCeding light, whence 
arose the Hebrew compQtstion of days by evenings and 
momings, instead of our present one by mornings and 
evenings. Light, at its first formation, was imparted to 
the atmosphere attached to the solar snrface, which, being 
thereby illuminated, exhibited figuratively the same ap¬ 
pearance as flame attached to the wick of a lamp or 
torch.* Thence being instantly caught, it was reflected 
throughout space by all the hostof heaven. Light caused, 
or rather was accompanied hy heat, and that, exercising 
its power upon the whole aqueous surface, produced an 
universal vapour or dense fog, through which light was 
diffused as an tffect without any manifested cause, the 
sun being still invisible. The first day was accomplished 
by one revolution of the globe upon its axis, and it was 
not only the first day of creation, but the first day of the 
first year, by solar computation, apd the first day of the 
first month, by lunqr computation-. 

Comment on the Second Day’s Creation. 

The word firmament, agreeably to the Alexandrian 
interpreters, denotes a firm and permanent support, 
which was to sustain a portion of^water, about to be se¬ 
parated from the' waters beneath, and which was ef¬ 
fected in the following manner. The incumbent vapoui-, 
exhaled by the heat during the first day, was now raised 
to a high elevation above the universal watery surface, by ' 

, •‘SeeJV'ot* 173, page 36S. 
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the creation of the ahrial atmosphere, and titoe 'fomi^ 
a canopy above the globe instead of etiveioping it, he be^ 
fore, tike cloak, in immediate contact ivith the water.' 
Still the fffect of light 'was alone apparent, congre« 
gated clouds having succeeded to the mist or vaptrtir, 
and continuing to render the cause of that effect, nameljf, 
the son, non-apparent, which state of weather may be 
easily imagined from the passage in Acts zxvi, 20, “Mt 
many days neither sun nor stars appeared.”. The glcdm 
again performed one entire revolution upon its axis, .and 
another, or the second day was accomplished. 

Comment on the Third Day's Creatioh.r 
,Three wonderful events are herein recorded: first, 
the formation of a bed for the waters, theretofore diffused 
over the whole solid globe; secondly, the exposure to 
view of a large portion of that globe j and thirdly, the 
formation of all the vegetable matter, with which that 
exposed portion was invested. Previously the globe, 
disengaged from its cloak of mist, by the creation of the 
am'ial atmosphere, presented the appearance of an aque¬ 
ous spheroid, its solid part, or the earth, being concealed 
beneath the waters. To produce the first and second 
operations, a certain portion of that solid part was at 
once depressed, deeply, and to a very considerable e*-. 
tent, in length and breadth, as a cavity or place for the 
reception of the waters, as they drained off from the 
other portion of it which was intended to be exposed 
and dry. This could not be done hot by a violent dis- 
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nifition of die primitive etrata. The aolid framework of 
the earth was therefore suddenly and at once hurst, 
fractured, and subverted, by such ag^encies and kin’s as 
the Creator willed, which occasioned the strata and 
si»ls in that part to be broken, displaeed, and apparenily 
confounded, whilst in the dry part they retained their 
first positions and arrangement. Volcanic ekpansion and 
explosion, caused by the admission «rf water to the sub¬ 
terranean fires constituent within the terrestrial system, 
were amongst the secondary agencies employed on this 
tremendous occasion.' The primitive mineral ferma- 
tiona being thus disordered and interrupted' in their 
continuity, their new sides and sarfaces were thence¬ 
forth exposed to the action of the waters, and tj^e 
smaller fragments to trituration. Thus the waters, 
which for two days had been diffused equally over the 
whole solid globe, now subsided or drained off from 
a certain portion of it into a deeper b*ed, leaving that 
portion perfect, firm, dry, and compact, which com- 
{deted the first and second operations. On the ex¬ 
posure of this portion to light and air, it was barren ; 
but the same immediate aCt, which, on the first day, 
gave instantaneous existence to the mineral 83 ’stem, by 
the third operation gave instantaneous existence to the 
vegetable system, and established its proper laws. Still 
light subsisted only as an ^ect, the clouded atmosphere 
concealing the sun, but the globe nevertheless again per¬ 
forming a revolution upon its axis, and another, or the 
third day was accomplished. 







Comment on the Fourth Day's Creaiim. ^ 

In the Kng'lieh translation, the vwdaatthebegiiAiiig 
of this passage are—“ Let there be lights,’.’ which im¬ 
plies their creation at that time; bat, on the authcaitj 
of Rosenmuller, it should be—“ Let .the lights, fitc, 
(already created), be, or serve, &c.” This remade 
Mr. Penn terms both just and sound, and indispensably 
necessary for the true apprehension of the passage. The 
Hebrew word, translated ‘lights,’ signifies ‘ apparent lu¬ 
minaries’ or sources of light; but light itself, in common 
language, is called an ejffect, without referring to tile 
cause. Thus the sensible effect of light was produced 
on the first day; but the sensible cause was revealed 
only upon the fourth, it being, until that period, hidden 
by a pebulous medium, interposed between it and the 
earth, ^either the sun nor stars appearing during that 
covered and clouded period. On the first day, when the 
solar atmosphere was first illuminated, the sun and moon 
were in that relation to the earth, which astronomy calls 
‘ inferior conjunction,’ and, in the third diurnal revolu¬ 
tion of the earth, they acquired, by their separation, that 
relative aspect which qualified them to appear openly in 
the heavens, at the time appointed, for which they were 
not prepared on an earlier day. The new moon, as is well 
known, does not decidedly appear or become optically 
existent to the earth,, until the third evening of our 
computation, which answers to the fourth evening of 
the Mosaical computation, the former connecting the 
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evening with tiie preceding daylight, whilst the latter 
(Mnmects it with the succeeding daylight* This surpris¬ 
ing coincidence shews plainly that the Creator reserved 
the c^en exposure of bis heavenly calendar, for that pre¬ 
cise day, when, the moon, which, by his own laws, was 
to rule the night, had obtained, by those laws, the posi¬ 
tion which first enabled her to display her ruling cha¬ 
racter in the heavens, and this she did on the fourth 
evening, at the setting of the sun, being then in her first 
quarter. '"'The light, therefore, of the three first days 
and the light of the three last days are both referrible to 
one and the same cause; and “ I doubt,” says Rosen- 
muller, “ if any one of the Israelites understood Moses 
in any other sense than that the heavenly bodies were 
created on the first day, and began on the fourth day, 
by the will of the Creator, to exercise those offices to¬ 
wards the earth which they still exercise.” yatablus 
expresses a similar opinion, Philo sanctions it, and Jo¬ 
sephus confirms it. The words themselves, indeed, “ In 
the beginning God created the heavm and the earth,” 
indicate the creation of the heavenly host on the first 
day. Philosopheis and geologists, perhaps, deny, and 
will continue to deny it, because it accords not with 
their systems and opinions.—But it behoves them to 
“ take heed that the light in them be not darkness!” 
The globe again made a revolution upon its axis, and 
another or the fourth day was accomplished. 


^ See Note IJ3, p. 3S5. 
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Comment on the Fifth Dafs Creation. 

Herein is related the first/orrootion of marine and 
winged animals, in full matwrity of structure in all their 
component parts, and by a mode disclaiming all secon¬ 
dary operation, namely, by the immediate act of Almighty 
power. Although their bones unqueitionably bore the 
appearance of an ossifying process, as the textures of 
the first tree and of the first rock severally bore the ap¬ 
pearance of a lignifying and a chrystalizing process, 
yet that 'was appearance only, because the bones ac¬ 
quired their ossified substance and phenomena before 
any process of ossification could take place. At the 
bottom of the sea, and in all its parts', whether high or 
low, marine matter of every kind, both vegetable and 
animal, was produced in abundance, with the power of 
perpetual reproduction, which continued to increase in 
quantity, in a multiple-ratio, during many ages. This 
fact is of the utmost concernment to true geology. The 
globe again performed a revolution upon its axis, and 
another, or the fifth day, was accomplished. 


Comment on the Siseth Day's Creaiion, page 13. 

On this day the universal animal system was enlarged 
and completed, in the same immediate and perfect mah- 
ner as before, the principal structure of which was man, 
linked by his animal nature to the system of this globe. 
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bot oonnected by his moral or intellectual nature with i 
different and far more exalted one. To him this mineral 
globe was assigned as a temporary theatre, for exercising 
his various powers, both physical and moral, and he had 
domini<m over every part of it, as well as over the animal 
system. The globe again made a revolution upon its axis, 
and another, or the sixth day, was accomplished. 

The Seventh 9vy was allotted to rest, not that God 
needed rest, for “ he never sleepeth nor slumbereth,” 
but because that “ in it he ceased from all hie work,” 
namely, the work of creation. See Poem, page 24. 

The inferences fairly deducihle from the foregoing 
comments are: 

1. That all the first formations of mineral, vegetable, 
and mimal matter, were severally effected, in order of 
succession, by a mode uninvestigable by any scheme or 
science of man, namely the mode of creation by God. 

2. That each of those first formations was immediate, 
the formations resulting in their full perfection, without 
any instrumental mediation, from the actual exercise of 
the Divine wisdom, will, and power. 

3. That, although the Divine intelligence thought fit 
to create, and set in order his first formations, in suc¬ 
cessive moments of time, yet he produced them without 
any agency of time. 

4. That, by his Almighty fiat, he caused the first 
formations and disposition of all the mineral matter of 
thin globe, in one immediate simultaneous operation, to 
commence at the same moment its first diurnal revo- 
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Itttioa, in which operation tiae solid body of the earth was 
formed and cosstitated, in all its parts, distinct from tiie 
body of waters, diffused over its whcde superficies, 

5. That, OB the third day, by one suuilar immediate 
simultaneous operation, he caused the first formations of 
all vegetable matter in their full maturity. 

6. That, on the fifth and sixth days, he, in a similaf 
manner, caused the first formations of all animal matter, 
including man, who, as a valued friend suggested to 
me, was created last of all, so that he might not arrogate 
to himself any part of the glory of creation. 

I have now finished my review of Mr. Penn’s com¬ 
ments on the Mosaic geology, and submit it to the 
solemn consideration of the public If they awaken the 
same feelings and establish the same belief in them tilsvt 
they have done in roe, my labour in the task will be 
richly compensated. 

An explanation of the geological changes in the globe 
since its creation, and of the mode by which they were 
effected, will, I hope, when developed, be found, to carry 
with it strong conviction. I shall first proceed brieffy 
to explain the apparent cause of marine substances, both 
vegetable and animal, being found in the interior of 
mountains and plains over the whole earth, and then 
make some remarks on rocks formed by deposited matter, 
or by the process of crystallization. 

This globe has undergone two, and only two, general; 
changes or revolutions of its substance, each- of which 
was cansed by the immediate will, intelligence, and 
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of God Blofi«. By tlui 4t«t, as shewih^ in '£b^ 
Ckmunents on the third day’s Creation, one ]Sart of 'th^; 
■eomjMcted snrfaee of the earth was suddenly and vio« 
Isntjyfraetared, fm- the reception of the watery till then 
unhnwsally diffused over, without penetrating, that suf- 
face, and in order to expose the other part, that .it'' 
naight become a dwelling for animal life, wil^ch tint 
revfdutioa took place b^ore the creation of any orga- 
niied beings; the waters, thus collected into the vast 
cavity of the globe’s surface, continued to occupy it 
as a sea, for about 1656 years, durihg which time they 
acted in various modes, both chemical and mechani¬ 
cal, upon the several soils and iragments forming their 
bed, and, marine organic matter, animal and vege¬ 
table, was generated and accumulated in, and over every 
part of that bed in vast abundance. On the termi¬ 
nation of 1666 years, the deluge occurred, or the second 
revolution, when God repeated the amazing operation, 
by whitdi he had exposed the first earth, and by the ge¬ 
neral disruption and depression of that first earth, below 
the level of the bed of the first sea, produced a new bed 
f<m the retreating waters, leaving prominent their old 
bed, which is the present or second earth, to be the 
future dwelling for animal life. By this interpretation, 
if recognised, ^he marine exuvise, so universally found 
thiaughoat the present earth, and the traces of volcanic 
action, discovered in places remote fiom the sea, where' 
no such action has been exercised for many ages, and 
which could not be exercised but by the communication 
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of the sea, at some distant period, with the internal fires 
of the globe, can bo most satisfactorily accounted for. 
To sum up the results of these two mighty revolutions 
in a few words :—The present or second eartli or land 
was the bed of the first sea, and the bed of the present 
or second sea, was the first earth. 

With this explanation before us, whenever we inspect 
hills or mountains, the soils of which reveal themselves 
to be not of primitive formation by the recomposition' 
of their substances and by the foreign matter contained in 
them, whatever may be the hardness of their present tex¬ 
ture or the magnitude of their bulks, who can fail to re¬ 
cognise in them the action of the first sea, during its long 
occupanc^of ] G56 years, which, united with the violent 
agitations of its retreat, at the deluge, to another bed, 
could not of course have but a powerful influence upon 
this present earth ? When we see the interior of plains 
crowded everywhere with relics of marine organieforma- 
tions, and behold rocks with smoothed faces and rounded 
angles, and penetrate^deeply into the strata of the earth 
itself, what reasonable man can doubt that this eai th is 
the evacuated bed of a departed sea ? The rocky hard¬ 
ness, since acquired by many masses, declares the mode 
by which their former plastic nature has become fixed 
and consolidated. The sea-sand on the coast of Mes¬ 
sina, near the gulf of Charybdis, remains loose and in¬ 
coherent, as long as it continues within the sea; but 
when driven ashore, it cements and indurates, hy a cal¬ 
careous fluid between its particles, into a substance of 


T 
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wkich mitl-stones are made. So also in the firmest 8»d 
hardest compound rocks, we may discern proofs of their 
former softness and pliancy, until the deluge or second, 
revolution transferred the first sea from the bed (the 
present dry land>it had so long occupied, and left those 
masses to a similar process of conglutination^ exsiccation, 
and induration, in which their planes were altered from 
their first directions. In various degrees bettSeen the ho¬ 
rizontal and the vertical, as we now perceive them. 

Of these two revolutions, and of the period of time 
intervening between them, we have a summary and 
irrefutable evidence in that species of compound rock, 
vulgarly called plum-pudding stone, which is com¬ 
posed of conglutinated fragments of primitive rock, and 
found in situations above the level of the present sea. 
In this we may, I think, plainly perceive, first, the grain 
and texture of the first formation; secondly, the fracture 
and separation of parts, caused by the first revolution; 
thirdly, the roundness occasioned by attrition in the sea; 
and lastly, the result of the second ^volution, by the con¬ 
solidation and cementing of the whole into its present 
hardness. 

The materials of the earth have been divided into 
three classes, severally intituled primary, intermediate, 
and secondary, the first of which must be referred to the 
time of the first creation, and comprises crystalline 
matter, formed previously to the existence of organized 
beings, and consecjuently containing no organic frag¬ 
ments, as granite ; the second or intermediate class ap- 
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pear« to belong to the period when.* violent disruptioj* 
and dispersion of a part of the mineral substances com¬ 
posing the first formation took place, and is formed 
of conglutinated fragments of primary rocks, but rarely 
enclosing any organic fragments, as plum-pudding 
stone; and the third, called secondary formation, may be 
ascribed to the era of the deluge, when there was a ge¬ 
neral destruction of animal and vegetable life, and com¬ 
prehends sedimentary matter, indicating its subjection 
to the dissolvent quality and mechanical action of water, 
subsequently to the existence of organized beings, as 
the calcareous and argillaceous earths. 
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ERR4TA ET CORRIGENDA. 

6 Itne 2. fi)r ffuMe read lead. 

AS, S, Bimsy read ftamle. 

» 9, for recallB read recalv. 

6t from bottom, p>r spnts read spirits. 

115* U. a^rnaturaltnuigsaddand. 

IM* —13* for designate read designatas. 
llW, _ d, ^ love »ead law. 

171* 14, from bottom, Aritianius read Arimanius. 

17^ —14, f>r Benjans read Bunyahs. (?) 

_ 8, from bottom, for nor I'ead (W. 

9* after eorrect read one. 

194, last, Aw etters read letters. 

584, _ 13, Ifom bottom, after especmlly add of. 

906* » 3, do. do. which read whcmi. 
tiiiy, — 11* f(/r bearing read burning, 

9t^( — 9# Aw on read for. 

—-* last line of note, for proprae read purpose. 

Sdri* — last Une* after universal add with which. 

S7U 11> f>r lamar read al amr. 

S37t — 9* fir recompencv read recompense. 

340* —13, frmn bottom* for kowlcdge read knowledge. 
341* — 4* ditto /ht It read Is. 

347* —“ 6,/oris read was. 

349* — 11* ftom bottom* for a follower read follower. 
3’0, — 6, ditto fit o read of. 

354* 14* fir which read who. 

303* — 1. dele at. 

304* — 9,/br practice reed practise. 

305, — 3* after these meet t notes. 

3^, 1* l/one/XMw and tie/ore James. 

>.•* >- 3* dele Iib. in. 

370, — 9* A>r atroad ad, and/w manisread manes. 

371, 1], from bottom, after foUowiitg odd remark, 
^t* — ^ for Pararadise read Paradise. 

403* — 3* from bottom, Air et road aut. 

4(9* O' SO* /<w et praves i-ead ac pravis. 

410> 14* for deep read deeply. 

413. 4* for greatness read great mass. 

414* 9, dflcalso. 

>~* 5, from bottom* for of Vead oflT 

10* aftn See add Genesis i.* and. 

4^, 3, like cloak mtd like a ckiak. 

430, penultiniate, for performing read perfiMmed. 
439* ** 8. for chryst^iiiiiig read chrystaihzmg. 








